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“Beautify Your Home with 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs,” 
an interesting booklet showing 
all the beautiful patterns in 
their actual rich colors, will 
be sent to you free on request. 


No. 554 


On the floor is shown 
Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug No. 516. The 6x 9 


Six new and beautiful ay Rus No. $16. The 6x5 


Congoleum Rug designs— 


in a variety of color combinations that are 
in perfect taste for any room. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs have always 
been renowned for the beauty and richness of 
their designs. And now—six new patterns, 
expressing the latest trend in floor-covering 
artistry, are ready for your inspection. 


Especially interesting are the two new 
Chippendale designs, shown first and fourth 
at the right, which reflect the latest vogue in 
the most expensive floor-coverings. The small 
all-over floral motifs, illustrated third and 
sixth, come in soft tones that make them 
admirably suited for quiet, inviting guest 
rooms. A fascinating antique Oriental rug 
now exhibited in the British Museum inspired 
the second and fifth designs. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Don’t fail to see these new designs at your 
dealer’s. He has in addition other beautiful 
Congoleum Art-Rug patterns for you to see 


Don’t be misled into buying 


sure of getting genuine, guar- 
anteed Gold-Seal Congoleum. 


Seamless throughout and absolutely water- 
proof, these rugs need only a light mopping 
to make them spotless. They require no 
fastening, yet always cling tight to the floor. 


All their artistic and practical qualities 


make $4 Congoleum Art-Rugs the favorite 


floor-covering in thousands of homes. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 x9 ft.$9.00 The patterns illustrated 1354x3_ ft.$ .60 
14x-9° 1 - ~— in a a $ «3 f 140 
arge sizes only. e - 4. 
9 x9 ft. 13.50 cuales rugs in made 3 4% ft. 1.95 
9 x10% Fe. Eau79 in patterns to harmo- x Ye t. 1. 
9 x12° ft. 18.00 _ nize with them. 3 x6 ft. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas ittsburgh New Orleans 
London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd Montreal 


Gold Seal 


some other material repre- 
sented as Gold-Seal Congo- 
leum. Insist that the Gold 
Seal appear on the face of the 
goods you buy. It is the only 
way by which you can be 


_Art-RuGSs 
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Consider these Victrola features 


What records will you use? The Victor catalogs list the great numbers from the musical 


repertoire of the worl 


What assurance have you of lasting satisfaction? The assurance that only the highest 
quality could have established the Victrola as the standard by which all talking-machines 


are judged. 


What about cost? The unequalled Victor plant—the largest and most modern in the 
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GIGLI 
Victor Artist 





HEIFETZ 
Victor Artist 


"HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


v6 @ar 







ore 


To admire the heroines of grand opera is to 
love Geraldine Farrar’s Victor Records. She 
has created a new Tosca, Carmen, Marguerite, 
Madame Butterfly, Mimi, Gilda, Violetta, 
Nedda, and many others. These characters 
live and move again for you in all their 
dramatic intensity, in this spirited soprano’s 
Victor Records, of which the following are 
characteristic: 

Double-faced 


Mighty Lak’ a Rose (Violin by Kreisler) i 8024 $2.50 


Mignon—Connais tu le pays? (Violin by Kreisler) 


Annie Laurie 
Bonnie Sweet Bessie i 6112 2.00 


Madama Butterfly—Entrance of Cio-Cio-San 616 1.50 
Madama Butterfly—lIeri son salita : 


These Victor Records have taken captive the 
voice and the artistic qualities that this young 
tenor possesses. Gigli’s tenor rings from a 
vigorous, youthful soul in songs of pure beauty 
which may be freed at your command from 
these records: 


Double-faced 
Seccande Mion } 645 $1.50 
Paglincel-—Veeti la glubba }643 1.50 
ee oy mg leiss 2.00 


Only expert recording could hope to encom- 
pass the brilliance of such performances as 
those of Heifetz. Double-stoppings, harmonics, 
pizzicati, scatter from his flying bow in rapid 
profusion, a jeweled torrent. There are forty 
or more records which this brilliant youth has 
made. You may have many of them. You will 


not wish to deny yourself these: 
Double-faced 


Ave Maria (Schubert-Wilhelm)j) } 
On Wings of Song 6152 $2.00 


Minuet (Porpora-Kreisler) } 

Valse Bluette 673 1.50 
Gypsy Airs No. 1 

Gypsy Airs No. 2 i 6153 2.00 








Victrola No. 350 
Mahogany, $235; 


Victrola No. 405 
Walnut, $250; electric, $290 


music industry —is devoted entirely to Victor products, assuring you the utmost value for 
the price of any Victrola style. 






electric, $275 


Victrola No. 210 
110 


Mahogany, oak or 
walnut 





There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victro 


CG U & PAT OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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OLORADO SPRINGS, at the foot of Pike’s 
Peak, ‘‘the Sentinel of the Rockies,’* 
is a beautiful city of more than 31,000 in- 
habitants. It is visited annually by thou- 
sands of health-seekers and tourists from 
every part of the world. A cog-railway, 
trail and automobile road lead to the sum- 
mit of the towering, snow-capped peak. 
The motor road has been used for testing 
the hill-climbing abilities of many types of 
automobiles. 






























































Y the window marked X on the accom- 
panying picture of the old Wills House 
at Gettysburg, Abraham Lincoln is said to 
have finished, on the back of an envelope, the 
brief address begun on the train from Wash- 
ington, which today every school child knows 
by heart. This was Lincoln’s room during 
his stay at Gettysburg. The Lincoln Highway 
passes the Wills House and crosses the 
Gettysburg battlefield where the famous 
address was delivered. 

Photo by W. H. Tipton, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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Pike’s Peak and Gettysburg 


—one soap holds first place 


ie is something more than 1500 
miles by airplane from Gettys- 
burg, Pa., to Colorado Springs. But, 
in the matter of laundry soap these 
two widely separated towns might 
be next-door neighbors. 


For in both, P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap is the largest-selling 
laundry soap. 


And what is true of Gettysburg 
and Colorado Springs is true gener- 
ally throughout the whole country 
— Pand Gis the largest-selling laun- 
dry soap in America. 


There must be good reasons for 
such remarkable supremacy. And, 
of course, there are! 


P and G is white, for one thing. 
As women become more fastidious 
and careful about the appearance 
and daintiness of their clothes, they 
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naturally incline towards the use of 
a white soap. 


P and G preserves the whiteness 
of white clothes and the colors of 
colored clothes. 


It leaves no yellowish tinge. 
It leaves no soapy odor. 


It cuts down the drudgery of 
washday by eliminating hard rubbing 
and frequent boiling. 


It saves the time and strength of 
yourself or your laundress. 


With all these advantages, and at 
a price no higher than that of the 
very best of the old-fashioned soaps, 
is itany wonder that Pand G should 
outsell every other laundry soap? 


Of course, the use of P and G is not 
confined to laundry alone — women 
everywhere have found it superior 
Sor dishes, woodwork, linoleum and 
all household cleaning. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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THE Price of the Home JouRNAL 


PUBLISHED once a month, Io cents the copy from all 
newsdeaiers, By subscription: To the United States and 
Possessions, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Isle of Pines, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Republic of Honduras, Salvador, Spain and Uruguay, 
$1.00 the year. Remit by U. S, money order, express 
money order, check, or by draft payable in U.S. funds. 

To Canada, by subscription, $1.00 the year— Canadian 
or U, S. funds, Single copies, 10 cents, A shilling any- 
where in England. 

To Newfoundland (with Labrador) and other Foreign 
Countries,exclusive of those mentioned above, by subscrip- 
tion, postpaid, $2.50 the year, remittance to be by postal 
or express money order or by draft payable in U.S. funds. 


**HE’S DEAD. 


ARTIME. 1864. May 
¥| the thirteenth. The dis- 
patch bearer was riding 
#73) over to Belle Plain from 
#} Spotsylvania in the 
Southern spring weather. 
8} Grant, with Hancock and 
Meade and Burnside and 
Upton and Warren and Sheridan and 
Wright and more commanding under 
him, had delivered his fourteen days’ 
battle against the ill-shod, ill-clad, ill-fed, heroic forces of 
Lee. The mind of the rider was saturated with things which 
he had heard and seen. He had not taken part in that long 
struggle. Marye’s Heights at Fredericksburg had seen his 
last fighting; twice that day as he tried to carry the flag u 
against the Confederate batteries he had been wounded, 
and the surgeons had labelled him ‘‘unfit for military serv- 
ice.”” But the high spirit of him could not bear to stop serv- 
ing,’so that now he was a dispatch bearer. He had been on 
his way back from Washington during the late battle, and 
he was going again from Grant to make a report to the 
Secretary of War and to the President. 

As he rode through the sunshine and shadow of the South- 
ern country, passing marching troops, long lines of wagons, 
passing wrecked farmhouses and broken walls and woods 
shot to pieces, passing through Fredericksburg, immortalized 
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of courage and suffering and glory—as he rode on towards 
the Potomac River, his mind was concerned less with what he 
was doing than with what his comrades had just done. His 
report would be technical, dealing with military facts and 
figures, but he knew that Lincoln would want to hear other 
things, the human side. Indeed he knew Lincoln. A quick- 
ened pulse met that thought; he did know him, the gigantic 
personality which towered, weary and heavy-laden, above a 
torn country; he knew him intimately. The young soldier 
was proud, to be sure, of that, proud and a little amazed to 
feel that what the great man gave him was more than 
friendship; it was affection. Smiling, with dreamy eyes, he 
felt again an arm around his shoulder as Lincoln walked 
beside him, only the other day. 

And now he was going hack to the strong charm of that 
presence, a charm which no man who knew him ever failed 
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HE GOT KILLED IN THE BATTLE—IN THE BLOODY ANGLE—DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY’”’ 


Passing the Torch 


to feel, which no man who felt it ever 
succeeded in putting into words. He 
was on his way back to Lincoln! The 
dispatch bearer, only a youngster for all 
of his wounds and his battlefields and his 
responsibility, kicked boyish heels into 
his horse’s sides, and broke into a gallop, 
whistling. 

Later, his ride finished, he went 
aboard the night boat leaving Belle Plain 
at six o’clock for Washington; he took 
a stateroom, planning writing on the trip. A hungry lad 
after the long ride, his first thought was supper, and after 
that he strolled out on the deck, and immediately stopped 
to stare. Back of the wheelhouse, in a tight corner, was a 
very little, very serious drummer boy, guarding, beside his 
own outfit, the accouterments of an infantryman. Wing, the 
dispatch bearer, looked at the child, wondering at his small- 
ness and solemnity; but there was a dignity about the baby 
which made the young man hesitate to speak to him. He 
swung off down the deck and around, and again, and then 
again; and at each passing he watched the boy in the corner. 

Quiet evening light on the river thickened, grew misty, 
grew violet; it was dusk. At his next turn Wing, watching 
out of the corner of his eye, saw the little chap in the corner 
pull something that looked like a chip of a board out of his 
pocket; then, halting with a pretense of looking at the shore, 
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‘‘GRANDMOTHER USED TO READ TO ME EVENINGS, AND I LIKED THAT,’ HE SAID 


he saw the child nibble at it. Hard-tack. The boy had had 
no supper. 

That was too much for the warm heart of the young dis- 
patch bearer. He swung towards the wheelhouse: ‘‘ Have 
you come far?” 

The child stopped biting at his iron food and slipped it 
back into his pocket. ‘‘ Not very, sir.’’ He touched his 
cap—a regulation drummer's cap—in a salute. ‘‘Only from 
Spotsylvania. I stopped overnight at Fredericksburg.” 

“You didn’t walk?” 

“Yes, sir.” Gray, serious eyes with clear black edges to 
the irises glanced at the belongings of an infantryman lying 
by him—a rifle, cartridge belt, knapsack, haversack and can- 
teen. It was as if he said, ‘The walking wasn’t bad. It 
was these things that were heavy.” And in fact they must 
have weighed almost what the lad did. 

“You didn’t carry all that?’’ 

“Yes, sir.” And then, in a lower voice, ‘‘They were my 
father’s.” 

“Where's your father?” 
question. 


— caught the tired little mouth, but he answered 
steadily, ‘‘He’s dead. He got killed in the battle—in 
the Bloody Angle—day before yesterday.”’ 

The dispatch bearer’s hand shot out, covered the small, 
dirty hand of the child. ‘I’m sorry.’ The man said 
it simply, but there was healing in the two words, for the 
gray eyes smiled up mistily. 

“Lots of people have to get killed in war,” the boy went 
on. It seemed to give him relief to talk to the dispatch 
bearer. “Father said I wasn’t togrieve if he was killed; but” — 
the soft little voice broke—‘‘but I can’t help g-grieving— 
some.’’ The voice cleared pluckily. ‘‘Father said I was to 
go back home, if—if he was—killed.”’ 

“Where's home?” 

“Roddsville, Indiana. Father enlisted a year ago and 
left mother and me. She died last autumn, mother did. 
There wasn't anybody more, so I went to the house after the 
funeral and got my drum, and ran down to the railroad 
station. I knew Mr. Hobbs, the conductor. Mr. Hobbs 
took me a long way when I said I was going to father. He 
gave me some leech and some money, and he told the other, 
next conductor, and he passed me along. So I got to Wash- 
ington. Then—I forget. But I found father’s regiment.”’ 

The child was unconscious of having done anything ex- 
traordinary. Wing gazed at him dumbly, thinking of the 
bene of purpose in the slim body. And the child talked 
along: 
“Father got me into the drum corps. I bunked with 
him—all winter, near Culpeper. We broke camp a few 
weeks ago, and I just kept along with the regiment. It was 
nice, tapping off the marching, sir. Across Ely’s Ford to 
Chancellorsville and back to the Wilderness, and then on 
to—to Spotsylvania.” A sob choked him on “Spotsyl- 
vania.” “I can’t drum any more. Father’s dead. I can’t 
make the—the drumsticks sound—sound cheerful. Father 


Instantly Wing repented the 


said I was to go back to Indiana, so ——— They buried him 
poneneey sir—in a trench. I watched. I picked up these” — 


e moved his head to the equipment—‘“‘and started.” 
“You must have lugged those things twenty miles.” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“And it was hot and very dusty. 

“Yes, sir.” . 

The dispatch bearer put a hand on the thin little shoul- 
der. ‘‘The first move is to get you fed. Could you eat some 
supper, do you think?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

That night the bed in the comfortable stateroom did not 
hold its rightful proprietor; the small, worn-out body of the 
drummer boy stretched in it, and the child dropped at once 
into motionless, deep sleep. The dispatch bearer, having 
borrowed a big chair, slept more or less at the boy’s side, and 
in the morning they were in Washington. Hand in hand 
they went to the National Hotel, and boy and man had bath 
and breakfast; and then Wing, witha busy forenoon ahead, 
must go out. 

“I’m going to leave you here in the hotel,” he told the 
child; “but I'll be back at twelve-thirty.”’ 

The gray, black-rimmed eyes had a look which stabbed. 
‘Don’t leave me,” the forlorn little fellow pleaded. ‘‘Take 
me with you, sir. I won’t be any trouble. I'll be quiet. 
I’ll only just—be with you.’’ The man took him. 

The stairway of the White House, a broad flight of Joliet 
stone from the main floor to a landing where it divided, 
looked awe-inspiring to the little boy from Roddsville, In- 
diana. At the landing he slipped his hand into that of the 
dispatch bearer, and clung to him as they took the steps to 
the east and made their way through the crowds in the 
upper hall. There were crowds in the anteroom also, im- 
portant looking men mostly, eager-eyed, nervous, restless, 
waiting to see the President. Lincoln never surrounded 
himself with barriers; one went to the White House, stated 
his affair, and awaited his turn, merely. The child pushed 
close to his guardian in the anteroom, thrilled in an un- 
phrased, childish way with the greatness of the occasion; 
and they too waited—not long. 


” 


HORTLY a slim, boyish-looking young man came in, and 
his keen eyes gazed the company over. He saw Wing, 
and smiled, and crossed the room toward him. 

“May I see the President, Mr. Hay?” the dispatch 
bearer asked. 

“‘He’ll want to see you,’ answered the man who was to 
be, later, among the greatest, most honored of American 
statesmen, who was never to have in his brilliant career any 
experience as priceless to him as this secretaryship with 
Lincoln. He was gone a moment, and stepped back into the 
room, smiling again across it to the dispatch bearer. ‘‘ You’re 
to go in at once.” 

ing and the child passed into a vestibule, and the secre- 
tary shut the door behind them and nodded toward another. 
“You know the way, Mr. Wing.” He shook hands and 
hurried out at a side entrance. 


Wing, the child clinging tight, rapped. Instantly a strong 
voice from inside shouted ‘Come in,’’ and as the door 
opened, the President was striding to meet them. 

“Well, young fellow, back again? I’m glad to see you.” 
A long arm went about the dispatch bearer, and he was led 
through the room. ‘Sit down by my desk. Why, who’s this 
citizen?’’ asked Lincoln. 

“‘He’s a friend of mine, sir,’’ said Wing, ‘‘who has a cer- 
tain claim on the kindness of the nation. His father was 
killed fighting two days ago at Spotsylvania Courthouse. 
He’s a very lonely little fellow, and I took the liberty of 
bringing him along.” 

The furrows of the rough-hewn, sorrowful, spiritual face 
seemed to sink deeper; tenderness pervaded the entire big 
personality as the President laid his hand on the child's 
shoulder. 

“What a heap of trouble this war has made,” spoke the 
President slowly. And then, ‘Sit down,,Wing. Sit down, 
sonny, and tell me all about it. First, however, Mr. Wing, 
your report of this battle.” 


OR fifteen minutes or more the two men talked, and the 

child waited. Never in his life was the child to: forget 
that waiting. A strong light filled the cabinet room, where 
they were, through great south windows. Outside he could 
see the Potomac River in bright sunshine. The President sat 
at along table, sometimes with one leg-thrown over a corner of 
it. The light brought out the lines in the haggard and car: 
worn face. His right cuff had been taken off to sign papers 
more easily. His black frock coat was wrinkled and shin, 
and one end of his necktie was caught under the corner o! 
the collar, yet somehow he did not look untidy. 

With a wide gesture at last, as if sweeping the whole terri 
ble business from his mind, Lincoln turned to the child 
sitting silent, serious, in a high office chair, his feet in worn 
boots dangling above the floor. Wing in a few words told 
how he had found and mothered the waif, and then Lincoln 
turned to the waif himself. As the hazel rod of tradition 
shows where springs of water lie underground, so by aia 
instinct of childhood, responding unfailingly to springs of 
goodness and reality in humanity—by such an instinct the 
lad opened his soul to Lincoln. The details of the pitifu! 
little story emerged one by one unashamed, and Lincoln 
listened and led him on. 

The little chap had come nearer to him, and Lincoln had 
drawn him to his knee as they talked, the President ques- 
tioning, the child answering freely, each absorbed in th: 
other, the head of the nation, withdrawing for this moment 
from a whirlpool of tremendous matters, not less genuine]; 
interested than the homeless drummer boy. 

With that there was a crash and a scramble at the othe: 
end of the room, and the President, putting the child away 
quickly, turned anxiously. Tad, his own boy, of about the 
same age as the little drummer, had been playing there un- 
noticed and had fallen off a stool. 

‘Come here, Tad,”’ called Lincoln, assured that his child 
was unhurt. ‘I want to introduce you to this soldier.” 
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Tad came. The two boys, stiff and shy, as is the way of 
boys, being prompted, shook hands limply and stared, in- 
terested but awkward as two young animals going through 
an unaccustomed trick. Then the boy of the White House 
went slowly back to his playground behind the big furniture 
of his father’s office. The President watched him go... 

“Tad has been sick,” he said. ‘‘It has worried me.” He 
put his hands either side of his great head and, leaning on his 
elbows, stared down at the table. ‘‘ No man ought to wish 
o be President of the United States,” said Lincoln. His 
face grew infinitely sad. ‘‘This child,” he talked on as if to 
himself, ‘‘just about Tad’s age, working his way, friendless, 
homeless. And I’m so anxious about my Tad. If Tad had 
died ——” ; 


T WAS as if a seizure of depression had taken hold of him 

and he was fighting to overcome it. Abruptly he straight- 
ened in his chair and caught the little drummer’s hand, 
drawing him again to his knee. ‘‘What are we going to do 
with this child?”’ he asked the dispatch bearer; and the way 
he said ‘‘we’’ made it plain that whatever was done, the 
President would be concerned in the doing. 

“T must go back this afternoon, sir,” spoke the young 
dispatch bearer, troubled. 

“And the child must be left in safe hands,” said Lincoln. 
“I suppose it’s the Christian Commission.” 

“T suppose so, sir,” agreed Wing, a trifle reluctantly. The 
Christian Commission seemed a bit impersonal and cold for 
the little, affectionate, vivid personality which Wing had 
already begun to love. 

A knock at the door; John Hay, the young secretary, 
stood there. ‘‘May Senator Colbaith see you for one mo- 
ment, Mr. President? He says only for a moment.” 

“Yes. Stay here,” he commanded Wing, and kept the 
boy on his knee. 

The senator came in, quiet, high-bred, keen-witted, with an 
eye of friendliness and of humor. ‘I’m sorry to interrupt,” 
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he began, and glanced at the child resting comfortably 
against the President's broad shoulder. ‘‘ And with so young 
an office seeker also. His case seems to be coming on well,” 
smiled the senator. 

“‘T hope it may,”’ Lincoln answered soberly, and in a few 
laconic sentences sketched the child’s history. 

Colbaith listened, and one might see that the tale stirred 
him. ‘‘Queer thing, life,” he said, when the President had 
made an end of speaking. ‘‘The irony of it! On one side 
= wife and I, who have longed in vain for a child; on the 
other a boy going begging; no one to own him, no place for 
him in the world.” 

Lincoln looked up sharply. ‘‘Why not tie the hanging 
ends together? Put the loose horse in the empty stall. Take 
this boy home to your wife. I know Mrs. Colbaith, and I 
believe she would welcome and mother him. Will you?” 

Colbaith was startled. ‘“‘That’s rather a large question to 
answer suddenly, Mr. President,’’ he spoke. 

Lincoln set the boy from him and rose and walked, his 
hands clasped behind him, to the great south window, where 
he stood, a lank, gaunt, melancholy figure, blocking the 
dancing spring sunlight. There was silence in the cabinet 
room; Senator Colbaith, the dispatch bearer, the drummer 
boy, all waited for the leading of that great presence. 

A moment he stood so, gazing out, and wheeled and came 
back. He came to the boy and, putting his big fingers under 
the chin, he lifted the small face. ‘‘Listen, sonny,” spoke 
Lincoln. ‘‘A man told mea story awhile ago. He said that 
on one of the earlier days of the Spotsylvania battle General 
Grant was sitting on a fallen tree writing a dispatch, and a 
corps of drummers passed and suddenly struck up a negro 
camp-meeting air, and everybody around laughed. Grant 
doesn’t know but two tunes, and one of ’em’s Yankee Doodle 
and the other isn’t, so he asked: ‘What’s the joke?’ Raw- 
lins explained that the boys were playing ‘Ain't I glad to 
get out ob de wilderness.’ Do you know anything about 
that, sonny?” 


5 


For the first time the child smiled. ‘Yes, sir, Mr. Presi- 
dent.” Then, shyly but proudly, “‘I was there. It was me 
told ’em to play it.” 

“Oh! ‘It was me,’” repeated Lincoln. ‘I thought, 
maybe.” He turned to Colbaith, and his hand dropped to 
the boy’s shoulder. ‘‘He’s not stupid,’’ the President stated 
to Colbaith. “Sonny,” he went on, “this gentleman, Sena- 
tor Colbaith, owns a farm—which is what Tad and I are 
going to do sometime. And this farm is up in New England 
in such poor country that they have to sharpen the noses of 
the sheep to get em down to nibble the grass between the 
rocks. What do you think of that, sonny?” 

The serious gray eyes widened a second, and then in a 
flash a peal of young laughter poured out through the grave 
room with its staid, heavy atmosphere, and little Tad Lin- 
coln from his corner behind the sofa stood up and laughed, 
too, in a sudden shout. And then the President laughed to 
hear the children, and the others, Colbaith and Wing, caught 
the infection. 


INCOLN stopped in a moment. ‘That does me good,”’ he 
said, and his face lighted with pleasure as he turned to 
Colbaith. ‘By jings, the boy can laugh,” he said. ‘I love 
laughter, Colbaith,”’ said Lincoln. ‘‘ This child's not stupid; 
and he can laugh, and he’s tenacious and trustworthy; 
you've heard his story. It’s a good deal of a foundation for a 
character. A thoughtful man could build a fine structure on 
that foundation.” 

Colbaith, sobering swiftly, stood a moment lost in thought. 
Finally he came over to where the little fellow leaned, half 
lost, against the encircling arm of the President. “‘ Would you 
like to go home to Boston with me tonight, my child?” he 
asked, looking down from his keen, smiling eyes. “‘Fora visit? 
Two weeks—a month? We'll be good to you, and—and if we 
all pull together well, there’s no telling what might happen.”’ 


& 


(Continued on Page 197) 


THE LITTLE CHAP HAD COME NEARER TO HIM, AND LINCOLN HAD DRAWN HIM TO HIS KNEE AS TilEY TALKED, THE PRESIDENT 
QUESTIONING, THE CHILD ANSWERING FREELY, EACH ABSORBED IN THE OTHER 
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ae4| timately confidential that not even Lily’s 
closest friend had seen it. She called it My 
Heart—the authoress had gilded the words 
upon the soft leather cover—and she kept it 
seems) locked in her desk. 

She had begun the book at fifteen, and had spent several 
afternoons upon a title page before doing any actual writ- 
ing. This decorative page was lively in water colors and red 
and black inks, the lettering—somewhat Gothic—done in the 
inks, the decorations—a border of lilies—in the water colors. 
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The opening graph was a prelude. Here, in My 
Heart, she would “write down,” she declared, all that was 
within her, all that would some day “tell the tale of Lily 
Dodge to her Future Self”; and having thus prepared the 
mind of this prospective only reader, she went on to make 
her first entry. It concerned one Henry Collop, a youth 
of rosy appearance who was still sometimes mortified by 
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LILY 


receiving through the mails envelopes thoughtlessly ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ Master Henry Collop.”’ 

“To reveal ones true self,’’ Lily wrote, “‘it is first neccessary 
to reveal ones pet ‘aversions’ and mine are Henry Collop 
and Algebra. Henry Collop firmly beleives he has read my 
soul and that I am vain and shallow like all the others. He 
has become so sarcastic he never speaks to me except with 
a condecension I refuse to endure and I have decided to be 
just as hatful to him as as he is to me. He thinks the secret 
key of all girls is their shallowness and vanity because ever 
since the Halloween Party at the Jacksons he has become 
cyniclé and does not think any girl worthy of his deeper 
thoughts, as he was kind enough to inform me yesterday. 
Well so be it. So be it say I. Others can show they have 
become cynicle also.”’ 

At eighteen, reading this passage, Lily laughed; for al- 
though it would have amazed her to hear a person three 
years old speak of having lived a lifetime, she was neverthe- 
less convinced that a lifetime had intervened between her 
writing of that first entry in My Heart and a June afternoon 
three years later; in fact, she so expressed her sense of the 
great interval. 
¥ HAT a lifetime I have lived since the first page in this 

book was written! What a callow child I was then, 
though at the time I believed myself thoroly sophisticated. It 
seems scarce possible that I was the simple, enthusiastic child 
who was so disturbed by the opinions of poor little Henry Col- 
lop! And yet, I wonder. Has the world-weary girl of today 
who writes these lines lost in the exchange? That freshness of 
youth, the girlish joy in the excitements of everyday life— 
were not these things better than the numbness that has 
fallen upon me in these latter days? Then I would have 
danced all night, if I had been allowed to, but now (espe- 
cially since the 23rd of last month!) .I often go to a dance 
with hardly more excitement than if it were a family dinner 
at grandfather’s. And yet I am not the cold indifferent indi- 
vidual the world thinks me. In spite of all that I have lived 
thru I still have the capacity to feel. Iam glad that this is left 
to me out of the numbness that has come upon me after that 
ghastly night last month—I still have the capacity to feel! 

“After what happened on the 23rd and that curious numb- 
ness came upon me I thought I could never feel anything— 
anything—again! If I could believe I cared for a man as 
deeply as I believed I cared for Gerald Babcock and then all 
in one single moment discover that I felt absolutely nothing 
about him except a faint repugnance and be compelled to 
tell him so in a tragic scene, simply because he showed he had 
absolutely no perception of his own personality—and if such 
a thing as his not having any more sense than to go as George 
Washington could absolutely wither my feeling for him and 
leave it wholly dead in one single evening, I thought my 
heart must be dead also and that I had become a strange 
creature, stone within and morbid for all time. 


HAVING REACHED 
A PLEASANT LIT- 
ERARY CLIMAX, 
STOPPED 
WRITING, AND WITH SOME 
SATISFACTION READ 
WHAT SHE HAD WRITTEN 
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“Was it only yesterday 
I began tothink this numb. 
t ness might sometime pass? 
Yes—not more than 24 
short hours ago—and yet 
in that time a new light 
seems to have crept into 
my life. Will it grow, | 
wonder, until it becomes 
the strong, steady and 
sacred flame I have all my 
life been waiting for? Or 
will it, like so many others, 
flicker wanly away, then 
utterly disappear—while | 
sit dully, saying to myself with a little, broken 
laugh: ‘Only another—another Will o’ the 
Wisp!’”’ 

Here, having reached a pleasant literary 
climax, Lily stopped writing, dropped her pen 
into a little majolica trough on her desk, and 
with some satisfaction read what she had writ- 
ten. She shuddered slightly, however, as her 
penultimate paragraph again recalled Mr. Gerald 
Babcock’s unfortunate interpretation of the spirit 
of carnival. During the preceding winter months 
Lily had grown more and more convinced that 
the strong, steady and Sacred flame, so long 
awaited, was at last incandescent. Then, on ac- 
count of young Mr. Babcock’'s “fancy dress” 
impersqnation of George Washington, it went 
abruptly out. Gerald should have known better, 
for he was twenty-two; but the ‘fancy dress” 
party, intended to stimulate the merrier clown- 
ing fancies of the guests, had made him serious. 

Nature had not built him for the eighteenth 
century and silk stockings; the costumer had 
hurriedly done even worse by him in the matter 
than had Nature; and, beholding Gerald as 
Washington, Lily was reminded for the first time 
that the Father of Our Country did not have a 
slightly receding chin. By the end of the evening 
all was over between them, and there came upon 
her the numbness of which she had just written in My 
Heart. It lasted for several weeks, and, naturally, she 
thought it permanent. But now there was a slight change, 
and she decided to elaborate the record a little upon the sub- 
ject of the possible new light in her life. She wrote again: 

“I thought that as Gerald was one of the older men I could 
look up to him, for there is something in me that hungers to 
worship. I first learned that I had this yearning to be 
humble before greatness of spirit when I entered Miss 
Bunce’s school and listened to Prof. Freane’s lectures in 
History. Perhaps I finished school too young. Mamma says 
I did. I donot know. I only know that it mattered nothing 
to me that Prof. Freane was married, as there is perhaps 
something lawless in my nature. He was unconscious of the 
worship I gave him, and I was happy when I came home 
from school and found my hunger to worship transfered to 
Gerald. But when he appeared as Washington that hunger 
seemed stricken and killed. Yesterday F felt it stir again. 

“How strange that is! And how savorless was the prelude! 
Clara told me Russel Johnston had arrived at home in the 
morning for his summer vacation and had brought a class- 
mate to visit him. Russel had told Clara to ask me to play 
a foursome with them at the Green Hills in the afternoon, 
and I accepted merely for the exercise, because Russell has 
never interested me in the least and is merely a Sophomore, 
so that I knew his friend would be a Sophomore, also, and 
the prospect of an afternoon with Clara Mills and two boys 
of about my own age in years—but how vastly younger in 
all the essentials of life neccessarily—did not allure me. 
Yet, for some reason, I decided to say yes.” 


Ae then, after I had savored Russ’ boisterous greeting on 
theclub veranda I heard his voice pronouncing the words, 
‘Miss Dodge, this is my classmate, Mr. Sydney Breamer.’ 
And for an instant I looked into two grave grey eyes that 
seemed to be different from others, I cannot say why. For 
some reason I became rather self conscious and played 
awkwardly, but my partner, Mr. Breamer, did not seein to 
mind, though we were a little constrained and reserved and 
at the end of the whole afternoon after the intimacies of 
twice around the course we were still calling each other by 
our last names. He is not frivolous and has a deeper purpose 
in life, I am sure, for he as much as told me so during our 
conversation after the game. 

“He talked interestingly not of trifles but of serious things, 
saying that while his feeling toward all girls and women was 
one of reverence and respect, he could not feel that way 
toward each one of them individually, as there are some who 
do not merit it. Many of them, he said, he would not care to 
say such things to as he was sayirig to me, and he asked if 
I would take a walk with him this afternoon. It is almost 
time for him to be here. I wonder! I wonder! Js it only— 
only another Will o’ the Wisp? Perhaps this walk will tell. 
Quién sabe?” 
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As she wrote these words, final for the afternoon, at her 
pretty little painted desk, in her pretty room, Mr. Sydney 
Breamer was presenting himself at the front door below. He 
was a sandy-haired, slightly freckled, short-nosed boy, thin- 
nish and solemn; and, as for the rest of his outward appear- 
ance, the seats of learning, all across and up and down the 
land, were that month releasing for vacation thousands of 
almost duplicates of him. His ivory-colored flannel trousers, 
a little shrunk with cleansings, but retaining the semblance of 
a crease, except over the knees, were to be seen everywhere 
between the two Portlands, west and east; so were his brown 
shoes, rather dimly reminiscent of a Pullman porter’s work 
upon them, and with the rubber soles a iittle more worn 
away from one side than upon the other; so were his 
tweedlike, waist-plaited coat and his soft collar and his rib- 
boned straw hat, which had already been caught out in the 
rain once or twice, although the season was young. 

In general appearance, then, he was as commonplace 
throughout the land, this warm month of June, as a cold 
post man is in January—but he did not seem so to Lily. To 
her he was mystery, the possible future, possible everything; 
and a few freckles are but flaked gold upon the face of such 
possibilities as that. Nor was Lily herself commonplace; 
she was a stripling poetess, as so many girls are at her age, 
and she looked it. Fragile, delicately fair, with cornflower 
eyes and a slim face daintily irregular, she could have found 
her own portrait—except for the cruel assassination of her 
tan-colored hair—in more than one faint and wistful fresco 
of fifteenth century Tuscany. But the less commonplace she 
was herself the more readily, of course, she might find wonders 
in the commonest things about her; for she would put them 
there and not recognize them for a time as her own. 


+} US as they went forth to the broad suburban street for 
their walk, and young Mr. Breamer said that he liked 
bright weather, but always felt “sort of let down’’ when the 
day was drizzly, Lily sincerely told him that she thought he 
must have temperament. 

“T can’t endure people that haven’t got any,” she added. 
“The only worthwhile people in the world have temperament, 
and what you’ve just told me about the way the weather 
makes you feel shows you've got it. I’m glad you have.” 


SYDNEY LEANED TOWARD HER, ALMOST WHISPERING, SHY BUT TENDER. 
' I MEAN, YOU'RE MY—MY—I MEAN, AREN'T YOU MY—MY —— 
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“Well, I don’t know,” he said modestly. ‘I never thought 
much whether I have got any or whether I haven’t. I guess 
maybe I have, though, because that’s exactly how the 
weather always makes me feel. When it’s nice and bright 
like this I feel absolutely fine and peppy; but you take 
a day when it’s drizzly, and I feel all sort of let down and 
kind of as if my whole life was being wasted.” 

“Do you?”’ Lily asked gravely, and her gravity was genu- 
ine. ‘‘ Then I believe I’ll tell you something. I know a great 
many people that like rainy days; a friend of mine named 
Gerald Babcock used to say he did, but you haven’t met him 
yet, so this won’t interest you. What I began to tell you was 
that I have exactly the same feeling of wasting my life away 
on a drizzly day that youhave. It seems strange to think we 
only met each other yesterday and already we've found out 
we're alike about the sort of moods we get into, doesn’t it?”’ 

The increased solemnity of Mr. Breamer’s expression 
showed that he felt the strangeness of which she had spoken. 
“Yes, sir,” he said; “it’s pretty strange. It certainly is 
strange. Listen. Do you think when two people find they 
have things just alike about them, like that, there’s maybe 
something more ¢o it than just some mere coincidence, or 
anything like that?” 

“‘Tt almost seems as if it might be,” Lily assented. “‘ There 
are so many things about life that nobody understands, it’s 
almost eerie sometimes.” 

‘“What J mean,” he said earnestly —“‘I mean, for instance, 
you take yesterday. Yesterday morning I’d just barely 
heard of you. I’d heard Russ mention your name, but you 
can’t tell much about a person by just hearing their name. 
Just from hearing their name you can’t tell what they look 
like or anything much at all. You might be able to tell 
whether they’re descended from Irish or German, maybe, 
but that’s about as far as you'd be liable to get if you didn’t 
hear anything more about them than just their name. You 
take, for instance, say you heard my name and you’d never 
seen me, or anything, and nobody’d ever told you how I look, 
or even where I live, why you wouldn’t know whether you 
were going to like me or whether you wouldn’t even maybe 
take kind of a prejudice or something against me when 
somebody introduced us. Well, what I mean, it seems 
funny now, looking back. Yesterday morning I didn’t know 
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anything but your mere name, and I didn’t have any idea in 
the world you'd turn out to be a girl I’d be talking to about 
things like this.” 

“You mean about our having the same sort of tempera- 
ment?” 

““Yes,”’ he said. ‘‘ And the way I was talking to you over 
on the golf club veranda after we finished playing yesterday. 
What I mean is, when two people meet in this world that 
don’t know anything about each other but just their mere 
names, and right away within only a few hours they find they 
have things about them that are just alike, the way we have, 
don’t it seem to you there might be more to it than if it just 
happened by a mere coincidence? I mean, for instance, a 
mere chance coincidence. I mean, don’t it seem to you there 
might be something more #o it than just a mere chance 
coincidence ?”’ 


ERE was a mystic surmise that stirred Lily deeply. She 
liked her companion’s use of the phrase ‘‘a mere chance 
coincidence’’—it had quality and polish—but what went far 
beyond his mere command of words, he had set before her a 
thought that was twin to an old dear daydream of her own. 
She did not know when this dream had first come to her; 

it seemed to have been somewhere within her all her life, 
though it had not emerged clearly before her until after she 
began to write My Heart. Lily herself would have called the 
daydream a “‘theory,’”’ though she had not yet been that 
definite about it; and at least it was a fancy that had become 
almost a faith. It involved something she thought of as 
Fate—a Fate principally occupied as a God of Love, and 
perfectly dramatic in purpose and execution. For this 
Fate-Personage’s real business was with lovers; Fate had 
neatly arranged all people in pairs, and then, to make drama, 
had separated each pair, hiding one-half of it from the other. 
Somewhere in the world—or at least in the universe, if the 
lanets are peopled—there was a masculine counterpart of 
Sereeil, Lily believed—her one absolute Mate. She would 
meet him sometime, ‘‘if not in this life then in another—or 
perhaps on another planet.”” The tragedy would be not to 
recognize him when they should meet—to see him, perhaps 


(Continued on Page 97) 


‘‘I MEAN~WELL, THAT’S WHAT WE ARE TO EACH OTHER, ISN’T IT? 
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The Demi-God 


There were giants in the earth in 
those days ... mighty men.. . 
men of renown. Genesis vi, 4. 


EMI-GODS—that’s what 
they were known as, at 
Radley. There isan equiv- 

alent for the phrase in every col- 
lege in the country, the only difference being that in one it 
may connote prowess in athletics, in another distinction in 
matters social or otherwise. It is a fortuitous celebrity. 
Some men are heroes by inheritance. Some have it thrust 
upon them at the end of a flying wedge of yelling Goths in 
leather helmets. But a hero is a hero, and why one man is 
and another man is not, is often hard to explain. Moreover, 
heroes are like women in that they take most pride in the 
qualities that are not theirs. 

Charlton Rand was one of these. Five feet eleven, with 
a figure like those outline sketches of the Olympians in the 
vocabulary of Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar, burned 
a permanent light mahogany from driving his Uncle 
William’s harvesting machine, he had achieved his niche in 
the Radley Hall of Fame by snatching an inflated pigskin 
out of the air on a forward pass and making a fifty-yard run 
through most of the Ozark eleven for a triumphant touch- 
down. He had been merely a substitute, and when two 
successive accidents on the field had deprived the home 
eleven of its last regular half-back, the coach had sent him 
in as a sort of forlorn hope. All bull luck, of course. But 
somehow the whistle had transformed him into a hundred 
and sixty pounds of irresistible force, and he crashed furi- 
ously through the opposing line like a charging buffalo. 
Was that the half-baked, timid chap that usually could be 
found hanging about the classical alcove in the library? 


| Rid TO that time he had been an unconsidered respect- 
ability, an amiable “grind,” distinctly cramped by the 
feeling that he ought to make the most of his college oppor- 
tunities and indulging in athletics merely for the sake of 
exercise— Rand, '25. That final half-second’s burst across 
the line, during which he became convinced that Walter 
Camp made Torquemada look like an ice-cream freezer, 


shot him into the zenith of poms popularity. The sky. 


dripped crimson, green and gold. Instantly and for all time 
he became ‘“‘Ranny”’ to the world of undergraduates and 
graduates alike. 
“Three times three and three long Rads for Ranny!”’ 
The stars sang together. The frenzied bleachers arose and 
hu each other. Dimly as in another world he heard the 
college band strike up: 


Oh, Radley was old Radley 
When Ozark was a pup; 


becoming by instinctive accord: 


Oh, Ranny was old Ranny 
When Ozark was 
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I/ustrations by George Brehm 


That night, while intoxicated 
Radleyans danced yelling about 
bonfires, he was solemnly elected 
a member of ‘‘The Dragon,” a 
social institution so sacred that 
its name is never mentioned— 
that is, hardly ever. Fame tapped 
him with her sword, and he arose Sir Charlton, a college 
knight “‘sans peur et sans reproche,”’ a demi-god. 

He awoke the morning after the game into an entirely 
new universe in which he was not merely a fixed star, but a 
three-ringed planet with many satellites and having an 
orbit near the sun. Men he barely knew by sight now hailed 
him familiarly. He heard himself pointed out on the campus 
to visiting aunts and cousins: ‘‘ That big fellow? Oh, that’s 
‘Ranny’—Charlton Rand, you know, our great half-back.”’ 
And he could almost hear the awed responsive murmurs of 
“Oh, yes! Of course!” 


E EXPANDED in every way. But what gave him most 

satisfaction was that his new friends seemed to take it 
for granted that. he was to the manner born. He thanked 
heaven that his home town of Bartlett was so small that 
none of them had ever even heard of it.. For some reason 
they assumed that he, or his family, must own the whole 
works, whatever they were. It also appeared that each one 
of them jointly, severally and individually likewise owned 
his native birthplace. It was not all ‘“‘dog’”’ either. Tad 
Rohmer, the son of the oil king, came from Rohmer City; 
Winnie Clayton, whose father owned the big copper mines, 
registered from Claytonville; and naturally everybody had 
heard of the Eckmanns and their palace at Hollywood. Out 
of his twelve classmates in the Dragon he knew that the 
families of at least six were socially prominent, and he did 
not need to be told that while they owned neither oil wells 
nor copper mines, nor even a moving-picture company, Jim 
Bradley’s people were the most prominent of all, real swells, 
not “‘in’’ anything, just ‘‘it.’”’ ; 

This was why the obvious attraction that he exercised for 
the scion of all the Bradleys gave him such gratification, for 
Jim was one of those fellows who ‘‘make” the Dragon 
and all similar institutions as a matter of course, one of the 
young patrician type who, like Lord Rosebery, wins the 
Derby, becomes prime minister and just naturally marries 
the richest girl in sight, and whose mother and sister spent 
their lives sacri bridge, a game of which Charlton had only 
read about in the magazines. 

He had made a feebly ineffectual attempt to start square 
with them at the beginning when Jim had come to his room 
to give him the tag that raised him to the heights of 

lory. He knew right then that he couldn’t afford to pay a 
undred dollars a year just to have an exclusive place to 
play billiards in. Rooms in the Freshman Dormitory 
averaged around fifty dollars per annum and Ranny 
boarded at Commons for five-fifty per week; whereas 
the senior group in the Dragon lived at the club-house 
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‘“‘IT WASN’T LIKE THIS WHEN 
BILL FLAGG RUN THIS HOUSE, 
THERE WOULDN’T BE NO 
WOMEN SETTIN’ ROUND EAT- 
IN’ CHOCOLATE BONBONS 
WHILE THE GUESTS WAS 
SHOUTING FER THEIR 
VITTLES”’ 


and were assessed a hundred and fifty 
dollars per term (there were three terms 
in each college year) for the privilege, 
and practically all the members got their 
meals there at ‘‘fifteen per.’’ 

“But honest, Bradley, I’m afraid | 
can’t afford it,’’ protested Ranny, flushed 
and excited as they sat on the window 
ledge after the latter had been tagged. 
“T’m pretty well strapped as it is, 
And ¥ 

“‘Oh, bother!’’ retorted his new friend. 
“You'll manage somehow. Everybody 
does, you know. Nobody cares a hang 
how much money you’ve got. What they 
want is you,”’ 





i SEEMED not only ungracious but 
absurd to question so obvious an asser- 
tion. Certainly they couldn’t want him 
for anything else. He perceived that even 
if he really wanted to, which he didn’t, 
he would not be permitted to refuse. No 
one had ever declined an invitation to join 
the Dragon. It wasn’t done. He would 
join and then, if he found that he couldn't 
possibly keep up his end, he could resign. There was no use 
going into the sordid details of the Rand family history. 

He did not want Jim Bradley to think him a dumb-bell, a 
bumpkin, a hick. When his friends really knew his good 
points, took him at his true valuation, he could affurd to let 
them know the truth. But just now—why, if Jim knew how 
they lived! He pictured the bridge-playing mother and 
sister approaching the Rand country place at 4 Nevada 
Street, their first glimpse of the woodshed laundry and 
chicken run, their discovery of Mrs. Rand’s early relation- 
ship to The Stars and Stripes! No, it couldn’t be done. 
Some slight dissimulation was justifiable. Had not Bradley 
already spoken of a possible visit to Santa Barbara? He 
might never be asked there again as long as he lived. Now 
was the time for him to put Ris best foot forward. Hence, 
after he had signified his willingness to become one of the 
immortals and the messenger of the gods had departed, 
Ranny found himself studying the furnishing of his barren 
room with critical disapproval. He must alter it, change 
everything, obliterate all traces of rusticity, give it an air of 
the great world. 

He had rather liked that old chromo of the faithful 
Saint Bernard watching in the snow beside the fair-haired 
young Savoyard, but he saw now that it was incredibly 
cheap stuff. 

He took it down, as well as the picture of the synthesized 
bird constructed by Aunt Louisa out of real feathers which 
she had picked up in the barnyard. A colored calendar, a 
photograph of the Bartlett main street showing the First 
National Bank, and another of the Flagg family group on 
the porch of The Stars and Stripes, disappeared. It left the 
walls bare but chaste. It was what you had, not what you 
didn’t have, he told himself, that gave you away. 

He glanced down at his clothes and they seemed to him to 
cry out unmistakably to all the world that they had come 
from Moe Icklebaum’s, corner of Main and Pearl streets, 
where they had come from. He knew that he looked 3!! 
right in his sweater. But how could his mother have eve: 
let him choose such a set of hand-me-downs as he had 011! 
He made up his mind, although he knew that he could not 
afford it, to go over that very minute and buy himself 2 
snappy suit of clothes at the College Tailor Shop in thic 
Square. 


ANNY cast a final glance around his room, now practi- 
cally devoid of ornament save for a couple of prize mugs 
on the mantel. Bare as it looked, he told himself that it ws 
better than having it full of cheap junk. He pulled the ru; 
around so that the hole was between the windows an! 
swung the desk in such a way as partly to conceal it. The 
desk was as shabby as the rest of the roum. A square 0! 
soiled blotter held a small glass inkstand without a cover, : 
ruler, two notebooks, and a carved oak frame contained « 
faded cabinet photograph of his mother, taken at about t!: 
time of her marriage. Poor mother! She hadn't had much «' 
a chance! 
He kissed the picture and replaced it behind the inkstan«! 
There was another ‘‘art photograph” there of a bobbed-ha'r 
irl of the “cutie” type, Sadie Meeny, whose papa, Jake 
eeny, ran The Stars and Stripes for Buck Oakley, pres'- 
dent of the First National Bank of Bartlett. Somehow 
Sadie didn’t look quite so good to him as usual, but every 
Radleyan had a girl! He “‘left her lie.’’ Lastly, he arranged 
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his few books. One of them was The Theory of the Leisure 
Class. He slipped it in his pocket and started for the square. 


II 


EAREST MOTHER: Well, I’ve made the Dragon! Gosh! 
D Isn’t it great? Of course you must pretend that it’s nothing, 
and not speak of it by name under any circumstances whatever; but 
just between you and me it’s the only thing I’ve wanted all along. 
It will give me a chance to get to know all the worthwhile fellows, 
like Rohmer, and Hackett, and Eckmann—and maybe to be invited 
to their homes in vacation. They have all been terribly nice to me 
and made me feel exactly as if I’d always been one of them. And it 
isn’t a bit like what is supposed, about drinking and all that. The 
whole idea of the club is always to act like a gentleman. The spirit 
is something very fine and wonderful. Of course most of the men 
who belong have a lot of money. It isn’t what they actually spend 
as much as the way they never seem to think about the cost of 

nyt hing. 
. Do you suppose it would be possible for you to let me have a little 
something extra to pay the initiation fee? Altogether with dues it 
comes to a hundred and thirty dollars for this half year, and I have 
only got eighty-five. I suppose if it is not convenient I can fix it up 
somehow, but I don’t like to seem strapped just at this particular 
instant. You see, this is the chance I’ve been waiting for! Oh, 
Mumsey, I can hardly believe it has come! A thousand kisses! 
Your loving son, CHARLTON. 


The demi-god’s mother read this ingenuous epistle with 
mingled feelings. It had arrived on the heels of a hyperbolic 
newspaper account of his ‘‘superhuman”’ performance, in 
which his face, life-size, had grinned modestly at her out of 
the center of the front page: 


BARTLETT Boy Wins GAME 12-7 AGAINST OZARK 


The Radley team defeated Ozark yesterday afternoon in a closely 
contested gridiron combat by a score of 12 to 7. The hero of the 
hour is Charlton Rand, a Bartlett boy, a graduate of old Number 8, 
son of Mrs. Phoebe Rand, of 4 Nevada Street. Rand was put in asa 
substitute halfback during the second half, and, getting the ball 
on a forward pass, by clever dodging and some timely interference 
made a fifty-yard run through two-thirds of the Ozark eleven for a 
touchdown, thus clinching the game. Radley folks say they are 
going to run Rand for governor next autumn in case he refuses the 
presidency of the university. Bartlett is proud of its young towns- 
man and wishes him all success. 


Mrs. Rand took off her glasses, sighed and placed Charl- 
ton’s letter along with the historic copy of the Bartlett 
Clarion back of the clock on the mantel. She was at once 
proud and perturbed. The Rands came of good old stock, 
but they had not prospered in a worldly sense and Charlton’s 
mother had concealed from him the fact that his education to 
date had practically exhausted the small amount of capital 
which his father’s estate had netted. Luckily Radley was 
not a rich man’s college, 
and most of the under- 
graduates did some- 
thing during vacations 
to help pay their board 
and tuition in term time. 

The general rate of ex- 

penditure was corre- 
spondingly low. It was 

only the swells, the 

Dragon crowd, who 
scattered money 

around, and even they \ 
could hardly have been Lda 
rated as reckless, if \ 
judged by the standards \ \ 
of Eastern universities. y"\) 


HE Rands occupied 
a small frame dwell- 
ing on one of Bartlett's 
less conspicuous streets. 
It stood almost flush 
with the sidewalk and 
thus gained space in the 
rear fora henhouse anda 
combination woodshed 
ind laundry. Timothy 
Rand, Charlton’s 
father, had been given 
: college education by 
his parents in the ex- : 
pectation that he would ; ios 
enter the ministry, as i s 
lis father had before } 
him; but while he had 
taken high rank both at 
ihe university and at the . 
theological school he 
liad shocked and aston- 
ished his social acquaint- 
ances by announcing f 
publicly that his conscience 
would not permit him to an- % oe 
‘wer affirmatively the ques- 
ions then held necessary to 
jualify him for admission to 
the ministry. In a word, he 4 
had been Bartlett’s original 
‘‘modernist’’ and as such he ce er 




















had been lucky to secure a job Sa) a 


as principal of the high school. 

The aroma of apostasy con- 
tinued to cling to him. People 
regarded him as ‘“‘radical,” 
“unsafe,” “almost an athe- 
ist’? — instead of the super- 
scrupulous, high-minded 
citizen that he was. He became 
a martyr to principle, and like 
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most martyrs to principle he lived under a faint social shadow 
which his marriage to pretty Phoebe Flagg, the daughter of 
the proprietor of The Stars and Stripes, did not tend to re- 
move. That she had been to college herself made no differ- 
ence. Folks said that it was a step down for a Rand to marry 
the daughter of a man who, whatever his titular occupation 
might be, ran a ‘boarding and baiting” on the side. 

Carlton had been brought up with what the psycho- 
analysts call a “‘social-inferiority complex,”’ always looking 
for and quick to resent the implication that his mother was 
not exactly as much of a lady as Lawyer Perkins’ wife, Mrs. 
Doctor Fish, or Lucretia Oakley who had married into the 
First National Bank. But the fact remained that there were 
those still living in Bartlett who could remember when 
Phoebe Flagg used to help out in the dining room of her dad’s 
hotel if any of the waitresses got sick. And her ma had done 
the cooking. Everybody in Bartlett liked Carlton and said 
he was all right, but—and there you were! 

At about the time that her son had started for the college 
square to purchase the apparel befitting his new importance, 
Mrs. Rand was climbing the granite steps of the First 
National Bank back in Bartlett. She had known that her 
visit was going to be fruitless, for she had tried unsuccessfully 
to raise more money on the house twice already. “Several 
times she had been on the verge of writing to Charlton that 
he would have to interrupt his college course long enough to 
earn the money to go on, but’ in each instance she had 


refrained. Yet to raise any more to meet his present require- ° 


ments seemed impossible. 

She came out of the bank, her fears confirmed. The Rand 
exchequer was down to hardpan.: In a way she was relieved. 
Her ambition for her son did not go beyond Bartlett, not 
much beyond Nevada Street. She wanted him to be a good 
man like his father, to marry a good nice girl, and to achieve 
a sufficient material success to demonstrate that in contract- 
ing a marriage with the daughter of The Stars and Stripes his 
father had not made a misalliance. 


IX A WORD, she would have been quite content to have 
Charlton become an honest burgher of Bartlett with what- 
ever that implied, irrespective of any exceptional abilities or 
qualifications he might have had. The thought of anything 
more frightened her. She shut her eyes to the possibility of 
her duckling turning out to be a swan. Perhaps in the back 
of her simple head was the fear that the swan might cleave to 
heights that would leave her far below. It was not altogether 
a selfish fear either. The little puddle swan might turn giddy 
and fall. The puddle was good enough for her, even if the 
water had been a little chilly. It ought to be good enough 
for her son. The element of pride was there too. He would 
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show them! He might even become an officer of the First 
National Bank some psd ! 

Yet she knew that Charlton had something that the other 
Bartlett boys did not have, and she was really not surprised 
at his making the Dragon. Of course they would be glad to 
have Charlton anywhere, she assured herself. He would be 
a credit to any circle. It was, as he had written, his one great 
chance. “I may be invited to their homes.’’ Yes—and fall 
in love with one of their sisters. And be taken into some 
ape business in a metropolis far from Bartlett and from her. 

e would live with his new wife in a fine house on some wide 
avenue in a distant city, and forget all about his poor old 
mother, back there on Nevada Street. She would never see 
him, except Base for a grudging yearly visit, when she 
would be coldly welcomed, to say nothing of being terrorized 
by the servants. Whatever his gain, it would be her loss. He 
would become luxury loving, idle, useless—even dissipated. 
They would teach him to drink and gamble; worse perhaps. 
Better that the money be not forthcoming, that he be com- 
pelled to forgo the garish frivolities of society, forced to 
pursue the even tenor of the narrow way of work and study. 


HE stood timidly on the top step of the bank, an anxious 

expression on her still attractive face with its frame of 
wavy gray hair. Better, far better that her son should stay 
in his home town, where she could look after and guide him. 
She would go home and write him the truth—that she had 
no more money. : 

Phoebe Rand looked up and down the muddy street with 
its ankle-deep ruts. It was noon, and most of the folks had 
gone home to dinner. Willie Salmon, who drove a decrepit 
flivver proudly acclaimed ‘“‘taxi,”’ was sitting on the front 
seat smoking a corncob and joking with Nigger Mose, the 
barber’s bootblack. Across the way Mr. Morris Shapiro, the 
proprietor of The Boston Store, was squatting inside the show 
window arranging a display of leather goods. Next door but 
one, the new Nickelodeon advertised in lurid colors The Kiss 
That Burned—Why Girls Love Cavemen. She wavered. 

‘Mornin’, Mrs. Rand,’’ nodded the dry-goods king, 
emerging. ‘‘ Ve are hearin’ great t’ings of Charley, eh?”’ 

She smiled a modest acknowledgment, and turned south. 

Willie, a contemporary of her childish school days, grinned 
graciously at her without stirring. ‘‘Hello, Phoebe! How 
you been? Guess you're feeling pretty perky about Charlton, 
aren’t you? I always said there was stuff in him.” 

Then she knew. No; her fears were not for Charlton, but 
for herself. Bartlett might be all right for those who had no 
greater ambition than to eat three square meals a day. But 
could she doom her son to a lifetime of Willie and Morris and 
Mose? Wasn’t he entitled to his chance—to try his wings? 
Wasn’t that what college was for? 
She had been selfish. No sacri- 
fice on her part should be too 
great to enable Charlton to take 

advantage of every oppor- 
tunity for self-develop- 
ment. 


Ze (Continued on Page 126) 





FOR SOME REASON THEY ASSUMED THAT 
HE, OR HIS FAMILY, MUST OWN THE 
WHOLE WORKS, WHATEVER THEY WERE 
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© FERNAND DE GUELORE 


%| HAT I am a singer at all is due directly to the 
4) fact that my mother loved songs. As far 
back as my memory reaches I can hear her 
crooning them. The first time was a cold, 
silent night in winter. I was probably three 
fe) or four years old. The low-ceilinged room in 
our stone peasant hut was lighted errati- 

= cally by the smudged glare of a lutchina, a 
rough stick of wood lit at the sharpened end. This torch 
was stuck in an iron holder and its glowing ashes fell now 
and again with a little hiss into water in a wooden bucket 
provided for them. Its flare changed my shadow into a 
great black giant that crouched and shuddered on the wall 
beside me. 

But the light from the icon lamp—a tiny oil lamp of red- 
dish glass always placed before shrines in Russian homes— 
fell upon my mother and caressed her slight figure, her soft 
blue eyes, her blond hair combed so smoothly to the head, 
and the tender curve of her ruddy cheek. Her fingers 
busied themselves with the fashioning of some fabric, a shirt 
for me probably. 

And as she worked she sang Russian folk songs, many of 
which I use in my concerts today—songs of the broad Rus- 
sian prairies; wild, mad love songs; songs of the driving rain 
and the hushed fall of great feathers of snow; of the plaint of 
the /utchina and its quivering light; songs of death riding 
like a dread horseman; songs of glorious wassail; songs of 
women; songs of joy and pain; songs of sullen rivers and 
dark forests; boatmen’s songs; songs of the people; splendid, 
heart-quickening, wonderful songs. 





The First Musical Influence 


ND as my mother sang, the dim-lit, chilly stone hut be- 
came a terrifying, wonderful place peopled with the crea- 
tures of her songs. T atihet them in an agony of ecstatic 
stillness, until even my shadow no longer shivered on the 
wall, lest it break the spell and frighten them away. I be- 
came one of them in my soul. My imagination made me the 
terrible horseman skimming over the snow-packed earth; 
changed me to the irresistible knight who carried off all the 
fairest princesses. 

That was the beginning. That night the magic of music 
set its seal upon me, and the songs my mother sang claimed 
me for their own for all time. The first musical influence in 
my long and varied career had manifested itself, and I was 
doomed. 

But being doomed, marked by music for its own, did not 
disturb me greatly. In fact, not recognizing my destiny, its 
beginnings entranced me. I would sit hunched in my cor- 
ner by the hour, intent on the songs sung by my mother to 
the soft accompaniment of her whirring spindle. I began to 
dream after a time of that great outside world of which 
fascinating rumors had been circulated in the old Tartar 
town of Kazan, where I was born on February fourteenth— 
third, old style—in 1873. These rumors boldly stated that 
this was an astounding place, where there were even more 


wonderful songs ‘ 
than my mother’s S 
and stories more ‘ 
glamorous than ‘e 
those she told were 
actually lived by 
human beings of the 
selfsame clay as my- 
self. I yearned to 
explore this fabul- 
ous place and made 
up my mind to do 
it as soon as I could 
escape parental 
vigilance. 

But about the 
time each evening I 
had arrived at the 
decision to test the 
truth of these excit- 
ing rumors for my- 
self it would be 
midnight, and my 
father would return 
from the prisut- 
stviye, or court- 
house, where he 
worked. Upon his 
arrival my mother 
would leave her 
work and say briskly 
‘Come, little one, 
off to bed with you,”’ 
and pile me between 
the covers in a trice, 
while I was still ad- 
dled with adven- 
turous dreams and 
half drunk with 
song. Thus is the 
bold and adventur- 
ous spirit frustrated 
by the weakness of 
the flesh. 

I remember that a young blacksmith, over whose shop we 
lived in one small room during one of our various peregrina- 
tions, underscored, so to speak, the early musical influence 
wielded by my mother’s songs. He was a cheerful, carefree 
sort who permitted me to work the bellows and in payment 
hammered out little iron blocks for me to play babky with. 
He was not a vodka addict, as were the majority in that 
little town and its suburbs, and he sang very well. I cannot 
recall his name, but the depth of my childish love for him 
is still vivid. 

He always sang at his work, his voice sounding young 
and free above the cheerful clatter of hammers on anvil 
and iron. His strong, clear tones would ascend and mingle 
with the sweet voice of my mother as she sang at her 
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scrubbing or baking, or spinning or sweeping. How clean 
she kept that tiny room in spite of us! And how much 
forthright courage and cheerfulness rang in her voice! 

When my mother heard the song that the blacksmith was 
singing, she would pause for an instant with a little smile, 
— to him. Then she would join in and make a duet 
of it. 

I was greatly astonished at first to hear that two voices 
could sing together in so much harmony and accord and yet 
be singing different things. It was little indeed that I recked 
of two-part harmony in those days! 

But as I listened and discovered that this duet was no acci- 
dent, but a definite design woven by the voices of these two, 
I tried to sing with them. Only the.most I dared was to hum 
cautiously, lest I spoil the lovely sound. Upon hearing my 
timorous buzzing the blacksmith would pause 
and shout cheerfully: ‘‘Let her go, Fedya; 
let her go! Sing! It'll cheer your soul. A 
song is a bird. Let her go, and away she 
flies !’’ 

Though my soul was cheerful enough, I 
often did sing after that. 

And I carried my new accomplishment with 
me wherever I went—to the baths, to the 
fishing grounds, or to my day-dreaming in 
the field. 

And it always seemed to me after the last 
note had quivered into silence that the song 
still lived a-wing. 

Strengthening my instinctive desire, now 
well crystallized by the songs of my mother, 
toward the glamour of make- 
believe were the khorovods, or 
round dances. These took place 
twice a year, on Samik Day— 
the seventh Thursday after 
Easter—and on Saviour’s Day. 

These festivities were no 
idle matters with us children. 
We made a great ado about 
them. The girls rouged and 
powdered and bedecked them- 
selves with ruby-colored rib- 
bons and bright saraphans. 
The boys, too, wore special 
costumes. 

The dances were all simplic- 
ity itself. We formed a ring, 
very much after the fashion 
of your children’s well-known 
song, ‘‘ Here We Go Round the 
Mulberry Bush,” and circling 
and circling until we were 
slightly and delightfully dizzy, 
we flung out wonderful song: 
into the clear air. 


‘Round-Dance Songs 


| THE songs lay the real 
glory of the khorovods. 
Some of these were fascinating. 
I remember that one, which my 
friend, N. Rimsky-Korsakoft, 
heard in a khorovod at Makovnitsky, clung to that great 
composer’s memory all his days: 














J 
Ty) 
And it was the regret of his life that, for some unknown rea- 
son, he was never able to find a place for it in any of his 
subsequent compositions. 

The khorovods intoxicated me with their songs, the 
whirling skirts and the bright-painted faces. They were life 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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r HE most reas- 
[ ssring thing in 
American life to- 
day is in the work and 
spirit of the faculties 
and undergraduates in 
the six hundred and 
seventy universities 
and colleges of the 
country. With due al- 
lowance for the facts 
that some of these in- 
stitutions are much bet- 
ter than others and 
that in the best of them 
there is room for im- 
provement, the asser- 
tion of this optimistic 
opinion applies to all 
groups—the privately 
endowed universities 
and colleges of the East, 
the great public state 
universities of the 
West, the separate col- 
leges for men, the sepa- 
rate colleges for women, 
the coeducational insti- 
tutions everywhere. 
They are doing a 
splendid thing. None 
of them should be elim- 
inated because it is of 
a certain type or of a 
particular geographical 
region, There is need 
for them all, and for 
many more. The num- 
ber of them that could 
be spared because of 
failure to struggle 






































































































































































































































“‘My mother tells of 
an incident of her own 
student days, when she 
was in the old Massa- 
chusetts State Normal 
School at Bridgewater 
in the class of 1874. One 
day she and all the 
other girls in her class 
found on their desks at 
the opening of an 
arithmetic period little 
three-cornered folded 
notes. Inside of each 
was written ‘Do you 
love Jesustoday?’ The 
notes had been put 
‘there by a member of 
the class. The young 
woman of 1924 goes 
about it very differ- 

“ently. Our religion is 
ceasing to be stereo- 
typed and mawkish. 
But there is a swinging 
back to recognition of 
the need and import- 
ance of a true spiritual 
inner life for the indi- 
vidual. We arecoming 
out of the period in 
which social service 
without a spiritual 
meaning in it, for the 
one who serves, has 
been considered suffi- 
cient. The service con- 
tinues, but the young 
people are seeking for 
something even better 
and deeper than that.’’ 
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within their class or to 
serve their commu- 
nities is so small as to 
be almost negligible in 
any general considera- 
ion of the matter. 

Such favorable com- 
ment concerning the 
performance and 
promise of these 
schools, as compared 
with other American institutions, is based on conclusions 
drawn from various recent trips about the United States for 
the purpose of obtaining information and impressions as to 
major social activities, such as the churches, the public 
schools, politics, labor unions and employers’ associations. 
The colleges seem to excel them all in methods and results, 
in the quality and spirit of their efforts. 


Real Religion in the (Colleges 


8 Ben is no state university which is not far superior in 
tone, morally and intellectually, to the legislature of the 
same state, no great city college or university which does not 
outrank in the same manner the political government of its 
city. 

The cause of religion, as something more than the mere 
survival of a respectable habit, an agency for social diversion 
or an excuse for intolerance, is faring better in the colleges 
than in the churches themselves. With students it is a mat- 
ter of real discussion, based more on faith than on prejudice, 
either as a subject of the curriculum or as something outside 
formal schedules, but to the voluntary consideration of 
which men and women living in an atmosphere of study 
naturally gravitate. This is as true of the tax-supported 
universities in which there can be no religious instruction, 
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paid for out of the public funds, as of the endowed institu- 
tions. Much is printed about the atheism of students. If 
it were a common thing, we would hear much less about it. 
Vociferous but small groups do talk about it while the pose 
lasts. It is as important to those temporarily afflicted as the 
measles, but useful to a student community because it fur- 
nishes an added incentive to the majority who believe, to 
consider more thoroughly what and why they believe. 

The question of religion among students was put by the 
writer to several of the presidents, deans and students inter- 
viewed. ‘‘We have no chapel exercises here because it is a 
state school,” replied Miss Anne Dudley Blitz, Dean of 
Women in the University of Minnesota, “‘but there is a 
growing spirit of religion among our students, both men and 
women. The girl who goes about prattling of her soul and 
her religion to all who will listen is no longer in the picture. 
But the number of young women who think more about 
their souls after they get into the college atmosphere, and 
who try to live accordingly, is greatly increasing. 


Datly Life 


u ITH groups as 


worth while. Our Pro- 

testants and Catholics, 

our Jewsand Buddhists 

in the student body 
are seeking by conference and friendly coéperation to learn 
wherein they are in accord, instead of emphasizing their 
differences,” 

On all the other major questions of American life, as in re- 
ligion, the great organizations for teaching and learning are 
in the lead. ; ; 

In every university there are disinterested teachers and 
students striving year in and year out to learn and contribute 
something toward the solution of economic perplexities 
which employers and employes cannot see from both sides. | 

The public school system of the country as a whole, with~ 
a few splendid exceptional localities scattered here and there, 
is so inadequate in furnishing preparation and inspiration 
that it does not put two pupils, out of each hundred that it 
gets, through to college entrance. 

So it is that the searcher for facts and impressions of 
American life finds the best that there is in the colleges—not 
in the stadium on the day of the big game nor on the campus 
on the occasion of junior prom. or senior-class day, but on the 
ordinary college work day. 

The thrill and the hope are there at the beginning of every 
hour when hundreds, or thousands, according to whether 
you are at the small college or the big university, are swarm- 
ing across the campus to their lecture rooms and laboratories. 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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Gainsborough’s Daughters—Reproduced for The Ladies’ Home Journal from the original in the London National Gallery, by courtesy of its directors. 


Gatnsborouehs Daughters and Nelly O'Brien 


SeaitiE picture by Gainsborough which is reproduced 

Mma) above, in colors, from the original painting is not 

Mag) 2 typical example of its painter’s genius, but it is 

aa) one of his most exquisite works and as beautiful a 
Seseees) Child study as English art, so rich in that branch 
of portraiture, can offer. Among all the children painted by 
Reynolds, Hoppner, Opie, Romney and Gainsborough him- 
self, I can recall none where the transparent tints and happy 
vividness of infancy are so caught and preserved, while 
the richness and delicacy of the color are not less remark- 
able than the spontaneity of the action. The two little 


By E.V. Lucas 


girls— Margaret Gainsborough, in yellow, and Mary Gains- 
borough—are pursuing the butterfly for all time, with hardly 
a shade less of animation and gayety today than when they 
were seen by their father in his garden in Ipswich as long 
ago as 1754. . 

Sitters with large banking accounts can impose conditions; 
but when a man paints his two little daughters we must 
assume that he pleases himself, and that is one reason why 


this picture is so enchanting. In it you find united a painter 
of genius, a proud and affectionate father, and two delicious 
buds of innocency. It must be remembered, too, that it was 
done when Gainsborough was still in his native county, and 
was still simple and, although not poor, not rich. Money 
can be an artist’s foe as readily as anyone’s; and Gains- 
borough, when fame and wealth came upon him later, in 
Bath, was probably never so happy as in his Suffolk days. 
That he painted this picture to please himself, we know; 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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seal) RICT grammarians would call them the 
#1 Misses Jedbury; but they are known in the 
village as Miss Jedburys. They always have 
been Miss Harriet and Miss Nelly, and they 
remain Miss Harriet and Miss Nelly. No- 
body in the village now knows whether any 
attempt was ever made to persuade either to 
become anybody else. There may have been 
romances, hints, fears, bitter disappointments for Miss Jed- 
burys, but if so these are long forgotten and the sisters have 
been all their lives single in Marshmeadow, and look asthough 
they would die there, still Miss Jedburys. 

They live upon the fringe of the village, in a cottage which 
was once two cottages. It is red-tiled and weather-boarded, 
and the boards are painted a sort of putty-gray color which 
is now rather faded. The cottage lies a long way back from 
the road, and each half of it is like a reflection of the other 
half. In front of it is a long wide garden, without flowers, 
filled with rows and rows of vegetables set across its width, 
and interrupted here and there by gnarled old fruit trees. A 
plain wooden paling, also painted gray, to match the cot- 
tage, separates the garden from the village street, and a 
straight, brick-paved pathway runs from the two front doors 
of the cottage, which are generally open, down to a small 
gate in the paling. 





Te cottage has four rooms, two twins upstairs and two 
down; and behind it are two very tiny sculleries, still di- 
vided, although a single glass roof, with its panes whitewashed, 
covers both and shelters them alike from sun and rain. Be- 
hind all this, apart from some sheds, are two or three acres 
which are used as pasture. 

Miss Jedburys were not born in this cottage. They were 
born, fifty years ago and more, in a cottage that no longer 
exists. It fell down some years ago, after it had been con- 
demned by the inspectors of rural dwellings. Its ruins have 
been thriftily used for other purposes. Its site is still known 
as “Old Tom Jedbury’s.” Tom Jedbury was the father of 
Miss Jedburys, and both he and his wife are buried and 


*“*SIGH, SIGH, SIGH; AND NOW YOU’RE CRYING. 
FORGOTTEN YOU EVER EXISTED’”’ 


ALL OVER A BABY WHO’S 


half forgotten. Old Tom Jedbury wasa builder. He bought 
land outside the village and built several houses in the 
neighborhood; but he never lived in a house of his own 
building, because he was thrifty, sold at a profit when prices 
were high, and bought at a profit when prices were low. 
That is why, at his death, Miss Jedburys were able to live in 
their charming red-tiled cottage with the gray weather- 
boarding, and eat the vegetables which grew in their own 
garden, and draw rents from others which made them 
wealthy upon a hundred pounds a year. Miss Jedburys 
were respected. They were not gentry, but they were inde- 
pendent. They employed a man to do the rough work of the 
garden, and a woman to do the rough work of the house. 
Otherwise they did everything for themselves, sat in black 
silk on Sunday afternoons, and were able to save in a year 
nearly as much as they spent. 

It is a curious thing that Miss Harriet closely resembled 
her father, and Miss Nelly her mother, not only in feature 
but in character. The facts were well known in the village, 
where Miss Nelly was much liked and Miss Harriet slight 
feared. Old Tom Jedbury had been a sturdy fellow with 
broad shoulders, a dusty coat, a cocked hat, and a. brass 
watch chain. He had stood with his feet apart, and he had 
talked—when he spoke at all, which was not often—in a 
thick, peremptory voice, raising a short plump forefinger to 
emphasize his remarks. 

Mrs. Jedbury, upon the other hand, had been a quiet, de- 
termined little woman, whose tongue was active only when 
she was exasperated. Otherwise she was placid, brisk, and 
a good housewife. 

Not very many people had ever seen a quarrel between 
Mr. and Mrs. Jedbury. At any disagreement Mr. Jedbury 
cleared his throat and raised his forefinger, and then cleared 
his throat again and allowed his nose and face to twitch. 
But he did not use his thick, peremptory voice. He kept 
that for his laborers or for the people who fell behind with 
their rent. 

His silence in face of his wife was therefore full of interest 
for the villagers. With raised brows and significant glances, 
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they waited until later before commenting upon the subject 
of the disagreement. It seemed to them that Mr. Jedbury 
at one time had received some sort of melancholy rebuff, and 
that he remembered the rebuff very well for the remainder 
of his life. 

This of course was all long ago, when Old Tom Jedbury 
and his wife were still alive. They had been dead very nearly 
fifteen years. Miss Harriet closely resembled her father, and 
Miss Nelly her mother, not only in feature but in character. 

Both Miss Jedburys could cook, but Miss Nelly as a rule 
prepared the meals. Miss Harriet, who was a year older 
than Miss Nelly, worked in the garden and kept the house 
clean and tidy. She thus had the supervision of George, the 
garden help, and Mrs. Wright, who helped in the house. 
She was fierce with them. With Miss Nelly she was not 
fierce, although she frowned at her and shot little glances 
from under her dark brows. 

Miss Harriet was thin, rather tall and very neat in her 
dress. Her face was gray, her eyes black, and her mouth 
went down at the corners. In each of her cheeks was a long 
crease. Her. hands were long and bony, and she sometimes 
wore a small, dark red shawl across her shoulders because she 
felt the cold. She looked something like a witch with tidy 
hair, and held herself very erect. 

Miss Nelly, on the other hand, was plumper, not quite so 
tall, and had very gray eyes, which were somehow like those 
of acat. It may have been that her broad cheekbones and 
snubbly nose gave Miss Nelly that appearance. Her hair 
was a soft mouse-brown, and she had a little smile for every- 
body. Nevertheless, in spite of this smile, Miss Nelly was 
never cheated. No milkman or baker or draper would have 
thought of giving her short measure or short weight. There 
is that in some human beings which keeps those who deal 
with them quite honest. Miss Nelly had it. Whereas George 
resumed his work with a scowl after reproof from Miss 
Harriet and soon forgot his trouble, he always kept hal! an 
eye warily upon Miss Nelly when she walked in the garden. 
Just so does the chicken feel anxiety at the neighborhood olf 
a hawk. 


S FOR Mrs. Wright, she adored both Miss Jedburys. She 
said in the village that you couldn’t ask to work for a 
nicer pair of women in all England. She felt equally at case 
with either of them, and for Mrs. Wright the fierceness of 
Miss Harriet and the quiet mildness of Miss Nelly were alike 
tolerable and even occasion for hearty liking. The reason 
she and George did not see eye to eye about Miss Jedburys 
was that George was a man and Mrs. Wright was a woman. 
Men are always nervous of women of any character. Thiey 
believe them to have eyes in the back of their heads and a 
mysterious knowledge of all things, such as pipes thrust 
burning into trousers pockets and small packages taken 
away at the close of the afternoon. 

One morning a remarkable thing happened to Miss Jed- 
burys. They received a letter with the London postmark. 
Now Wilson, the village postman, knew all the handwritings 
in the world—the world, that is, of Marshmeadow—«nd 
when he saw the envelope for Miss Jedburys that morning he 
scratched his head in bewilderment. For the handwriting 
was unknown to him. More, it was unlike any handwriting 
that he remembered to have seen in the village during all {11s 
thirty years of service. If the’letter had been a postcard, he 
would have mastered the mystery at once; but it was 4 
letter, which revealed no secrets even after a dozen turns and 
dexterous pressures. 

So Wilson was forced to knock at Miss Jedburys’ door and, 
as neither Miss Harriet nor Miss Nelly was in the house, to 
leave the letter upon the sitting-room table without learning 
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its contents. The secret of these for the present was to lie 
with Miss Jedburys. They read the letter together. It said: 


Dear Harriet and Nelly I hope you are both well, I am well but 
in great trouble dear Harriet and Nelly for Geraldine and Poppy are 
both ill with scarlet fever and I am afraid for my little Jimmy, he has 
been away and has not caught it but his Granny—Harry’s mother— 
is an old woman over seventy and he is asking to come home as he is 
not happy there, he has nothing to do but to sit in her two rooms, no 
garden or other children or anything to amuse the poor dear. Dear 
Harriet and Nelly for the sake of old times I am wondering if it is 
asking you too much to ask you to take care of him till I get the two 
others quite well. There is no risk I assure you, he has been with his 
granny from the first and is a good boy, and I shall disinfect this 
letter before I send it, but if you could help me I should never forget 
it. Do please help me. Your affectionate cousin 

Emity DANVERS. 


Miss Jedburys read the whole of this letter through, and 
Miss Harriet, laying it upon the window ledge, instinctively 
wiped her hand upon her skirt and then dusted the skirt 
freely with the same hand, so as to dislodge any clinging 
scarlet-fever germs. It had been Miss Harriet who had 
opened the letter, and who had been holding it until now. 

‘‘Well!’’ exclaimed Miss Nelly breathlessly. ‘‘What 
sauce!’’ An added pink was in her cheek.’ Her eyes sparkled. 

‘What impudence!’’ added Miss Harriet in a very serious 
voice. ‘‘Emmy always had it. Always.”’ 

HERE wasa long pause. Miss Harriet cleared her throat 

and folded herarmsgrimly. It wasclear that she had been 
surprised, and that she felt indignant—indignant enough to 
remain indignant for the whole morning, if need be. Her 
mouth turned down still more at the corners. The creases in 
her gray cheeks were very pronounced. She seemed immov- 
able. Her very immovability exasperated her sister. 

“Yes, but what we goin’ to do?” asked Miss Nelly. ‘See, 
he can’t be more’n five or six, I shouldn’t think. Child like 
that. He can’t, not if How long’s she been married? 
Fifteen years? I know there’s four years’ difference.” 

“Must be.”” Miss Harriet spoke in a resolute groan. 

“Well, but what 
we goin’ to do?” 
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until she left the carriage at Revelstone Junction. And at 
that point she gave him to the guard, and Jimmy sat on a 
little wooden box in the guard’s van for the remainder of the 
journey, watching silent a young man who returned the 
stare from under his smart peaked cap, or whistled, or moved 
about looking at the parcels in his van; and Jimmy almost fell 
out of the train at each station while the guard was away, and 
grew mysteriously dirtier with the passing of every mile. 

He was round-faced and nearly six years old, and wore a 
large straw sailor hat with elastic under his chin; but his 
face was rather white, and his pale blue eyes stared a little. 
He looked miserable and cowed, as if he were ready to cry. 
But he did not cry in the train, because he was staring at the 

uard. His basket of clothes for the visit was of the smallest. 

t was like a doll’s basket. And by the time Marshmeadow 
was reached Jimmy was sleepy and more homesick and more 
frightened than ever; and when he was lifted out of the van 
by the guard and saw Miss Harriet waiting there for him on 
the platform, with severe eyes and two long creases in her 
cheeks, looking like a witch with tidy hair, Jimmy began to 
cry in earnest. ‘‘Take me home!” he bellowed. ‘‘Take me 
home! Daddy, take me home!” 

He stamped quickly with both feet, his mouth stretched 
wide open and big tears rolling down his cheeks. And then, 
as Miss Harriet stooped down in terror, taking both his 
hands in hers, trying to comfort him, Jimmy twisted away, 
almost screaming. 

When she would have coaxed, wiping away his tears with 
a lavender-scented pocket handkerchief, Jimmy sniffed the 
strange and delightful scent, and wriggled more stubbornly, 
and at last blurted out the truth. “‘Go away. I don’t— 
don’t like you,” he sobbed. ‘‘You’re ugly. I want to go 
home. Daddy!” 


It was the most tragic moment in his young life—perhaps 
also in Miss Harriet’s life, but as to that we do not know. 

They were alone together upon the platform, near the end 
of it, by the signal box; and the train was gone, and the 
gleaming rails appeared to quiver in the heat. And the sky 
above was dazzling blue, and there were fresh green trees and 














again asked Miss 
Nelly. ‘‘ The child 
can’t go back 
there, that’s cer- 
tain.” 

‘*She never 
ought to of had 
him.’’ Miss Har- 
riet was fixed in 
her pessimism. 
She referred, not 
to Jimmy but to 
Jimmy’s father. 

Miss Nelly ob- 
jected. “Oh, don’t 
be silly. Good 
enough for her, I 
always said. Great 
stuck-up thing, 
she was. I wonder 
what the child’s 
like.” 

‘‘Like her,’”’ 
groaned Miss Har- 
riet, wiping her 
fingers again upon 
her skirt. ‘‘We 
don’t want him 
here.” 

“ Going off with 
him like that, of 
course she’s had a 
bad time.” 

‘Serve her 
right,” gruffly said 
Miss Harriet. 

“Still, she is a 
cousin. I think 
he’d better have a 
little bed in your 
room. See, mine’s 
got the wardrobe 
and that. I expect 
Mrs. Beals would 
lend that little 


bed.”’ 


‘s N MY ” 
Miss Harriet 
spoke in a thick, 
peremptory voice, 
raising a long, 
bony forefinger as 
if to emphasize 
the refusal she 
was about to give. 
lhen she cleared 
her throat and 
half turned away. 
tier nose and face 
twitched slightly. 
Jimmy came 
under the guard’s 
care. He had been 
put into the train 
in London by his 
father, and a lady 
had promised to 
look after him 
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brilliant summer flowers by the fence at the back of the plat- 
Sorte and the sweet smell of the country penetrated every- 
thing. 

But Jimmy saw none of these beauties; he saw only an old 
thin woman with severe eyes and two long creases in her 
cheeks, looking like a witch with tidy hair, and smelling 
faintly of camphor, like a preserved moth. He screamed 
again, in terror at the thought that Miss Harriet was stealing 
him away from Daddy and Mummy, completely unmanage- 
able. It was painful. The poor woman was full of sorrow at 
his state, at her own helplessness. She looked even more 
fiercely at Jimmy, with the fierceness of gruff desperation. 


ORTUNATELY for Miss Harriet, Mr. Rawlings, the 
station master, a man with very red cheeks and merry 
eyes and rough, horny hands, came to her aid. He had seven 
children of his own and knew how to manage frightened boys. 
“Here, here, here!’’ he cried reassuringly to Jimmy. 
‘*What’s all this about, hey?’’ And he chucked the little 
boy under the chin. To Miss Harriet he said: ‘‘Get him 
some sweets, Miss Harriet. That’s what he wants. That’ll 
quiet him. The poor lad’s weary, that’s what’s the matter 
with him.” 

“‘T will. Of course I will,’’ said Miss Harriet, starting to 
her feet, feeling for a purse and finding none. 

“Here, wait a bit. Wait a bit. You stop where you are, 
Miss Harriet.” And with that Mr. Rawlings went to a 
penny-in-the-slot machine and brought back a piece of 
butterscotch, which he tore from its carton as he walked. 
“Come along; try that, old man,” he said. ‘‘That’s better, 
ain’t it?” 

There was a moment’s pause—of doubt, of fear, of instinc- 
tive recoil from persuasion. They all stood, as it were, on 
tiptoe, contemplating failure. Then Jimmy, half sobbing 
still, and hiccuping from hunger and tears, took the sweet 
and brought it almost reluctantly to his mouth. Miss Harriet 
watched him sucking it. 


(Continued on Page 118) 














HER FACE, BROAD AND PLUMP, AS SHE LOOKED AT MISS. HARRIET TENDING THE POOR WOUNDED 
HAND OF JIMMY, WAS DEEPLY REDDENED 
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#] in their salesmanship and 
displaying defective man- 
auteet} agement in putting their 
oods upon the market, but the 
act remains that not in a long 
time has there been so deep and 
persistent a popular interest in the 
things which the churches are sup- 
posed to represent. Multitudes of 
people are concerned about religion. 
Some of this public interest is su- 
perficial, aroused by the uproar of 
theological controversy, but a great 
deal of it is sincere, searching and 
personal. Never in our generation, 
nor in the one that preceded it, has 
religion been so general a topic of 
conversation in Pullman cars and 
hotel corridors, so acceptable as 
news in magazines. Some froth 
doubtless floats upon this stream 
of popular interest, but underneath 
flows a current of deep and serious 
thoughtfulness. Folk are seeking 
for religion. Moreover, they want 
the kind of religion that unsnarls 
the tangles of the soul, cleanses and 
clarifies the mind, organizes and 
unifies the life and brings dynamic 
power and joy. 

If this could be made clear to 
the churches, so that they would 
feel the reality of the demand made 
on them, the seriousness of the 
challenge which they face, one feels 
sure that the effect would be tonic 
and salutary. Doubtless there are 
many matters of theological opinion 
which must be thought through and 
worked out, many matters of ec- 
clesiastical organization to be set- 
tled and of sectarian difference to 
be accommodated, but all this 

































































































































































































































































pulpits have thundered in vain, 
that we do not live primarily by 
things, but by meanings, by the 
inward significance of life, by the 
resources of the soul. In the midst 
of civilization’s externalities which 
have not satisfied man’s spirit in 
days of peace nor saved the world 
from the greatest holocaust of 
history, many find themselves cry- 
ing like the Psalmist, “Bring my 
soul out of prison,”’ and when any- 
one becomes conscious of that need 
he is wanting religion. 


TILL another reason for the re- 

newal of interest in man’s in- 
terior life is to be found in the 
superficiality of the social gospel, 
to which a large and _ influential 
section of the church gave itself in 
the generation just passing. Liberal 
groups in the churches, especially, 
have been earnestly trying to re- 
cover and restate the social message 
of Christianity. For centuries the 
church treated this earth too much 
as though it were a shanty where 
for a night man lodged on his 
journey to heaven or to hell. If the 
roof leaked or the sanitary arrange- 
ments were not good, such disad- 
vantages were negligible; it was 
only eternal destinies that counted. 
Then Christianity awoke to see 
that this earth is no shanty, but a 
settled residence where mankind 
will probably live for a long time 
and where social conditions make 
a momentous difference to person- 
ality. Since then Christianity has 
been seriously trying to define its 
message and prosecute its mission 
in terms of cleaning up the earth, 
bringing in a régime of good will in 











would become much easier if once 


human relationships, and making 





the churches were convinced that 
they are facing an intense and per- 
sistent public interest in the cen- 
tral realities of religion, and a 
desire that the churches should supply the need. 
At any rate, I present the facts as I see them. 
They look to me important, not to say exciting. 


I 


E ARE now in the midst of one of the most 

amazing revivals of interest in the interior 
lives of men that Christianity ever had a chance to 
deal with. In science the dominant discipline is 
psychology. Psychoanalysis, the exploration of the 
hidden springs from which so many of our miseries 
rise, attracts increasing attention. The metaphysical 
cults, New Thought, and the like, which claim some 
six million adherents in the United States, with all 
their differences, have one thing in common: They 
are concerned with the interior life of men. And 
one who has been in the ministry for a score of years, 
as I have been, and who now in the minister’s con- 
fessional deals constantly with typical cases of spiritual 
need, feels the change that has passed over the sort of prob- 
lem most frequently presented. Innumerable cases come 
whose avowed need requires what William James called ‘‘the 
process, gradual or oodden, by which a self hitherto divided 
and consciously wrong, inferior and unhappy, becomes uni- 
fied and consciously right, superior and happy, in consequence 
of its firmer hold upon religious realities.”’ 

There always have been innumerable people living without 
vital religion to sustain and empower them, But never in 
my experience did there seem to be so many people who were 
acutely and unhappily conscious of the fact, miserably and 
wistfully aware gs what someone called ‘“‘a God-shaped 
blank” in their hearts. Some reasons for this renaissance of 
interest in the interior lives of men at once suggest them- 
selves. Undoubtedly the Great War has played a consid- 
erable part. The relationship between external disasters and 
revivals of religion has often been remarked. One conse- 
quence of a disturbed and tragic time is the retreat of the 
soul upon itself to find inwardly its satisfaction and its peace. 
These last few years have perfectly fulfilled the conditions 
for such a revival of personal religion. The horror of the 
war, the innumerable slain, the unutterable welter of brutal- 
ity and lies through which we lived and the disillusionment 
of war’s aftermath—all this has turned many to the world 
within to find stability, peace and satisfaction not discover- 
able in the world without. 

Of course there is moral danger in such a widespread 
movement: It may lead to a selfish ‘‘save my soul” religion 
from which we thought we had happily escaped into the 


“IT IS NOT THE WILL OF YOUR FATHER WHO IS IN HEAVEN, THAT ONE 


OF THESE LITTLE ONES SHOULD PERISH”’ 


The Opportunity 


of the (ohurches 


By HARRY EMERSON FosDICK 


broader and more generous outlooks of the social gospel. 
But there is more than danger in this retreat of the soul upon 
itself. When multitudes of people, divided, consciously 
wrong, inferior and unhappy, are wondering how they can 
become united, consciously right, superior and happy be- 
cause of a firmer grasp on religious realities, that is a great 
day for religion. 


NOTHER reason for the renaissance of which we speak 
antedates the war. It is to be found in the external 
mechanism of our civilization. The typical achievements of 
the modern era are outward—things that can be invented, 
built, used and managed. 


Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind, 


cried Emerson. One of the wealthiest men of this generation 
said to me recently: “If I had my way I would not own so 
much. We do not own the things we own; the things we own 
own.us, and oftentimes they get upon our backs.” 

That certainly is true of Western civilization as a whole. 
We invent automobiles to simplify transportation, but in the 
end automobiles do not simplify life; they complicate it. 
We invent telephones to make communication easier, but in 
the end telephones do not make life easier; they make it 
more complex. We go to the woods in the summer to repro- 
duce a little the simplicity in which our fathers lived and, 
coming back to the city, our spirits rebel afresh against the 
obsession and towering dominance of things. Many become 
acutely conscious of the fact, which in more superficial eras the 





this planet a more decent place for 
the sons and daughters of God. 
‘ The value of this effort is ines- 
timable, its necessity obvious. We 
must never lose its gains. Nevertheless, we who 
have been concerned in it have been tempted to 
superficial and one-sided emphasis. Our stress has 
fallen on social programs rather than on personality, 
on institutions rather than on men, on physical cir- 
cumstances rather than on spiritual quality. As 
between the external environments and the interior 
lives of men, we have magnified the first and min- 
imized the second, and we are now facing the Nemesis 
of a false either-or, We are waking up to see that 
we have been leaving out something. 

The trouble is that a social-reform gospel taken 
by itself alone is likely to assume that all souls are 
well, and then to call them to a great crusade. But 
the assumption is false. If your piano is in tune you 
may play charming harmonies upon it; but if it is 
not in tune it does not help matters to try energeti 
cally to play upon it, no matter how hard you pound 

the keys. Now, our spiritual pianos are out of tune a good 
deal of the time. We come up to church on Sunday morn 
ing, divided, consciously wrong, inferior and unhappy, and a 
social-reform sermon in such a case may do us no good at all. 
Perhaps next Sunday we go to a New Thought meeting, in 
the hope of hearing a message for our interior life. 

This renaissance of interest in the interior lives of men, even 
if it stood alone, would be startling in its challenge to the 
churches. Driven back upon their own souls by the tragic 
decade of the war and its aftermath, burdened by the domi- 
nance or disillusioned by the inadequacy of things, finding 
in the mere call to blow on their hands and go to work no 
adequate solution of their inner problems, many people are 
concerned about religion as a vital, sustaining power for 
life. Meanwhile our divergencies of organization and the 
ology in.the churches are utterly irrelevant to these dee) 
needs. I teach in a theological seminary whose student bod 
this year contains representatives of forty different denomi 
nations. So far as I can see no one of those denomination: 
has contemporary reasons for existence; the reasons fot 
the dividing lines are all historic and have no present 
pertinence; it certainly is true that the deep needs of men 
calling for vital religion to make life significant and purpose- 
ful undercut them all. 

Day after day real problems come to the minister’s study 
for solution; folk ubed by a sense of failure, beaten in the 
fight with sin, whipped into distraction by anxiety; folk who 
never had integrated characters, anyway, and who have 


(Continued on Page 187) 
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Paul, the Adventurous 


The Worlds Most Fearless & vangelist Was a Born Diplomat 


Athens as Billy Sunday would have in 
Paris; he traveled southwest about fifty 
miles and reached the city of Corinth, 
where he stayed a year and a half. 

ha) Corinth was “‘politically and commerci- 

Sa| ally much more important than Athens.” 
Four roads of the world united there; the 
on which it was situated cemented the north- 
ern and southern portions of Greece; and the seas on the east 
and the west brought travelers from both directions. It was 
indeed a center of communication. Furthermore, it was the 
Roman. capital of the conquered province of Greece called 
Achaia; the Roman proconsul had his palace there. In 
ancient times a proud maritime city, it fell with the rest of 
Greece before the Roman invaders in 146 B. C., who reduced 
it in such thorough fashion that for a century it was no 
more. important than a village. Exactly one hundred years 
later, however, Julius Cesar refounded it. Then it throve 
rapidly, becoming one of the capitals of civilization. There 
was much mercantile and commercial prosperity and a high 
percentage of intellectual and artistic culture. It was so 
famous also for its debauchery that the word Corinthian be- 
came a slang name for libertines. Hither came Paul. 

At first, as still was his custom, he associated principally 
with the Jews. There were a good many Jews who had fled 
from Rome in consequence of a decree exiling them, issued by 
the emperor Claudius. Shortly before Paul’s arrival, a Jew 
named Aquila and his wife Priscilla had arrived from Italy; 
they invited Paul to stay in their house, and as both he and 
they were familiar with the trade of tent making, all three 
for a time lived and worked together in harmony. Every 
Sabbath day Paul preached to a mixed audience in the 
Corinthian synagogue; he was joined by Silas and Timothy, 
who had come from the 
north; and with these able 
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before the governor, insisting that the apostle was teaching 
a religion that was illegal. Before Paul could get a chance 
to speak, which apparently he was quite willing to do, the 
Roman dismissed the mob, the prisoner, and the case with 
considerable asperity. He asked the same question Pilate 
had asked, What has he done? 

Gallio, without trying to conceal his contempt for the Jews, 
told them that if they had a charge against Paul for having 
committed some overt act, he would consider the accusa- 
tion; but if it is one of the tiresome and futile disputes that 
you are always having over your religion and your law, I will 
not allow such matters to come before this court. He spoke 
a word to the Roman soldiers, who hustled the mob out of 
the place of judgment. 

Then the Greeks, who had accompanied Paul and his tor- 
mentors, immediately took advantage of the situation 
caused by Gallio’s decision and gave Sosthenes, the chief 
ruler of the synagogue, a severe beating. Thus the Jews, who 
had brought Paul to the governor with the idea of having 
him punished, had the humiliation of seeing their leader re- 
ceive what they had intended for their victim. The assault 
on Sosthenes made a sensation, but Gallio refused to inter- 
fere. The significant statement by Luke, ‘‘Gallio cared for 
none of those things,” used to be interpreted in Sunday 
schools as showing the hardness of his wicked heart. But I 
think it should increase our admiration for him. He was a 
high Roman official, determined to maintain law and order, 


and willing to punish immediately any criminal con- 
victed of any particular crime; but toward verbal de- 
bates and disputes he maintained an attitude of so 
indifference and, like all wise men, apparently believed 
in freedom of speech. 

While Paul was in Corinth he wrote his first letter, 
to the Thessalonians. Timothy had brought him good 
tidings from those people, and what was especially impor- 
tant, acasn contribution, which enabled Paul to give up tent 
making and devote himself wholly to the gospel. So that, 
made doubly free by this welcome gift and by the attitude 
of the Roman governor, he stayed a long while in Corinth, 
preaching the word. His eternal restlessness, however, did 
not permit him to stay indefinitely. He made up his mind to 
return to Palestine. First he traveled east about nine miles 
to Cenchrea; there he had his hair cut. He had made some 
vow to let his hair grow until something he wished had been 
accomplished; it had to do with the work in Corinth. This 
particular kind of vow was common enough among the Jews, 

and is by no means unknown today among other people. 
From Cenchrea Paul sailed away across the A°gean Sea 
to Ephesus, taking with him the faithful Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, who apparently settled down in that city. Paul seems 
to have made only one speech in gaa and perhaps 
stayed in that seaport only long enough to get a ship to the 
east; his speech made a deep impression and the Jews asked 
him to stay longer. Paul had said bitterly in Corinth that 
henceforth he would leave the Jews alone and concern him- 
self with the Gentiles; but his racial instinct was evidently 
too strong for him to adhere to such a program, and the 
synagogue always made the most convenient place and oppor- 
tunity in which to preach. He promised that if it should be 
possible he would return. to the Ephesians; then he em- 
barked on the voyage to Czsarea. How long it took a sail- 
ing vessel to make this 
journey I do not know. He 
had intended, on leaving 





and devoted helpers he saw 





to it that the Jews had the 
gospel preached to them. So 
far from appreciating this 
opportunity, they publicly 
opposed Paul in ribald lan- 
guage, ridiculing the new re- 
ligion. The apostle became 
exceedingly angry; he shook 
his garments at them as if he 
were shaking off dirt; hark- 
ing back to what the Jewish 
congregation had shouted at 
the trial of Jesus, he cried, 
“Your blood be upon your 
own heads,” and he an- 
nounced that henceforth he 
would devote himself to the 
Gentiles. 

In pursuance of this plan 
he left his friends Aquila and 
Priscilla and lived with a 
devout man named Justus, 
whose house was almost next 
door to the synagogue. In 
spite of the general hostility 
of the Jews, Paul made one 
exceedingly important con- 
vert, the very ruler of the 
synagogue, named Crispus, 
whose courage under the cir- 
cumstances must have 
equaled his faith; and when 
Crispus and all his family 
joined the Christian church, 
many others believed and 
were admitted. In a dream 
by night Paul received 
heavenly inspiration to con- 
tinue the good work, and he 
redoubled his efforts. 


Gallio 


N INTERESTING char- 
4 \ acter now appears upon 
ihe scene. This was Gallio, 
the Roman governor of 
\chaia; he was a powerful 
ind astute statesman, and 
probably a highly educated 
man, as he was a close blood 
relative of two of the most 
famous men of letters in the 
world. His brother was the 
philosopher and dramatist 
Seneca; his nephew, the dis- 
tinguished poet Lucan. 
Gallio dealt with the quarrel 
between the Jews and Paul L 











Ephesus, to go to Jerusalem; 
but apparently something 
happened to make him 
change his mind, for on land- 
ing at Cesarea he went up 
from the docks into the city, 
gave his salutation to the 
church, and departed 
straightway for Antioch, re- 
turning to his base from a 
long and immeasurably sig- 
nificant expedition. He had 
been away about two and a 
half years. 


cA Powerful Recruit 


HILE he remained in 

Antioch, rumors more 
or less vague reached him to 
the effect that the mission- 
ary work he had done in the 
churches at Galatia was being 
undermined by the strict 
Jewish party, who insisted 
that circumcision and many 
other points in the Jewish law 
and ritual were absolutely 
binding on Christians. Ac- 
cordingly Paul wrote from 
Antioch his letter to the Ga- 
latians, which is a declaration 
of independence for all 
Christian believers. But he 
felt that they needed his 
presence and his voice; hence, 
“after he had spent some 
time” in Antioch, his eter- 
nally restless spirit drove him 
again on the open road; he 
traveled through Galatia and 
Phrygia, ‘‘strengthening all 
the disciples.” 

Here Luke interpolates in 
his narrative an account of a 
new and powerful recruit, 
Apollos, who had a gift of 
persuasive speech, and who 
was no less effective through 
the amiability of his char- 
acter. There issomething pe- 
culiarly lovable about this 
man. Apollos was highly 
educated; he was born in 
Alexandria and had a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Old 
Testament. He was a dis- 
ciple of John the Baptist, 
believing heartily in the 














in a characteristically Roman 
way. The mob dragged Paul 


THE APOSTLE BECAME EXCEEDINGLY ANGRY: ‘‘YOUR BLOOD BE UPON YOUR OWN HEADS’”’ 
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Y FIRST acquaintance with 
Maud Tousey Fangel was 
brought about through the in- 
termediary of a lady who spoke no Eng- 
lish—nor, for that matter, anything 
else. She had raised a resonant halloo in 
a universal tongue, the wail which, in 
Volapuk, Esperanto, Basque, Korean or 
Choctaw, has the same unmistakable 


More Babies 


Pastel Studies by Maud Tousey Fangel 





significance of “‘Murder! Help!** Rush- 
ing upstairs from my newly acquired 
apartment in lower residential New York, 
I found myself intruding upon a curious 
scene. 

Mrs. Fangel, arrayed in a smock to 
which many smears had contributed to 
form a highly chromatic effect, stood in 
the middle of a’ studio surrounded by a 
wide circle of helpless infants. One—the 
one which had summoned me with its 
despairing yawp—was still vehemently 
articulate. The others were stoically 
silent. They couldn't help it. They 
were painted that way. The vocalist, 
upon my entrance, rendered another 
verse of the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
and subsided. 

“What's the matter with it?" I in- 
quired anxiously. 

“It isn’t an It,’ replied the artist 
calmly; “and there's nothing the matter 
with her, except that she isn't used to 
being painted.” 

Therein—as an encomiumistic art critic 
might say —lies the secret of Mrs. Fangel's 
extraordinary success with her chosen 
subjects. No baby is an It to her. All 
are somebodies. As I came to know her 
better and was privileged occasionally to 
invade her studio—it might be with mild 
protest against the interruption by her 
vociferate models of my own humble lit- 
erary endeavors below—I began to un- 
derstand her achievements as a delineator 
of infant character. To Maud Fangel 
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every youngster is a distinctive personality. 
She is charmed by her subjects, in turn charms 
them, and, painting them with a patience, a 
persistence, a passion of study that makes each 
and every picture a masterpiece of individual 
interpretation, she transfers the double charm 
to the canvas. 


S AN art critic, my limitations are those of 
the outer and unlearned eye. | have no 
more idea of the methods whereby the artist 
attains her effects than | have of the technic 
of the aurora borealis. 

But I venture one lay comparison: Most 
other artists of childhood seem to me to pro- 
duce representations either of finicky-fine little 
fairy folk, or else small but highly sophisti- 
cated models of grown-ups. (Mrs. Fangel enters 
a heated protest to this as being unfair; after 
all, she is not editing this article; let her stick 
to her brush!) What distinguishes her babies 
is their everlasting babiness. 

As a person Mrs. Fangel is difficult to de- 
scribe. | should like to have the expert opinion 
of some of her small progeny (vicarious) upon 
her, except that I suspect it would be too biased 
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on the plus side. She is in spirit a gay trifle 
of fifteen, in wisdom a serpent of at least a 
hundred, and for census purposes somewhere in 
between; where, is of small importance, as she 
has the happy effluence of youth eternal. To 
say that she is blond, slight, dainty and of im- 
perishable charm for every human being from 
eight months to eighty years, is insufficient to 
the purpose. She declines, on the absurd rep- 
resentation that she is beyond paintable age 
(for the Fangel brush), to append a portrait of 
herself; and who am I, with no better equip- 
ment than a typewriter, rashly to attempt a 
sketch! SaMUEL Hopkins ADAMS. 
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(hic and Dominant 


eAmerican Women are a Revelation of Gharm and (ommand 


UT, mother dear, if she 
wasn’t repeating to me 
word for word what I was 

at pains to din into her when we 
met together last fall!’’ 

“ Actually?” 

“Actually. Telling me—me— 
that the basis of everything lay in 
rhythm. And I’d told hs all 
that—told her that rhythm was 
everywhere, that the very revolu- 
tion of the earth on its axis was 
a matter of rhythm.” 

“Most certainly.” 

“Why, even the slow progres- 
sion of the planets rs 

This—and a great deal more besides—came from the 
next breakfast table to mine on the morning after I 
landed in New York from the British Isles. I had only 
just recovered from my surprise at the action-of a waiter 
who had confiscated the two boiled eggs I had ordered, 
and was breaking them into a glass. An Englishman 
eats his eggs out of the shell, and is disposed to resent 
anyone who denies him that privilege. Already I had 
begun to experience the sensation that I was being 
dispossessed of my traditions; but the resentment thus 
inspired gave place to amazement before this astonish- 
ing homily from the adjoining table. 

At the risk of a rebuke, I shot a glance at the 
speaker, fully expecting to see a face which wore the un- 
mistakable tokens affected by persons who have been 
consciously funny. Nothing of the kind. What I saw 
was a young woman, undoubtedly pretty, who possessed 
views on the subject of rhythm and regarded break- 
fast as the proper time to air them. That disposed of 
the speaker; and it only remained to ascertain to what 
extent her audience had been shaken. It was clearly 
evident to me that she must be badly shaken, for it is 
not reasonable to suppose even a mother could put up 
with that kind of talk at nine o’clock in the morning. 

There is a limit to human forbearance; and, if I were 
any judge of temperament, I was pretty confident that 
limit had been exceeded. Nevertheless, to be on the safe 
side, I took a look at the mother. It was then I made the 
mortifying discovery that my judgments were valueless. 

The mother looked not only pleased, but gratified; in 
short, her face registered the expression of a woman to whom 
enlightenment on the subject of rhythm was both a necessity 
and a delight. 

I have no recollection what happened to those decanted 
eggs; it is probable I ate them unnoticed; my mind was 
occupied with a phenomenon the magnitude of which ob- 
literated all other considerations. More than ever before, in 
a life that has not centered entirely on British soil, I felt my- 
self a foreigner. I felt I had arrived among a people whose 
mental and digestive processes as fundamentally differed 
from anything to which I was accustomed as black differs 
from white. 








Fighting for Individuality 


Sb intellectual qualifications of a British breakfast table 
are measurable by one standard, the standard of silence. 
I think I am right in saying that any effort at an improving 
conversation making a passage across the bacon and marma- 
lade would not only be regarded as impossible, but also as 
criminal. Even the persons who violate this code of silence 
to the extent of: reading aloud items of interest from the 
newspapers are looked upon throughout the country with 
the gravest suspicion. 

Within forty-eight hours of landing in America I made 
the useful discovery that the man who wrote that ‘women 
are the same all the world over” was not only a fool, but a 
liar. They don’t even look the same, dress the same, think 
the same. The only thing that is the same about them is 
their sex. It is sufficient to stand by the swing doors of any 
one of the huge industrial buildings at the hour when the 
clerks and stenographers are pouring out at the end of the 
day’s work to be very certain about that. 

When first I saw that great battalion of pink-and-white 
complexioned, well-nourished, gayly dressed, happy, buoyant 
girls, I jumped to the conclusion that they must have been 
candidates at a voice and beauty trial for a musical revue 
on a scale so tremendous as to stagger the imagination. 

A stroll down Regent Street or Kingsway in London, at 
the same hour, would reveal nothing that is comparable to 
the surprising procession that floods the pavements of Fifth 
Avenue. Our working girls are just as pretty, maybe, but 
they have not the assurance, the air of cheeky contentment 
and well-being that the little New Yorker possesses. There 
is not the money with them nor, I would hazard, the quality 
of food in them to make such a condition possible. Certainly 
there is nothing like so much powder on them. 

Ordinarily in a half-lit street a face does not create a very 
definite impression so long as it is wearing the uniform pro- 
vided by nature. It is a whitish blur, that is all. Here isa 
problem that the New York girl in her fight for individuality 
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has set about to combat. The weapons she employs are 
familiar all the world over—a puff, a hare’s foot and a lip- 
stick—and she uses them with art and liberality, and the 
effect is terrific. To draw a modern parallel, I would say 
the working girls of London differ from the working girls of 
New York as the pieces of a domino set differ from the pieces 
of a mah-jongg set. 

I do not intend to suggest that we, on our side of the 
Atlantic, are strangers to the use of powders and cosmetics; 
on the contrary, fortunes are made from the sale of them 
daily. Their uses, however, are more or less restricted to 
hours of entertainment rather than of labor. The same state- 
ment applies in the matter of certain kinds of 
clothes. Vou could search for a week through Lon- 
don offices, from City to West End and back again, 
without finding a trace of a sleeveless shirt waist. 
There would certainly be a riot should any such in- 
novation make its appearance. I do not say that 
the riot would be inspired by disapproval, or would 
necessarily be followed by dismissals, but I do say 
the entire work of the office would be disorganized. 
But here in New York I find jaded business men 
conducting their affairs from the center of a beauty 
chorus. Literally they are surrounded by loveliness, 
and, which is more, that loveliness is unquestionably 
partnered with ability and efficiency. Whatever ap- 
pearances may suggest, there is no hint of the spirit 
of the ¢hé dansant interfering with the effective per- 
formance of business details. 

In actual fact, there is no reason why a pleasing exterior 
should not have the very reverse effect. Bright faces and 
pretty clothes should act as a stimulant, and apparently, in 
this country, they do act as a stimulant. After all, whatever 
may be the immediate intention of any work its ultimate ob- 
ject must be toward a general ambition to place the country 
on a happy and secure footing. And what better proof of the 
prion 6 achievement of this ambition could be offered 
than that the women of the nation should be arrayed in 
bright and happy colors? It is reasonable to suppose, then, 
that every time a pretty girl in a jolly new frock, with or 
without sleeves, takes her appointed place in office or de- 
partment store, she is paying a tacit compliment to her na- 
tion’s prosperity, and is not, as the thoughtless might believe, 
making a concession to her own vanity. 

Long may the beauty chorus reign, say I, even though it 
might take the casual visitor a while to convince himself that 
it is really playing a useful part in the administration of a 
great machine. 

I am disposed to think it was a mistake to have employed 
the term of “‘chorus,’’ and that I would have been nearer to 
the mark if I had stuck to my original conception that every 
American girl and woman is fighting to express her own in- 
dividuality. There is nothing individual about the majority 








of choruses. They are chiefly composed of a single type 

and varying weights. American women, on the other-hand, 

exhibit a surprising number of types. Every day I encounter 

a new one to add to the list. This | is a mere external reckon- 

ing, for mentally, I believe, most of them are dominated by a 
common ambition—the ambition to extract from life as 
much as can possibly be extracted. 

There is not that tendency to stand still that you will 
find in other nations. Whether it is for pleasure, excite- 
ment, success, business or social advancement, material 
or mental gains the women of the U. S. A. are always 
asking for mote. This demand is inspired by their de- 
termination to enlarge the horizon of prosperity. 

They are happy, but unsatisfied; pleased, but not 
contented; confident of going forward, but without the 
will to arrive. The permanent way along which they 
travel is dotted with stations of increasing importance, 
but it has no terminals. Thus, while I see the women of 
England gracefully reposing on a thousand-year-old 
lawn, I see the women of America, with nails in the soles 
of their Parisian shoes, climbing the rough sides of a 
mountain which has no summit. 


Making the Most of (lothes 


HERE is a shade of self-consciousness about the 
bearing of these climbers which should not be passed 
by unnoticed. They may, and probably will, show you 
their alpenstocks cut and notched to mark the varying 
altitudes they have already attained; but they are re- 
sentful of the casual observer who sits on a swinging 
gate in the valley below and trains a pair of binoculars 
on their activities. 
This self-consciousness has a charm and understand- 
able quality the value of which cannot be overestimated. 
It is the self-consciousness of the pioneer or the creative 
artist who has invested heart and soul in an enterprise 
but is fearful lest in the journey toward the stars the 
laughter of loafers may be excited. Loafers, having 
nothing better to do, are generally grinning at what they 
cannot understand; and there are always plenty of idle 
ones to mock the activities of the energetics. 
It is possible some of the stars may hardly seem 
worth bothering to reach; it is probable some of them 
may appear to be twisted together out of pantomime tinsel 
or some other substance that glitters without being gold. It 
is not of the smallest consequence whether they are gold or 
not. The main thing is that they constitute an aim, a goal. 
And that goal is not an abiding place, for its posts are 
merely pillars through which a traveler must pass before 
starting anew on the forward march. 

And now to have a look at the climbers themselves—an 
easy task, for there can be few better sights than the women 
of America. 

It did not take me long to realize I was in a community 
which might reasonably boast possessing the best dressed 
women in the world. Not only are the 
clothes they wear beautiful, but they are 
beautifully worn. They are worn with a 
chic, an air, an assurance that is unmatched. 
I foresee in the very near future that the 
fashion center of civilization will switch 
from Paris to New York. The present ob- 
session for going abroad in search of gowns 
and millinery should be quashed by every 
newspaper in the land. There is nothing 
in the Rue de la Paix to outrival what is 
offered in Fifth Avenue, nor can the Par- 
isienne teach anything to the Américaine 
in the matter of making the most of the 
clothes she wears. The sense of how best 
to present herself is as innate in American 
woinen as is the sense of motherhood. 

I have not used the parallel of motherhood idly but as the 
result of accidental observation. It was.this way: In a 
section of my letter case I have a snapshot of two small 
boys—one rather tall and thoughtful; the other fat, 
chubby and not at all thoughtful. ey are my sons and | 
don’t suppose they are any better or very much worse than 
anyone else’s sons. I don’t know how the photograph catne 
to be in my letter case; somehow it got there and there it is. 
I do know I had no intention of ‘ 
inflicting it upon anybody. In my 
opinion it is a social sin to produce 
and hand round for inspection 
family portraits at any time other 
than when nations are at war. 

During the war everybody was 

ilty of the practice. To this rule 

was no exception; indeed, if I re- 
member rightly, one of the photo- 
graphs that I then exhibited caused 
quite a mild sensation among my 
fellow officers. Of course this may 
have been accounted for by the 
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THE RICHEST MAN’S WIFE CAME HOME FROM PRAYER MEETING DISTURBED BECAUSE THE WOMEN OF THE COMMUNITY WERE 
LINKING UP THE QUESTION OF HOW THEY SHOULD VOTE WITH THE DEEPER PROBLEM OF THEIR RELIGIOUS RESPONSIBILITIES 














IS a privilege to be 
taken seriously in this 
rather funny old world, 
and this is an advantage 
under which we women 
have labored ever since 
Adam called attention to 

: our original failure to 
keep things in general or himself in par- 
ticular straight. Every generation has 


To Vote or NOt to Vote 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


and four councilwomen. But, of course, 
electing a women ticket was the begin- 
ning and not the end of the job, and 
financial difficulties are not supposed to 
be matters in which women are expert. 
In this case, however, the new officers 
went at their task as if it were one of 
their own household, just plain good 
management. They discharged some of 
the employes, installed water meters that 


been agitated about us. Today serious-minded people of both 
sexes are canvassing our shortcomings as citizens and becom- 
ing exceedingly pessimistic about us, because we have not 
cleaned up the whole shabby political mess into which we were 
projected a short time ago. Most of us have not, as soon 
as we found ourselves possessed of the right to vote, thrown 
er ‘Ives into the breach both intensely and with superwoman 
wisdom. 

Myriads of us have not voted at all. Myriads of us have 
not shown great sagacity in our voting. When we have 
climbed into office, we have not been conspicuously in the 


getting a salary and was not on the job. It was a plain case 
of bad civic housekeeping, and everyone knew it. When 
some of the women complained, there were men who thought 
it would be a huge joke to let them try running affairs, as the 
city was “broke’’ anyway and would probably lose its 
charter. 

Feeling got tense the day before election, and the women 
took up the challenge. 

Quietly and almost secretly a women’s ticket was agreed 
upon by word of mouth, and an astonished group of men 
found, when the polls closed on election day, that women 


began to bring in an income, got half the city lights turned 
on and met the bills, moved council rooms from unsanitary 
quarters to a better building, started a library, and after 
four years of administration left a town that was on a sound 
financial basis as well as being a lot better place to live in. 
And they are not yet through, for they are getting a sixty- 
thousand-dollar bridge built by county and state, talked 
about for twelve years and now promised for this fall to carry 
the Oregon Trail over their river. 

Down in Georgia was another small town where the 
situation came home, a town of two thousand or so, where 





archangel class. It would be easy, and certainly it would were elected to all the offices—mayor, recorder, treasurer summer swelled the population, and with the summer visi- 


be within the bounds of truth to do a little return 
mud slinging as to the supreme success of men in 
the same field of political responsibility and suc- 
cess, and to call attention to the evident fact that 
men are not handicapped by ages of opposition to 
their performing the duty that is now all at once 
atest of our value to society. But after all, the 
tu quoque is not worthwhile. We have a long way 
to go—as has the rest of the human race. 

Let us acknowledge it and be about our busi- 
ness. A realization of our own incompleteness as 
citizens will not do us any harm. 


Uiewing the Whole Problem 


DY RING some years of close contact with 
-/” women I have learned a great reverence for 
little towns. In small places people often see the 
whole of a problem that in a great city is too big 
for eye or mind to take in in its entirety. So in 
this very question of the development of women’s 
Citizenship-consciousness I find, dotting the 
country, cases to the point. 

Up in Oregon there is a town with about a 
hundred and fifty voters where things were des- 
perately uncomfortable. The electric lights were 
turned off because the current was not paid for. 
There was trouble about the water supply. There 
Were no improved streets. A city marshal was 








C fore Instance 


L¥o= in a little Southern city a group of women began to study the frame- 
work of our government. To them it was an entirely abstract subject. But 
by and by they began to make their new knowledge apply to their own town. 
They went and questioned the city officials. It began to dawn on them that 
for thirty years, all unknown to such protected groups as themselves, the town 
had been in the hands of the same ring of politicians, who handed the offices 
around among themselves. And now it was time for the richest man in town 
to be elected mayor. That was taken for granted. But the women began to 
discuss him among themselves, and after a time the mayor-to-be happened to 
meet his clergyman on the street. “Well, it’s getting toward election day.” 
““Yes,” said the rector, ‘“‘but I am not going to vote for you.” “Why not?” 
‘“Well, the women say you drink more or less, and you gamble more or less, 
and you swear more or less. They don’t want to put you into the highest office 
in the town, where their boys will look upon you as an example.’”’ That sounded 
like a joke, and was certainly not a matter of importance; but one day, the 
richest man’s little daughter came home from Sunday school and said: 
“Father, they talked about you today, and they said you weren’t a good man 
to be mayor.” And not long after, the richest man’s wife came home from 
pace meeting, a little disturbed because the women of the community were 
inking up the question of how they should vote with the still deeper problem 
of their religious responsibilities. “‘And I woke up,” said the richest man, who 
tells the story on himself, ‘beaten to a frazzle.”’ 

Curiously enough, there are three or four other towns that tell this story on 
themselves in almost the same words. 








tors came a downpouring of moonshine along 
the mountain streams. The town boys were going 
down in dissipation, and the appeals of mothers 
to the authorities to carry out the laws brought 
no result. There began to be talk about a pos- 
sible ‘‘dry’’ candidate among the women of the 
club, and meetings were held where they pledged 
themselves to stand together to enforce prohibi- 
tion, even though one of their own sons should 
be the one to suffer. 


Traditional Gentleness Grves Way 


gh BLES of possible political action began to 
come to the ears of the men and some of them 
forbade their wives to register or vote. These were 
Southern women, but the traditional gentleness 
was overborne by the ancient instinct of maternal 
protection. 

Registering and voting were done “ mighty 
quietly,” but the town government was over- 
turned and the dry candidate elected. 

Or, to leap half the continent again, I know a 
little club in a little town in Minnesota that has 
on its list of membership the ouaty nurse, a 
justice of the peace who is serving her second 
term, a member of the school board and the 


(Continued on Page 155) 



















=m RISTINA 
fe) THORKELSON, © 
ge SAE sae | - Mag- 
hey Aes nus an owena 

Blom acts Thorkelson— 
Rowena of Vandemark’s 
Folly and The Hawkeye— 
went to work in Monterey, 
in the office of Creede, Sil- 
verthorn & Boyd, because 
of a misunderstanding. 
Christina misunderstood 
her mother, and the cause 
of the misunderstanding 
was Owen Gowdy, Chris- 
tina’s half brother. After 
the first few week-end visits 
home Christina became in- 
dependent. Then her 
mother began to fail in 
health, and the end was not 
far. Christina came back; 
her father led her to the bed- 
side of the once charming 
Rowena Fewkes; she knelt; 
she felt her mother’s hand 
upon her head and heard 
the mother’s story—the 
story of Owen Gowdy; the 
story of love, sacrifice, glory. 

And when Christina went 
back to Monterey after the 
funeral it was with a new 
vision of womanhood. This 
is Christina of the story. 


IX 
i! WAS a period of general 
d 


epression in the world of 
business; but Lon Upright 
and Uncle Surajah Fewkes 
frequently expressed the 
opinion that this condition 
was largely psychological. 
Mixing his metaphors in 
characteristic fashion, Mr. 
Lon Upright asserted that 
the folks were generally just 
plain buffaloed by bank fail- 
ures and the busting of real- 
estate pipe dreams, and had 
merely curled up and died 
on their feet. Uncle Surajah 
took the position that brains 
will always win; and if any- 
one doubted this, just to 
look at him and the Fewkes 
Farm Gate Company. 

One day, something more 
than a year after Christina 
and Owen Gowdy had gone 
out to the poor farm for the 
purpose of redeeming the 
Thorkelson family from the disgrace of having a relative in 
the status of a pauper, this same relative came into the law 
offices of Creede, Silverthorn & Boyd and impressively 
seated himself like an important client awaiting the leisure 
of some member of the firm. Christina nodded to him and 
went on with her work. Miss Hanna paid no attention to 
him. They knew that he had come to see Christina, and 
would remain until her office hours were over. When one 
by one the others had gone and Christina had clothed her 
typewriter in its nightgown of black oilcloth, he walked 
into Mr. Creede’s office, sat down at the great lawyer’s desk, 
rearranged in a most businesslike manner a few papers left 
upon it, and pushed the button which called the stenographer. 
Christina smiled and came in with her notebook. 

“Take a letter,” said Uncle Surajah in'a very stern voice. 


LAG 
Lhe" 








NCLE SURAJAH was playing a part. All his life he had 
done this; but now, for the first time, he was able to have 
the stage set for his dramatics. Nay, more—and this seemed 
to please him most—he was able to look the part. He was 
transformed. He had on a long Prince Albert coat, which he 
wore buttoned from the waist down. Below his coat, as the 
skirts parted, his striped trousers startled the eye of the ob- 
server; and on his feet were shining patent-leather shoes, a 
o deal discolored with dried earth which had once been 
mud. 
His waistcoat was of a yellowish shade, and was made of 
some cloth like moleskin. It was left unbuttoned at the 
top to reveal a broad red cravat skewered through with a 


CHRISTINA LET HER HAND REMAIN BENEATH HIS. ... 
SKETCHED HIS LIFE SINCE HE HAD LEFT MONTEREY 


The- Invisible Woman 


By HERBERT QUICK 
‘ow 
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I/ustrations by Grattan (ondon 


huge pin in the form of a cat with green eyes. For a watch 
guard he had a small-sized rope of horsehair, on which slid 
back and forth a heavy gold charm in the form of a fat steer. 
Uncle Surajah was a gorgeous and astonishing spectacle as 
he sat at Mr. Creede’s desk enacting the part of a-man of 
affairs, with whom time was money. 

“Take a letter,” he repeated, ‘‘to Miss Lyde Fewkes, 
Railway Eatin’ House, Mitchell, South Dakota. 


“Dear Lyde: I take my penin hand to write you a few lines to say 
that your postal keard found me well and hopin’ this will find you 
enjoyin’ the same great blessin’. I’ve be’n tryin’ to find you f’r 
more’n a year, so as to resker yeh from a life of poverty an’ low-paid 
labor. I don’t hold with yeh when yeh tell your old father to go an’ 
soak his head; an’ say I’ll ketch a white weasel asleep right on the 
top of a fence post when you are took in by my story of bein’ rich at 
last. I tell yeh I’m rich beyond the dreams of Averice; or any other 
dreamer that ever dremp’. I want yeh to be dutiful to my money if 
yeh‘ain’t to me myself! 

“‘T am now a great inventor. I am finishin’ a temp’rary dwellin’ 
with ten rooms thet I bought half done thet was begun by a real 
estate man here before the boom bust; but it hain’t the house f’r you 
an’ I after we git squared ’round. By the time you git home we’ll be 
ready to move in. I’m livin’ at the St. Troplas Hotel in fine style; 


THEY SAT THERE ALONE WHILE HE 





an’ most every day I take dinner 
at the same table with the richest 
farmers an’ cattlemen in Mon. 
terey County; an’ some that 
druv us off our claim when the 
kentry was new are now proud 
an’ laugh like hyeners to set at 
the same table with me: but] 
think it’s our place to hey 4 
house of our own an’ hev sery. 
ants an’ one thing an’ onother, 
etc. So my new palace, when | 
build it, will be solid marble 
with chimbleys of pure gold, | 
shall have a angelic great dog 
to usher out the house and vo. 
ciferate the people most musi- 
cal. On a lorn of chicest an’ 
greenest grass surrounded with 
expensive shrubbery will be a 
iron deer thet I hev bought 
a’ready, an’ I hev gota man thet 
makes such things schemin’ out 
a iron bird dorg p’intin’ at a 
covey of iron alk without re. 
cess or remorse. There will be 
a lake in the front yard with 
Swans an’ pelicans, an’ fish 
fresh ketched f’r every meal, 
We kin hev a cook same asa 
eatin’ house, an’ a nigger waiter- 
girl with a green dress. I plan 
a kite-shaped race track in the 
back yard, an hosses trottin’ a 
mile a minute if money kin buy 
’em, an’ peacocks a-spreadin’ 
round everywhere. 

“You'll be the heir to all this, 
an’ I expect yeh to live up to 
it. I don’t care if yeh be the 
head waiter of that eatin’ house, 
with a host of friends amongst 
the railroaders an’ drummers, 

~ an’ with tips comin’ in every 
day, you are headed fer loftier 
things. There is no reason in 
God’s world why you shouldn’t 
marry a Prince or a Bearing, an’ 
flam ’round in silks an’ sattings 
with bankers’ wives to carry yer 
trail. Money is comin’ in so 
fast we don’t know what to do 
with it, Lyde, an’ you are 
hereby requested an’ sternly 
desired to come home right off 
or be disintegrated in my will 
that I am about to make. This 
is the last time I’m goin’ to 
crawl to a girl of mine; so come 
like the vilest sinner while the 
lamp holds out to burn. I am 
buyin’ a ticket from Mitchell 
to Monterey that you’ll find at 
the station there fer yeh to 
come on; an’ I’m enclosin’ 
hereby a fifty-dollar bill— 
words an’ figgers—fer yer ex- 
penses an’ to buy another cress 
with before yeh start ef ye’re 
short on it fer close. No reason 
under God’s hevins why yeh 
shouldn’t take a sleepin’ cur if 
yeh ride all night. If yeh ask fer me at the St. Troplas they’l! tell 
yeh where I be; but yeh may hev to wait a little to see me as my 
time is vallyble now. Yours respectfully, Surajah D. Fewkes, 
President of the Fewkes Farm Gate Company. 


““Mebby yeh’d better write the name ‘Eliza’ instid of 
“Lyde.’ An’, Christina, I'd take it kind if yeh’d put in a little 
note from you, tellin’ Lyde that thisis straight goods, all wool 
an’a yard wide; an’ what astem-winder the Farm Gate Com- 
pany is. Will yeh, Christina? I really want my girl back, 
yeh know!”’ 


HY, yes, Uncle Surajah,” said Christina, ‘if you think 
it will do any good. Do you want to sign this letter, 
or shall I sign and mail it?” 

“You sign it—the usual way,” said Uncle Surajah, whose 
schooling had been neglected, and to whom reading and 
writing were sealed books, save for a scrawl which he ca'led 
his signature. 

“‘T don’t know what to write to her,’’ said Christina as she 
told Sam Snell about the letter and the message she was 
— to send. ‘“She’s a relative of mine; but I never saw 

er. 

“Tell her,” said Sam, ‘‘to come by the first train; for in 
the words of Uncle Surajah, the comin’ won't be good always. 
Tell her she’s needed; and that there’s plenty of money as 
her father says. Tell her—but no, let’s wait until she comes 
to tell her the rest! We must get her here and instruct her 
how to steal methodically from Uncle Surajah in order that 
he may have something when the bubble bursts. Get her 
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here and maybe we can save a grubstake for the old man out 
of the greatest pipe dream since the Mississippi Bubble!’’ 

Mr. Snell’s was not an exaggerated description of the 
astonishing project which Mr. Lon Upright had developed 
from the farm gate which, that day out at the County Farm, 
automatically opened and shut. It was an open-and-shut 
proposition in many ways. One needs only to consider that 
Owen Gowdy was brought finally to resign that position of 
his in the courthouse which seemed to have been wished 
upon him permanently, in order that he might represent 
Uncle Surajah’s interests in the Farm Gate Company, to 
understand that something phenomenal had happened. The 
fact is that Lon had succeeded in doing the impossible. 


ON UPRIGHT knew the arguments for the gate; and, bet- 
LC ter still, he knew exactly the sort of men to whom county 
rights could be sold. There were, he said, some seventy-five 
hundred counties in the United States—I forget the exact 
number. There are many counties each of which under a 
patent is a separate bit of property. Lon Upright considered 
each county right as a bit of real estate; he visualized the 
map of the United States as constituting a great town site 
with each county as a town lot. The lingo of the real estate 
salesman became immediately applicable; and there were 
thousands of these hypnotic gentry just then at leisure. 

There was, however, 
something inhibiting to his 
free and daring spirit in 
the prosaic detail of mak- 
ing gates; and while Lon 
seemed readily to agree 
with Owen's suggestion, 
never for a moment did the 
policy of manufacturing 
gates find serious lodgment 
in his mind. If he could 
“make a market’”’ for 
rights under the patent, 
let others make gates—and 
open and shut them too. 
This attitude on the part of 
the general manager of the 
Fewkes Farm Gate Com- 
pany shows a wonderful 
psychic adaptation to the 
financial spirit of that 
period. The whole country 
was recovering from a long 
debauch of speculation in 
land, which in its culminat- 
ing phase had dealt with 
thousands of projects as 
empty of values, outside 
the realm of visions and 
dreams, as were county 
rights under the gate pat- 
ent of the president of the 
company, Uncle Surajah 
Fewkes. After any de- 
bauch, the debauchee feels 
the need of something brac- 
ing in the way of a drink. 
The victim of the real 
estate boom felt this need 
acutely; but the old pota- 
tion of town lots had lost 
its kick. So, while their 
morning headache con- 
tinued, gold mines, zinc 
projects and the like flour- 
ished on the wealth left 
available to the promoter 
after the real estate boom 
had flattened out. Mr. 
Upright came along and 
oficred to jaded palates 
and yearning nervous sys- 
tems the new financial 
cocktail of the Fewkes 
Farm Gate. 


( WEN GOWDY, as 

secretary of the com- 
pany, had originally one 
purpose in view, and one 
only: so to guide matters 
as to get the reluctant 
Uncle Surajah out of the 
poorhouse. So, when Lon 
Upright dropped into his 
office one day and told him 
that he was ready to kick 
oi! in the gate game, and 
that the ball would be put 
in play at a big basket pic- 
nic in the grove at the 
poor farm in a few days, 
Owen took Christina in the 
buggy and drove out. 
They intended only to look 
in from the road in pass- 
ing; but when they found 
the farm yard crowded 
with equipages, they drove 
in oat partook of their 
picnic meal with the rest. 
It was only after the lapse 
of a day or so that he 
understood just what was 
going on. 
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Their general manager had interested several idle real 
estate boomers in the essential problem of ‘‘making a 
market” for county rights. These,gentlemen were self-filled 
with wild enthusiasm at the beautiful working of the gate. 
They praised Uncle Surajah as the greatest inventor of the 
age. They abused Lon Upright for not having already made 
a million dollars out of the device. 

Owen told Christina as they went home how absurd it was. 
What if Lon had sold a few county rights? But in six months 
Lon Upright’s snowball began to acquire the weight which 
enabled it to pick up all the snow in its path, clean down to 
the grass. The germinant force which made the thing go was 
the fact that, first in Monterey, and then in various towns in 
that part of Iowa, and then all over the Midwest, there was 
in time a sprinkling of men who had bought county rights 
under Uncle Surajah’s patent, and resold them at an ad- 
vance. Nobody now talked of making or selling gates, any 
more than three years before anything was said about build- 
ing on most of the town lots. The speculative mania had set 
in; and as with the lots, nobody thought of doing anything 
with county rights but to resell them at a profit. 

As the fever grew, Lon Upright fed it in a manner which in 
any constructive work would have merited astonished ad- 
miration: He established the policy of never making any 


sales outside of Monterey. Every right sold was relisted 


““l THINK,’’ SAID CHRISTINA IN A STRAINED VOICE, ‘‘THAT YOU'VE TOLD ME~EVERYTHING!” 
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back to him for resale. If anyone wanted to buy rights, he 
was fond of saying, let ’em come to the office and settle. 
But he saw to it that they came. Their expenses were paid 
by the company, whether they purchased or not. 


| iene UPRIGHT established this policy, which he called 
“‘liberal,’’ but which Owen Gowdy termed foolish; but 
Owen failed to grasp all its connotations. Lon wanted all the 
sales work done under his own eye; and he set in motion in- 
fluences which brought his victims and accomplices to his 
door. His victims and accomplices were the same persons— 
that was the strength of his system. Every purchaser paid 
for his county rights partly in cash and partly in “‘ good bank- 
able notes”; but he was at once constituted an agent for the 
sales department. If he could bring another customer, which 
for an extended period he usually could do in view of the fact 
that the customer’s expenses were paid, his notes were retired 
by one or two purchases, and thereafter he was paid a cash 
commission on all sales made by his ‘‘prospects.’’ He was 
not expected to make the actual sales. For that purpose Lon 
Upright had a force of trained salesmen with an ability to 
“‘close’’ deals of which a green-goods man or a lightning-rod 
agent of the traditional sort might well have been envious. 

The “‘prospects’’ came to Monterey, in short. And in 
Monterey they fell into the hands of salesmen who could, 
and sometimes actually 
did, talk money out of a 
locked safe. Then each 
buyer went away to bring 
others in, to earn commis- 
sions, to retire notes, and 
then to be paid in cash. 
Of course there is only a 
limited number of counties 
in the United States; but 
the real thing bought and 
sold was human greed and 
credulity. This was, sad 
to say, inexhaustible. 

To Christina Thorkel- 
son it gave a liberal sup- 
ply of pocket money. Her 
dividends were like gifts 
from the fairies; and she 
used them to become one 
of the best-dressed girls in 
Monterey. Many people 
insisted that she was the 
prettiest. She reveled in 
tailor-made gowns, made 
by men. At a time when 
they were the last agony 
in style she had accordion- 
plaited dresses galore. She 
was laughed at by Mr. 
Creede, who was surprised 
at his own receipt of lib- 
eral dividends. 

““How much ofthis stock 
has Owen Gowdy?” he 
asked of Christina one 
day; and when he learned 
that it was enough to give 
Owen a liberal income—so 
long as it lasted, as he al- 
ways said—there was 
something in his expres- 
sion which did not look like 
joy at the good fortune of 
one for whom he had al- 
ways professed a friendly 
interest. It almost seemed 
as if he wanted Owen to be 
poor; but Christina re- 
jected this as incredible. 

Yet, Mr. Creede was 
able to laugh when Owen 
yielded to the infection of 
the mania spread by the 
Farm Gate Company, and 
began actually to believe 
in it. Owen had paid his 
debts, and had given to 
his wife a pretty home— 
with a room for each of 
the children—anda parlor- 
grand piano, for which 
Sarah had always pined. 





HIS looked to Mr. 

Creede like the act of 
a man with sense, 
preparing for the saving of 
something out of the com- 
ing wreck; but it was not 
long before the astounding 
fact was made manifest 
that Owen's Hamiltonian 
mind had become infected 
by the virus of the sales 
force of the Farm Gate 
Company. He actually 
came to believe in the ar- 
guments which were used 
to land the fish which 
swam into Lon Upright’s 
net, and began speculating 
in county rights. 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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IT WAS A POR- 
TRAIT OF HIM- 
i SELF, A PORTRAIT 
WHICH MOCKED 
AT HIS LAZY 
CHARITY, AT HIS 
i SELF-SATIS FAC- 
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ga) NE look at him showed that he 
k| walked because he wished to be 
| afoot. The ease of his manner, 
the nonchalance of his stride 
|| might have been faked by some 
f| actor out of a job or some tour- 
}j ist from the West, but not the 

feos} kindly, accustomed benignance 
of his eyes. Fifth Avenue was his oyster. He 
was pleased with New York and thoroughly in 
possession. 

Well he might be, with several million dollars just dropped 
into a bank account which was already not too lean. Aunt 
Harriet had died; and Kent Wolverton, who had been a 
very decent nephew to her and had nothing with which to 
reproach himself, had come into her money. The death and 
the inheritance had brought him back from Paris, but he 
was not chafing at having been brought back, with the 
affectation which would have marked so many of his friends. 

New York was a beautiful city, thought Kent; in its way 
as beautiful as Paris. He liked to swing at dusk down Fifth 
Avenue, that stamping ground of debutantes, and rickety 
authors looking for stories, and squinting artists on a still 
hunt for pictures, and bankrupts looking like millionaires, 
and people of consequence looking like nobody at all. He 
liked the incoherence of the crowd and the vague sense of 
being a philosopher which pervaded him as he recognized its 
incoherence. It was his city. It had made a great deal of 
money for him and opened boundless opportunities. There 
was nothing that he might want to do which was not within 
his reach, 


tr. WOULD be hard to run through Aunt Harriet’s legacy 
and, even in such an unlikely contingency, there was al- 
ways Uncle Stimson, who was bound to go some day and also 
thought very highly of his nephew. Kent was thirty-nine 
and healthy, connoisseur of women and pictures, artist at 
will, still actuated occasionally by keen appreciations of 
beauty and rushes of enthusiasm. No ordinary rich man, no 
common spender. It was his intelligence which made him 
respect himself especially, the intelligence which told him 
that the world was incomprehensible, that people were 
strange and, though only a few were competent, all of them 
must be considered. It was a kingly attitude. 

He had left the Plaza, where he had been having tea with 
an old friend of Aunt Harriet’s, at about six o'clock, and he 
sauntered down the Avenue with that inimitable air of con- 
trol, power and kindliness tempered by humor which was all 
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his own. He liked shop windows as well as people. Some- 
time he meant to doa picture of a shop window. The idea 
seemed particularly original. There were plenty of still-life 
groups of fruits and vegetables, crockery and flowers, but 
had anyone ever done a still life of shop-window lingerie, of 
a flaunting pile of books, of a confectioner’s like Topard’s? 
He stopped to look in Topard’s windows. They always made 
him think of Buzzard’s old shop in London, with taffeta- 
dressed dowagers getting ponderously out of limousines at 
its door and getting in again with their own parcels of plum 
pudding and thin wafers of cookies and rich cake. Topard’s 
had the same air of established richness, of all-butter cakes 
which did not need to flaunt themselves. Their windows 
held no noisy sugar-candy displays—a box or two, threaten- 
ingly expensive in appearance; a plum cake, dark and intri- 
cate against a curtain. 

Kent turned away from regarding the plum cake to see if 
a still better picture for his proposed still life was in the 
other show window. But someone else was gazing in there. 
It was a girl, and something incongruous in her attitude 
struck Kent at once. She looked hungry, and hungry people 
did not look in Topard’s windows. Outside of waffle shops on 
Sixth Avenue people sometimes looked like that, but not 
here. She was gazing at glacé fruits and nuts and a tray of 
marvelous pastries, and she looked as if her desires ate 
through the glass to get at them. 

Kent looked at her closely. She was dressed oddly—or 
perhaps only in unfashionable clothes. On an avenue of 
smart suits and cloaks, she wore a long gray cape and a hat 
of gray felt which looked almost like a hood. The cape was 
held tightly around her either for protection against the chill 
or to hide shabbiness underneath. The clearness of her pro- 
file, the beautiful line of white against gray gave him one of 
those rushes of enthusiasm which he always welcomed as mak- 
ing him feel especially an artist and a connoisseur of beauty. 

She turned and looked at him, and he saw that her full 
face was lovely too. 





Kent never under any circumstances em- 
barrassed a woman crudely. He turned back 
to his inspection of the plum cake to indicate 
silently that he had stopped to view the cake 
and not the girl, when suddenly she crossed the 
doorway and spoke to him. 

“Strange things happen in New York all the 
time,” she said. ‘‘ You would not be surprised 
if I asked you to give me some money?’ Her 
voice was clear, but the words came as if she 
forced them out. 

— drew back. ‘‘'Why—I never saw you before,” he 
said. 

““Well—is that any reason why I shouldn’t ask you? You 
look rich and powerful. And I’m poor, and I need money.” 

“But surely,” said Kent, ‘‘there must be more natural 
avenues a 

She gave the faintest shrug and, with a look which seemed 
to comprehend him and leave him intensely dissatisfied, 
“I’m sorry,” she said, and turned away. 

A feeling of lost opportunity came over Kent. On a for- 
tunate day like this to miss the chance of doing the unusual 
was stupid. He found himself following the girl quickly, 
yet when he touched her on the arm and she stopped, he felt 
absurd. 

“‘Maybe I will be able to help you,” he said, ‘‘tell me more 
about it.” 

She shook her head, moving on again, with Kent at her 
side. “I’m not going in for charity investigations. You 
looked as if you had a lot to spare. If you had I thought you 
might give me some.” 

“Why not tell me why you need it—make a friend of me?” 

“‘T don’t want friends,”’ said the girl, ‘‘I want money.” 





ENT pulled out a roll of bills. ‘‘Look here,” he said 
“‘you'll have to stop walking so fast. Step in here ina 
doorway, at least.” 

In the shelter of the doorway he found himself still more 
embarrassed. He wanted to give her some money, but he 
didn’t know how much she wanted. She did not look at 
him, but only at the bills. He had thought of ten dollars as 
munificence until she looked at the bills. Then he suddenly 
yielded to impulse and handed her the lot. 

“Take it,” he said; ‘you guessed quite right. I have a 
great deal of money. I hope you get some pleasure out of it.’ 

She took the money greedily into worn-fingered gloves; 
then the fingers half opened in distaste, as if she wanted to 
drop it on the pavement, and suddenly clutched it again. 
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“Money,” she said; “just the feel of it is wonderful—and 
awful. It seemed so unattainable an hour ago.” 

She did not thank him. He saw her moisten her lips. 

Inspired by his own generosity, Kent wanted to put her 
still more at her ease. ‘‘ Now,” he asked genially, ‘would 
‘ou like to do something for me?” 

“What?” 

‘Nothing very difficult. Pose for me. I’m a kind of artist, 
you know.” 4 

It couldn’t be amusement in the girl’s eyes. Something 
flickered there—perhaps fear. 

He hastened to reassure her further. ‘I’m not at all dan- 
gerous in the romantic manner—and I mean to have you 
pose in—well, just what you’re wearing. You suggested a 
picture to me.” 

Now she did laugh—in relief, no doubt. ‘It’s the least I 
can do,” she said. ‘Where shall I come, and when?”’ 


E FELT his inspiration leap. She must come at once— 

tomorrow—before his idea faded. He would do her in the 
gray cloak with that desperate look of suppliance—for the fall 
exhibition at Marley’s. He had wanted to enter something 
in that,exhibition, but none of his Paris sketches was yet 
satisfactory, and they couldn’t be worked on here; they 
demanded Paris. He would do this girl, since he had to stay 
in New York for six months. She had dropped, like his in- 
spiration, from the skies. In an exhibition where most of the 
portraits of women would be of confident beauties or seduc- 
tive faces, he would do this strange, still face which seemed 
to reflect suffering and mystery. 

He gave this girl his address and a smile and walked home, 
his whole faith in life strengthened by the encounter. Of 
course she might not turn up, but that added to the interest. 
Lovely, tired, gray girl! If she came, he’d see that she had 
something to eat every day. He would draw her out and 
find out about her. 

Already she had be- 
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the efficient houseman. He saw the same gray cape and he 
saw at once that he had not been deluded in thinking her 
beautiful. She was beautiful. It had not been the allure of 
the evening. 

““Won’t you take your cape off and tell me your name?”’ 

“Stella Demarest,’”’ she said, and dropped the cape with a 
single gesture. 

Kent’s eyes grew keener. He had not counted on that 
look of fragility, which so perfectly finished his impression of 
her. Released from the muffling cape she was younger, deli- 
cate, beautiful, her neck very white against the line of her 
black dress. 

Hy ought to get a very good light if we begin now,” he 
said. 

It had been his intention to draw her out, make her talk 
about herself. After that first sitting, by the time he had 
realized in exasperation that he had set himself a difficult 
task in trying to catch the pose which would express request 
without humility, he had tried her in a dozen different poses. 
She was patient enough, willing enough to turn and sit or 


stand as he bade, but not especially attentive. Her mood. 


seemed to be removed from what he was doing, even when 
her eyes were on him. 

“Ever posed before?’”’ 

‘“‘Yes,”’ she said shortly. : 

“For anyone I know, I wonder?” 

“No.” Her answer shut him out. 

“Let me give you a cup of tea,” said Kent at length. “I'll 
go after this again tomorrow. I’m not in good form today 
somehow. I can’t get what I’m after. But I will.” 

“Don’t bother about the tea,’’ said Stella. 

‘“‘Please,’”’ said Kent, ‘‘let me. You must be hungry. 

At the word “hungry” he caught the look he wanted in her 
swift, passing expression. She was hungry. He saw her 
forget him, the room, the business of posing, everything but 
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food. The revelation was not pleasant. He rang sharply, 
and the houseman brought up an elaborate tray. She waited 
then and ate, but still not in friendly fashion. Kent had the 
impression that she had forgotten him and his picture. As 
the other night he had been simply a purse she found on the 
sidewalk, so now he was only a meal. She did not talk. She 
only ate, and Kent smoked and walked about. 

“T’ll have to hold a bowl of soup just out of her reach, if 
I’m to get that picture,’”’ he decided grimly. 


HE finished and left the little table where she had been 
sitting. ‘‘ Thanks very much,” she said. ‘ Are you through 
with me now?” 

“TI have to be,” he said, ‘I don’t want yourafter-eating 
expression.” He said it lightly, watching her face, half pre- 
pared for the bitterness that crossed it. 

“I don’t suppose you do. -Well, it’s not my normal ex- 
pression.” 

‘‘Must you go? Won't you let meshow you some pictures?”’ 

“I have to get back to my baby.”’ She spoke coldly. 

The mention of the baby gave Kent a sick feeling of dis- 
appointment. He had nothing against children. But he 
would have preferred this girl to be unattached, to be brow- 
beaten by the world, but to have no such tangible traces of 
emotion or such links to an unpleasant past as a baby. As 
he watched her draw her cape:around her, he could imagine 
her face over the baby, brooding, hard. No; there shouldn’t 
have been any baby, and the least she could have done was 
not to mention it. 

““You’ll come again tomorrow?” 

“ce Yes. ” 

“I’m going to pay you for this of course—whatever is 
right.” 

“No,” she told him, “ you've already paid me—more than 
you know. I'll exploit you, but not that far.” 

It had been.an un- 
satisfactory after- 





come Kent’s posses- 


noon, as ent re- 





sion, to be taken care 


of as all his posses- ee 


sions and talents 
were. He would give 
her plum cake. 

As he coddled his | 
thought and enjoyed 
his impetuosity, the 
girl in the gray cape 
walked swiftly to a 
house near the river. 
It was many blocks 
from Fifth Avenue 
and she walked 
quickly, so fast that 
fatigue shadowed her 
eyes even while her 
cheeks took on soft 
color. Before she 
reached the house 
she stopped in two 
stores. In the first 
she bought food, not 
plum cake, but 
strengthening food, 
bread and eggs and a 
bottle of milk. In the 
second she bought a 
sweater for an infant 
or very small child. 
She quickened her 
steps irresistibly as 
shedrewnearagaunt, 
shabby brick lodging 
house, and the 
straggly woman 
sweeping the steps 
looked at herand saw 
at once that she had 
had some luck. 


kK Eee had his 
X. studio in the old 
Wolverton house, 
which still remained 
inthefamily. It was 
a big fourth-floor 
room, skylighted 
and convenient, lack- 
ing all touches of any- 
thing bizarre or sen- 
sational. ft was a 
gentleman’s room, 
the sort of place to 
reassure a young. | 
woman who might 
come with some pal- 
pitations about the 
habits of artists, hav- 
ing seen a great many 
amorous moving 
pictures, thought l 
Kent as he looked 
around. Kent as- | 
sumed that the girl | 
would very orobabily | 
not appear, but for | 
all that he waited for | 


flected on it. He 
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hadn’t really accom- 
lished anything. 
ut he found himself 
thinking about every 
detail of it, remem- 
bering surprisingly 
just howStella Dema- 
rest had looked as 
she had held her tea, 
| how she had looked 
when she spoke of the 

| child, how she had 
| looked when she re- 
fused to be paid for 
| her sittings. He told 





himself that his curi- 
osity was ridiculous. 
i The girl had a certain 
manner, but the poor 
i} districts of New York 
were riddled with 
poor women who were 
often women of edu- 
cation. The fact that 
she spoke good Eng- 
lish didn’t mean that 
she was unusual. 
Married to some 
loafer probably, 
something of a shrew 
herself, bitter, disillu- 
sioned, her beauty a 
i} thing of chance. 


| E DINED with 
two companions 
at the Ritz. They 
sat at their table and 
watched the other 
people in the dining 
room. 
All three men 
nodded to the posses- 
sor of the next table, 
a dark, thin man, 
with nervous gestures 
and mouth half cruel 
_ in its occasional re- 
pose, half pathetic in 
its unsteady line. 
“‘Who’s that with 
Jasper? asked Kent, 
indicating the man’s 
companion. 
“His wife,’’ 





said 
Davis, looking again 
with approval at the 
pale, ‘shining hair of 
the woman across 
from Jasper; ‘‘beau- 
tiful, isn’t she?”’ 

“When did he get 
married ?”’ 

“Oh, he does it 
every now and then,” 
answered Davis, “a 
different type every 











her. 
Promptly at two 








time: This one has 














o'clock she came, 
ushered upstairs by 


KENT FOUND HIMSELF KNEELING BESIDE HER AND LETTING LOOSE THE FLOOD OF ACCUMULATED TENDERNESS 


(Continued on 
Page 106) 
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‘Uanity Unlinuted 


oympathy and Tact Built Up My Beauty otentele 


HAVE made a fortune out of the beautify- 
#| ing business because Mrs. Pincus, lied to 
si Mme. Morphy and Mme. Morphy lied to 
Aiai me. That is what really started me on the 
“| way to wealth. If I were signing this I’d 
probably lie too. I’d say that I'd built up 
eB a million-dollar business solely through in- 
pote eeete| tegrity, industry and frugality. And then 
you'd yawn, because every business man or woman who be- 
comes successful enough to have the newspapers interview 
him or her says that very thing. 

I can afford to tell the truth now. Anyone who is about 
to retire at fifty-one with more than a million dollars made 
out of her beauty treatments ought to be able to. And be- 
sides, to a woman who has run a beauty shop as long as 
1 have, truth telling is a real luxury. 

Mrs. Pincus lied and Mme. Morphy lied, and that’s how 
I came to make my fortune. That was years, though, after I 
had come to New York from. the little Western town 
where I was born. I had brought with me a suitcase, the 
skjll and the knowledge of human nature I had gained in 
my first beauty parlor, and fifteen hundred dollars I had 
realized by its sale. My little daughter Ava had been left in 
the-care of my stepmother. I had also tried to leave behind 
the memory of my husband, who had deserted me and run 
off to Paris with another woman. I came to New York, cer- 
tain that one of-two things would happen to me: I would 
become wealthy and famous in a year or so, or else some 
black-mustached fiend in human form would hound me to 
the river. I hadn’t read novels for nothing. Five years 
later I realized that even novelists exaggerate sometimes. 

I was earning twenty-five dollars a week then—a top price 
for Mme. Morphy to pay. With my tips, I was usually able 
to put fifteen dollars into the bank each Sat- 
urday. The black-mustached villain was still 
among the missing, and the only time I went 
to the river was once a year when I took the 
old Desbrosses Street horse car down to the. 
ferry for my annual. trip West to see Ava. 
New York had betrayed me as far as its pos- 
sibilities for fortune making and suicide were 

coneerned. It had fooled me even more in 
its beauty parlors. I had expected palaces 
where women paid staggering prices for 
marvelous transformations. I found little, 
usually shabby, frequently dirty shops. 

My husband, telling the truth in an absent- 
minded moment, once had informed me that 
New York was the largest ofall ‘‘ hick towns.” 
I found that the great city was merely my 
birthplace multiplied by a thousand. The 
beautifying trade wasn’t much more de- 
veloped than it was at home, and people in 
general looked at it in the same way. 

If you were rich and so modern that ap- 
proaching age seemed a calamity you went 
to Paris, the source of all beauties treat- 
ments, for repairs. Your only assistants to 
loveliness were soap, water, kid curlers and a 
cufling iron, if you were middle-class and re- 
spéctable. If you weren’t quite either you 
took facial massages, which. often did more 
harm than good, and tried to conceal other 
marks of your battle with Time by rouge and 
peroxide. 











Blonde ts Losing Her Grip 


HIS was the period when peroxide of 

hydrogen had brought the Great Amer- 
icag, Blonde into her own. Think over the 
old;romances you have read. Three out of 
four times the heroine was dark, with sable 
tresses. That was the ideal in grandmother’s 
day. Then, all at once, popular taste and 
peroxide dethroned the brunette. High color 
and-golden curls came into favor. 

Kirst, hair was either natural or the canary 
yellow of the peroxide user. en henna 
made the hue of a well-groomed bay horse 
popular. Combinations of these and other 
chemicals came later and created intermedi- 
ate shades. Today, if you're tired of the 
present color of your hair you can have it 
changed at my Juno Institute to any tint 
you wish. 

We show you a card of samples; you pick 
out the one you like and we do rest—for . 
from fifty dollars to seventy-five, depending pour selec- 
tion, the condition of your hair and the size of.your purse. 
Any color you choose, as long as your hair hasn’t been dyed 
previously, except gray. Women or men who long for the: 
distinction of gray hair have to grow it themselves. We 
don’t know how. 

Of course, you understand, we aren’t dyeing or bleaching 
your hair. No, indeed. We're simply restoring it. You will 
leave our establishment with your tresses the very same 


I/ustration by Grant Reynard 


color they were in your girlhood. Isn’t it funny how women 
will lie to women, and how the women lied to realize it all 
the time and yet love it? 

The Great American Blonde, by the way, is losing her 
grip. She is almost through. Recently a Spanish actress 
entered the films. Her dark eyes and ebon curls have made 
her tremendously popular. She wears a wig, but that doesn’t 
make any difference to her admirers, even if they know it. 
Within the last week we have darkened the hair of three 
stage ingénues and seven motion-picture actresses, besides a 
dozen nonprofessionals. One of the actresses had natural 
ash-blond hair. It is black now. 

“Wasn't I silly?’’ she asked, and she had the nerve to look 
me straight in the eye when she said it. “‘ All these years I’ve 
been bleaching my hair, and its natural color is really so 
lovely !”’ 

hme. Morphy ran The Elite Hairdressing Shop on a side 
street in the old theatrical district. She was a little, fat 
woman, with a high yellow pompadour. She talked to her 
customers—we hadn’t learned in that day to call them 
“clients’’—with a lot of French gestures and a French ac- 
cent, when she remembered. She had actually been to 
Paris—she had that much title to the ‘‘Madame”’ and the 
accent—and had taken lessons there in the art of waving 
hair from the great M. Marcel himself. 

Ours was the sort of shop in which customers were ad- 
dressed as ‘‘dearie’’ by the employes. I couldn’t describe 
it better if I took a whole page. There were three other girls. 
We all dressed: hair, manicured, massaged and made up 
faces. Mme. Morphy supervised for the most part. The 





OF COURSE, YOU UNDERSTAND, WE AREN’T DYEING* OR; BLEACHING YOUR 
HAIR. NO, INDEED. WE’RE SIMPLY; RESTORING IT, 
Pear a , 


ou 


only instruments she used were the cash;register and the 


but you can’t imitate the flat curve of naturally wavy hair. 
Marcel’s invention made this imitation possible if you knew 
how to use the iron. There was the catch. 

It was a difficult knack to get—a twist to the right, a 
twist to the left, demanding a loose wrist and a strong hand. 
In time I learned to do it better than Mme. Morphy, but 
I never equaled the men experts. No woman ever does. 

My first squabble with Mme. Morphy came soon after 


‘I had begun my two weeks’ trial period. I had just finished 


dressing the hair of a motherly Jewish woman. She was a 
pleasant, talkative soul with hair of the even brown color 
that made me suspect it had been dyed. I had learned, even 
then, that a beauty specialist should never talk aimlessly 
during working hours. When my customer left I felt sure 
she would return later for the massage and scalp treatment 
I had recommended tactfully. I had not urged them on 
her. I knew she would shut up like a clam if I did. I only 
told her about them and how much better she could look 
if she wanted to. That's all you have to tell twenty-nine 
women out of thirty. 

But when she left, Mme. Morphy went into action. She 
came sailing down the room like a Fifth Avenue’ bus. 
“‘You’re no saleswoman,”’ she said, all swelled up. ‘That was 
Mrs. Pincus, wife of the producer, and you let her get away 
without selling her cold cream or powder or side combs or 
something. I tell you girls again and again we 

So she told it to me once more. I had it by heart, even 
then. The girl who gave a customer only what she ordered, 
who didn’t manage to sell her some of the toilet merchandise 
Mme. nr pti 4 kept in the little show case by the door, 
inherited trouble as soon as the customer left. If you merely 
satisfied a patron, that wasn’t enough for Mme. Morphy. 
You were expected to bully her into buying things as well. 

There are still little shops where the same 
rule isenforced. That is one reason they are 
still little shops. 

I waited till Mme. Morphy finished her 
lecture. It was a long wait, and I got sore 
during it. ‘‘ How often does this Mrs. Pincus 
come here?” I asked when my employer 
paused for breath. I knew already that it 
was her first visit to the place. 

“That makes no difference,"” Mme. Morphy 
came back. ‘You are supposed to get her 
to buy : 

“‘She’ll come in every week from now on if 
you'll let me handle her,” I said. It was 
bluff, but I was too mad to care. ‘I know 
this business, Mme. Morphy.” 

“You mean to say I don’t?” she asked, 
very upstage and red. 








Why Beauty Shops Flourish 


““T’M ON two weeks’ trial here,’’ I came 

back, standing right up to her. ‘If the 
stubs on my check pad don’t total more than 
those of anyone else in the shop at the end of 
that time, I'll quit. Let me roll my own 
hoop, and I’ll show you.” 

She looked at me and finally said ‘“ Very 
well,’’ and then gave a mean sort of sniff and 
walked away. 

At the end of two weeks I made her check 
up on our sales. In that time, I had earned 
twenty-seven dollars and thirty-five cent: 
more for the shop than anyone else. I hadn’: 
watched my smooth husband work over his 
women customers for nothing. 

Beauty shops flourish because women ar 
less vain than men. The average man is 
pretty well satisfied with the way he looks 
He bathes and shaves every day, has his 
clothes pressed once a week and lets it go at 
that. In his heart, he thinks he looks finc. 
Even the most beautiful woman never is as 
comfortable as that. She worries. She knows 
her defects, even if no one else does. Mor: 
than that, she’s always half frightened to 
». death over the way she’s going to look five 
years from now. If you try to sell her beauty 
treatments the way you'd sell real estate, 
you won't get her as a client, or hold her, 
even if you do. If you sympathize with her 
and make her believe that you're interested 
in her appearance the rest is easy. You 
don’t have to sell things to her then. All 

te do is lead her up to them. 
It doesn’t make any difference what treatments cost. The 


marcel curling iron. She didn’t, marcel-well, but she could * average woman believes that the higher their price the better 


throw a bluff. That was why she was in the 
But she couldn’t, help crawling if anyone called her. That 
is why she didn’t make her.fortune in it. 

I had never seen a marceling iron until I entered Mme. 
Morphy’s shop. In that first beauty parlor, at home, we had 
used the old-fashioned iron and nothing else. With this, as 
most women know, you can make tight, ‘‘corkscrew”’ curls, 


auty business.* they are. As far as beautifying is concerned, the melo- 
dramas are right. It’s the woman who pays and pays and 


pays. And she loves to. 
At the Juno Institute, the client who takes our ten- 
dollar treatment has eleven different liquids applied to her 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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The above may also be had in back- 
grounds of two-toned gray; greenish 
blue; and warm two-toned yellow. 


The parrot-and-flower cretonne above 
and the lovely pheasant-and-foliage de- 
sign below come in various colors. 


Certain rooms call for curtains of flam- 
ing orange or rich henna, such as that 
below, or the one at lower right. 
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The design above is large, handsome and 
somewhat formal, and should be used in 
a room that creates an effect of space. 


Above is a desirable design for use in 
rooms where a certain chaste and quietly 
formal effect is an asset. 


Here is a material that will fit admirably 
into the room predominantly brown, with 
brown woodwork, 


— eymart (oretonnes at ‘Reasonable Prices 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


BaECORATIVE printed materials, which broadly in- 
clude cretonnes, chintzes and printed linens, are 
accepted as quite the most popular fabrics for cur- 

4| taining windows the year round. Many are the 
(SemmE3} reasons why this is so. In no other cheap material 
in the world can you get just the richness and color, the 
effect, the decorative loveliness of cretonne. You will find 
that your purse need not be generously filled in order to buy 
cretonne that will be both handsome and substantial enough 
to warrant lasting satisfaction. And if you desire thus to con- 
sider expense, even if you are momentarily tempted by some 
other_ materials, such as plain silks and velours and hand- 
some ‘mercerized fabrics, you will find that these cost at least 


three or four dollars a yard, and you hesitate spending what 
sometimes mounts into a hundred or so when the inexpensive 
cretonne urges such pleasant and decorative economy. 
Then, too, cretonne is endless in the variety of its color 
combination, and in the brilliancy and rarity. of the colors it 
presents, Perhaps you want a certain exclusive color, though 
you may not realize it until you start on your quest. The 
burnt orange, the Chinese red, the mulberry, or just that 
effective tone of peacock blue is prohibitive in the lovely 


plain materials that are only so toned exclusively in the 
high-class fabrics. But, to your delight, you find that instead 
of paying a fabulous price for a certain rare color, you can 
obtain this very hue included as the major color among any 
one of a dozen or so inexpensive cretonnes. You find, also, 
that a reputable cretonne is practically fadeless, the slight 
color change which may take place under especially trying 
conditions being so very negligible as to be barely noticed by 
the time the curtains are old enough to be replaced. Whereas 
plain fadeless materials of exclusive tone, while lovely and 
extremely desirable in many cases, sometimes cost as much 


(Continued on Page 184) 
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of living and our standard of giving, for you cannot go anywhere 

in Europe today without hearing the term, ‘Spoiled by Amer- 
icans.’’ Such terms as ‘‘Ah, yes, this was a charming place until spoiled 
by Americans,” ‘A fine hotel, once, but spoiled by Americans,” “A 
restaurant with a glorious past, but now impossible—spoiled by Amer- 
icans,”’ assail you from London to the Balkans. Here and there you will 
encounter this modification, “Spoiled by the English and Americans,” 
ot ‘‘ The British came first and began to spoil it, but they yielded later 
to the Americans, who completely ruined it. No European of discrimina- 
tion ever goes there any more.” 

The curious thing about this charge against Anglo-Saxons in general, 
and Americans in particular, is that you hear it most from resident 
Americans in the various capitals of Europe and the small places to 
which Americans and British have retired with moderate incomes, on 
which they can live largely and splashily by conforming with strictly 
European thrift and economies. By adopting the maxim, “It is vulgar 
to give generously or to treat menials other than as a lower order of 
animals,’”’ they lift themselves to the higher levels of the superior Euro- 
pean classes. They lament at every opportunity the stupid and blun- 
dering type of American travelers who carry their generosities and 
sympathies with them wherever they go. 

For Americans at home to give lavishly to feed the starving children 
of Europe is one thing, highly commendable, an act of benevolence ap- 
proved with great enthusiasm by all the nongiving rich of Europe, but 
for the same Americans, when they go abroad, to tip servants in res- 
taurants and hotels, in railway stations and on trains, out of proportion 
to the custom of the country, is merely spectacular vulgarity; it isn’t 
done by those who know. It may be a form of giving to the poor, but it 
encourages avarice and begets demands upon the well-to-do and rich 
residents of Europe that they vehemently disapprove of. The com- 
mendable act of giving to feed millions of undernourished, to rebuild 
war-devastated regions lessens the demand upon the resident rich, and 
this is a great and glorious act to encourage in the American nation. 


“Tein is something very seriously the matter with our standard 


E SAVED an entire generation in Central Europe through our 

Hoover food administration, and we may well be proud of this 
splendid effort at international charity; but the example we set did not 
in any degree warm up the sympathies of the rich Continentals to follow 
our lead, as conditions vastly improved and industry and money-making 
revived. Practically the only givers to the multitudes of poor in war- 
racked Europe down to date have been Americans and British. ‘‘ How 
can we give to the poor,’’ said one very rich aristocrat living in Paris, 
‘“‘when we must maintain so many of our impoverished relations? It 
would injure our prestige if we denied them completely and they were 
forced to engage in vulgar trade or business for a living. Let America 
feed our poor, and we will feed and shelter our kin. We cannot afford 
to allow our superior strains to diminish or be converted to radicalism 
and Bolshevism.” 

During the summer just past you saw in Italy and Switzerland, and 
throughout the luxurious pleasure places and resorts of Europe, tens of 
thousands of Germans and Austrians. They filled the best hotels, 
swarmed the cafés and shops, occupied the de luxe trains. There were 
not so many in France, of course; but in Italy there seemed to be two or 
three German-speaking tourists for every English-speaking one you 
encountered. The high cost of luxuries at home in Germany, you heard, 
had driven them abroad; also they had left home to escape appeals on 
behalf of their own poor. There were undernourished thousands at 
home, to be sure, but the sympathetic and sentimental Americans and 
German-Americans would take care of these. The States were being 
flooded with new propaganda that would undoubtedly raise millions, 
and meantime the rich and luxury-loving Germans would enjoy them- 
selves, as the leadership element of a superior people should. 
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Potled by Americans 


While we have every right to feel happy over the great good our 
giving has wrought in Europe since the war, it is now time for us to 
change our attitude toward the new propaganda aimed at our philan- 
thropy. Weshould demand that the rich of Europe give simultaneously. 
Certain rich men who give munificently to our colleges and hospitals 
demand that their gifts be equaled by general contributions, dollar for 
dollar, before the gift becomes a fact. We should do the same in the 
case of all new appeals for aid in Europe. If five, ten, twenty or more 
millions are sought from us, we should make it a condition precedent 
that a like amount be raised in the country to be relieved, and when 
the rich in that country have given—in cash, not promises—it will then 
be time enough for us to heed their propaganda. You cannot help 
reaching this cold, cynical point of view after traveling extensively in 
Europe for three successive years. You have seen conditions improved 
year by year, much of the improvement due to the great efforts we 
have made, the hundreds of millions we have given and the splendid 
organization we perfected to manage and control the machinery of 
giving. At first you marveled at the utter lack of any expressions of 
gratitude, the complete indifference of all classes and the humorous 
newspaper comments on our “smug gesture of giving back to Europe 
some of our war profits.” In the same newspapers you read of the great 
number of war profiteers in Europe, but there was no suggestion that 
they give back any of their gains to relieve suffering and starvation. 
Only in England has taxation taken a huge toll from the war profiteers, 


ROM Moscow to Paris the American Republic is regarded as a sort 

of stupid Santa Claus who draws from an inexhaustible cave of 
tiches and to whom no thanks are due—an incorrigibly sentimental 
Santa Claus who responds instantly to lachrymose propaganda. 

Two years ago we had an editorial in THE Home JouRNAL comment- 
ing on how skillfully the commercially interested entertainment com- 
mittees of the different countries of Europe extracted the American 
dollar from the American tourist. There may have been desperate need 
for those dollars of ours after the Armistice, but as conditions greatly 
improved that excuse should not obtain to anything like the same 
degree. And in some sections of Europe, more particularly Italy and 
Switzerland, there seems to be a genuine desire to make things comfort- 
able at moderate charges so that we should desire to come again or at 
least urge our friends to make the journey. 

London and Paris, though, were notable exceptions to any such 
change of heart last summer. In both capitals great numbers of Amer- 
icans were expected, and the rates were jammed up to the ultimate 
gouge level. 

But it must be said in fairness to the British that they at least are 
not asking us to remit war loans and underwrite their charities. They 
are taking care of their own, exacting enormous taxes, and paying their 
way in everything. Where the burdens pinch hardest, they are carrying 
on without a whimper; and whatever the glooms and alarmists may 
say, the British are getting ahead and returning to prosperous condi- 
tions. Our keeping out of the League of Nations has most certainly 
not brought Europe to bankruptcy. The Continental countries are pro- 
ducing new wealth and keeping from bankruptcy, in spite of their 
politicians and their armaments and their unwillingness to pay taxes 
and balance their budgets. If they can ever settle their reparations 
muddle in a way that will preclude the possibilities of war for another 
few generations, really great prosperity is possible to all but a few of the 
little nations of the Balkans, that prefer wars and loafing to industry. 

Whatever the sob sisters may tell you, Europe is now definitely back 
on its feet and able to get along comfortably without Uncle Sam Santa 
Claus. Liberal givers everywhere had better turn their attention to 
our needs at home, to the support of our churches and hospitals and 
colleges, to the betterment of our schools and to innumerable other 
welfare causes that are obtaining scant support. 
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Political Preparedness for Women 


wrote years ago, ‘‘who, from some distaste 

or disability, could never so much as under- 
stand the meaning of the word “ politics ’’ and has 
given up trying to distinguish Whigs from 
Tories; but take her in her own politics, ask her 
about other men or women and the chicanery of 
everyday existence—the rubs, the tricks, the 
vanities on which life turns—and you will not 
find many more shrewd, trenchant and hu- 
morous.”’ 

The great majority of women still shy at the 
word “politics,” as a sort of bifurcated term 
used for a long time only by men and not suit- 
able for the mental toilet of a perfect lady. But 
however a woman may shrink from the pungent 
odor and the manly fashion of the word “ poli- 
tics,’’ she is, as Stevenson points out, well versed 
in “the chicanery of everyday existence— 
the rubs, the tricks, the vanities on which life 
turns."’ This is to have a working knowledge of 
human nature, which is the whole science of 
politics if you know how to apply it in public 
life. 

We women are really the original politicians 
of the human race. We were accomplished di- 
plomatists when men were still savages, obtain- 
ing their wealth, prestige and security by force, 
as nations do to the present day. We practiced 
all the arts of politics with the usual campaign 
promises of service and devotion, for the one 
purpose of securing the best conditions possible 
for ourselves and our children. The congres- 
sional districts we represented were our homes. 
The political party we represented was our fam- 
ily. We were eminently successful, because we 
kept our promises, those vows we made before 
altars to be faithful. Loyalty was the standard; 
so it may be said that their politics was the wis- 
dom of women in their relations to men. The 
proof of this wisdom is that these policies have 
carried us up through the ages from the cave, the 
tent, the covered wagon, to the fine house, or 
at least the house in which we now live, with- 
out ever having cast a ballot or started a re- 
bellion or revolution to obtain our rights. 


] KNOW a woman,” Robert Louis Stevenson 


Feminine Values 


HE papers and magazines have published 
some dolorous matter lately, recounting the 
injustices we have suffered under the domestic, 
industrial and political domination of men. It 
is the truth; we have had our vicissitudes; we 
have had grievous wrongs to bear; but I sup- 
pose if men could bring themselves to betray 
their own pride they might publish tales of 
duplicity, wastefulness and infidelity. But now 
that the scrimmage is over, and we must look to 
ourselves to right our wrongs with the ballot, 
we may admit the truth that men did abandon 
the sword and go to work when we voted silks, 
supplies and handmaidens for ourselves and the 
children—and that we got them. The rest fol- 
lowed—laws, commerce, civilization and the 
long arduous ages of achievement. There is no 
denying it—we cashed in their male instincts of 
jealousy and pride for a huge advantage over 
and above all costs to ourselves. 
We earned these benefits. I am not claiming 
that we did not; slaves have also earned, but 
they were never paid. The policies we pursued, 
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By CoRRA Harris 


the diplomacies we employed, the wisdom we 
practiced made the difference. 

My contention is that the policies we practice 
now, so like those evolved by men, will never 
win us as much. On the contrary, we have re- 
lieved them of great responsibilities toward us. 

The Nineteenth Amendment was their last 
concession to us. This was a fearful blow to the 
romantic property rights all men have invested 
in women. Now they are observing our devel- 
opment as citizens with more animus than we 
suspect. And there has been an appalling 
shrinkage of feminine values in the minds of men 
since we started imitating them in politics, in 
morals and other competing activities. From 
the young girl with whom they make “late 
dates”’ after the dance, regardless of her repu- 
tation, to those elder veteran women who made 
such a virulent campaign for suffrage, they are 
meaning by their manner: “Sink or swim! It 
is no longer of the same importance to us what 
happens to vou or your good name, socially or 
politically *’ 


The Most Important Step 


F ANY set of women think differently it is 

because they have lost their former astuteness 
in deciphering the minds of men. We ought to 
wet the neat little pink thumbs of our thoughts, 
turn back the pages of these last few years and 
start over in this business of citizenship accord- 
ing to what we used to know about politics. We 
have only to apply this knowledge with the 
usual feminine shrewdness. If we cannot do 
this our worth as citizens is as doubtful as if we 
were three times as many more men untrained 
in political life. We must vote by way of ac- 
quiring the habits of suffrage; but the title of 
this article does not refer to political prepared- 
ness in current politics. No such thing is possi- 
ble. For a long time to come we must be the 
gambler’s risk in elections, the vote that cannot 
be predicted, because we have not yet acquired 
a definite character in politics, only ten thou- 
sand confused aims and plans. 

I should say the most important step toward 
political preparedness would be to attend to 
that obvious shrinkage in feminine values by 
reéstablishing those standards of honorable con- 
duct and virtue which formerly distinguished 
respectable women, but which have been a 
trifle wind-blown of late. What I mean is this: 
One of the leading women in a great political 
organization recently stated in a public speech 
that she had never known of a happy marriage. 
This is bad teaching and morally misleading, 
because we all know that the natural, decent 
and primary purpose of marriage is not to 
achieve anything so. selfish and frivolous as 
happiness, but to preserve the home, that origi- 
nal pattern of government, for the rearing of 
children and the conserving of elemental virtues. 
It is also an example of bad politics. Whoever 
discourages marriage spreads radical doctrines 
injurious to home life, which is the very founda- 
tion of all governments. 

Our word is not so good as it used to be when 
we managed this world by our private politics 








and diplomacies. Some of us have become devi- 
ous and unscrupulous in obtaining our ends. 
There is more than one organization of women 
in this country who do not hesitate to resort to 
false publicity. If they invite an important per- 
son to address their annual convention, and he 
declines the invitation, they not only publish 
his name on the program, but they even publish 
the speech he made on the appointed day, 
although he may have been hundreds of miles 
distant. But to the audience drummed up by 
advertising him, the lady chairman merely ex- 
plains that unfortunately Mr. So-and-So did 
not keep his engagement—thus defrauding him 
of his reputation as a reliable person. 

Lately several women delivered addresses by 
invitation before a huge audience of fifteen 
thousand women who belonged to the largest 
and most influential organization of women in 
this country. The destructive and malicious 
comments made upon these speakers, of their 
speeches, covered the whole disgusting range of 
gossip. 

This is not only bad faith and vicious, but it 
is bad politics to arrange a target practice at the 
expense of persons invited to expose themselves 
and their views on the platform without realiz- 
ing that they’re to serve as targets. If it goes 
on that will happen among women which has 
already happened among men—the best women 
will no more risk themselves in the abattoir of 
political life than the best men will now run for 
office. 

The citizen woman should be even more care- 
ful of her reputation than she was when it was 
precious chiefly to her own husband and family, 
because it will determine her influence as a 
citizen. The public is beginning to sit up and 
take notice of doubtful conduct in those who 
serve them and derive honor or benefit from it. 
Whether you are a politician, an author or an 
actress, the people of this country are demnand- 
ing that you shall be a decent person and so 
conduct yourself. If you do not—bang! goes 
your chance of advancement. They will not 
even look at you on the screen, no matter how 
funny you are or how beautiful you are. We 
women ought to make note of this moral awak- 
ening and be more careful than we have ever 
been about talking about one another. Whether 
it is our nature or not to be loyal to anybody but 
our own mankind, we ought to /earn loyalty to 
one another, even if it is supernatural. 


W hat Power ts Behind a Vote? 


NOTHER step in political preparedness is to 
realize that the value of a vote is deter- 
mined by the power behind it, not merely by 
its numerical effects in one election. Witness 
the fate of the prohibition amendment; it is not 
so effective as it should be because the moral 
convictions of the majority that voted for it 
are not strong enough to compel complete en- 
forcement of the law. Men frequently vote for 
some measure to which they are secretly op- 
posed or indifferent, for the sake of a momentary 
policy which ceases to be their policy later. 
Then it is as if they had opposed it from the 
first. The thing no longer exists as a law. 


(Continued on Page 209) 
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Lhe Gimmicks 


The gayest folk you ever knew, who live on roofs and chimneys, too. 


By Lou RocGErRs 
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The Hal. O-Winkum Joke 


By Lou 


feet 


AND THE BEST OF ALL IS M’LASSES CANDY 
MADE RIGHT’N A KETTLE BY ZIDDY KER-NANDY 


And so he clumperty, clumped his 


Until he came to a winding street, 
And whilst he heaved himself along, 
He roared a Hal-O-Winkum song. 
And while he sang, he reached the 
square; 

He saw the popcorn popping there; 
And making heavy grunts of glee, 
He squealed in bliss, “It’s all for me!” 


But just right then from every door 


ROGERS 


head. 


They led him to the popcorn place. 
And Ziddy, spry as she could jump, 
Thrust up the hugest candy lump, 
Right in between the Jack-Lamp’s teeth! 
And yee! like one red Christmas wreath, 
A smile spread round that pumpkin’s 


“Oh! oh! oh!” was all he said; 
But he just ate, and ate, and ate! 
He licked up every pan and plate. 
And when he crunched the popcorn piles, 
You could have heard their shout for 





where, 
Loves to be in Chim-Nik Town 
Square; 
And when it’s Hal-O-Winkum Day 
You never saw a square so gay, 
With bonfires crackling everywhere, 
And Gimmicks cap’ring round the square. 
And oh! the smells that hit your nose, 
The cheeriest smells that ever rose! 
And the best of all is m’lasses candy 
Made right’na kettle by Ziddy Ker-Nandy ; 
And Scriddy Ker-Nandy he pops the corn, 
Such heaps folks never find it gone! 
They build a fire amongst the rocks, 
And set their kettle on Brick-ish blocks. 
And my! the folks they munch and chew, 
And tell about the things they’ll do, 
As soon as ever they shall see, 
Just what the Winkum Joke will be. 
You see on Hal-O-Winkum morn 
One queer thing is always born. 
The folks don’t know what it will be, 
They watch and wait until they see. 
They call this thing their Winkum Joke, 
Because they are a merry folk. 
Well, once when you could scuff your 
feet, 

Through dried-up leaves on every street, 
Mrs. and Mr. Scriddy Ker-Nandy 
Got up at dawn to make some candy ; 
And Scriddy planned to pop and pop 
A heap as high’s a mountain top, 
Because twas Hal-O-Winkum Day 
When all the Gimmicks eat and play. 


Fe wer Gimmick, no matter from 


And what d’you think? Out in a field 
A Jack-O-Lantern blinked—and squealed! 
He had been made and then forgot, 


The Gimmick folk began to pour, 


Whooping: “ Hey, look there, good folk! 
Here comes our Hal-O-Winkum Joke 


They frolicked so 
and hipperty 
hopped, 

They didn’t notice 
how he’d stopped, 

And tears were run- 
ning down his 
cheeks, 

And drizzling off his 
chin in streaks. 

He never knew he 
was a joke 

Until he heard those 
Chim-Nik folk! 


But Mrs. and Mr. 
Scriddy Ker- 
Nandy 

Peeped across their 
corn and candy; 






They saw that Hal-O-Winkum Thing 
A-standing in the shouting ring, 
With quiv’ring lips and teary eyes, 
And their own tears began to rise. 


They shouted just as loud’s they could, 
“Popcorn! Candy! Crisp and good!” 


Sost all the folks would mebby come, 
And give the Jack-O- 


Lantern some. 


And sure enough, they 


yelled “ Hooray! 
Three cheers for 


popcorn-candy day!” 
They seized old Jack- 


Lamps by the hands; 









1”? 


miles. 


He looked around for something more. 
That crowd let forth a joyous roar: 

“Get Hal-O-Winkum cakes and pies! 
Fill him up, clear to his eyes!” 


WITH BONFIRES 
CRACKLING 
EVERYWHERE, 

AND GIMMICKS 
CAP’RING ROUND 
THE SQUARE 


And my! he gobbled all they brought, 
And it was such a 


fearful lot! 


He smacked the last, 


sweet little 
crumb 


And, feeling sort of 


drowsy’n numb, 


He thought the thing 


he’d love to do, 


Would be to sleep an 


hour or two; 


And so he heaved 


across the square, 


And squatted down 


with solemn care, 


A-grunting in a 


sleep-ish way, 


“ By-and by, I'll wake and play.” 
Then he was sleeping deep and sound. 
And so, the Gimmicks tiptoed round. 


Then all at once wee Ziddy said: 
“What ails the Jack-O-Lantern’s head?” 
And all the Gimmicks crowded near, 





And what they saw 
was strange and 





AND WHEN IT’S HAL-O-WINKUM DAY 
YOU NEVER SAW A SQUARE SO GAY 


No one found a word to say; 
It was so strange a thing to see, 
They thought it couldn’t really be. 


But stone it was! They could not doubt! 
And then the Mayor raised a shout: 


“Oh, list to me, you merry scamps! 


This Hal-O-Winkum Jack-O-Lamps 
Who took a nap before our nose 

And sunk into a stone-ish doze 

Shall now become the fireplace 

For all the mighty Gimmick race! 

To all who come into this square, 
That Jack-O-Lamps a-hunching there 
Shall be an open hearth to use, 

And play around, but not abuse!” 

And all kept shouting, “It is so! 

All ye Gimmicks, heed and know!” 
They gathered junks of seasoned wood 
And, locking arms, in silence stood 
While Ziddy lit the first glad fire; 

And higher, higher, higher, higher 
The flames curled upward licking hot, 
Straight throughJack-Lamp’s top-o-knot. 


And when the fire’d sunk to coals, 
They sharpened many teenty poles, 
And speared big apples, just for fun, 


queer! Baking them till they were done; 

That Jack-O-Lamp And ears of corn, they roasted there, 
had turned to And oh, it smelled good in that square! 
stone! And nuts, split open quick’s.a wink, 

Without one single Cooked up sweet and hot and pink, 
grunt or And big potatoes, they baked through 
groan. The mealy kind, and sweet ones too, 


He’d simply drifted 
in his sleep 

Into a huge, gray, 
rockish heap. 

A hush fell on that 
festive day; 


With butter’n salt and pepper on. 
Before you’d think, the day was gone! 
While up between the Jack-Lamp’s feet, 
The fragrance of good things to eat 
Floated through his chimney nose, 

And cheered him in his stone repose. 
And Gimmicks, always, near and far, 
Wherever Gimmick peoples are, 








And left to lie around and rot! They har- 
He rolled upon the stubbly ground, nessed 
And then sat up and gaped around. him with 
And then a wave of popcorn air ribbon 
Came drifting out from Chim-Nik Square. bands; 
It wreathed around the Jack-Lamp’s nose. With song 
He gave some snorts and little blows, and 
Because he’d never smelled a smell, dance 
And what it was he could not tell; and 

But “Oh!” he cried, “I'll have to go; skipping 
That’s something good to eat, I know!” race, 


\ 
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AND SCRIDDY KER-NANDY HE 
POPS THE CORN, 
SUCH HEAPS FOLKS NEVER FIND IT GONE 


Call that Jack-Lamp hunching there, 
“The smiling fireplace of the square.” 








Good and Bad Flabits for Babies 












HE two laws of health for babies can be 
Ai] summed up in two words: regularity 
and simplicity. These apply to good 
habit formation just as they do to everything 
else that affects the health and happiness of 
the child, both in babyhood and in later life. 
I sometimes think that the whole question of 
| Sala character formation in a child, and of course 
that includes his habits of life, rests entirely upon the char- 
acter of his father and mother. 

I doubt if any mother and father can expect their children 
io have good habits if they have not cultivated them them- 
selves and if they are not so instilled into their nature that 
they are an unconscious part of their life. A mother who is 
careless about the way she keeps house and who is neglectful 
of the things that make for the well-being of herself and her 
family will rarely, if ever, find it easy or possible to be 





By S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 


absolutely regular.as far as her baby is concerned, or to lay 
the foundation for good habits in her children. 

I have been immensely interested in the large number of 
letters that I receive from mothers who complain of the com- 
plexity of modern methods in caring for babies and young chil- 
dren. Many of them seem to feel that the articles and ks 
they have read on child care teach that it is not possible to 
bring up a baby safely unless one spends a great deal of 
money on costly equipment, clothing and other apparently 
necessary things. 4 feel that anything I have to say to you 
mothers about the way in which babies may be cared for would 
be a failure if I could not get over to you the contrary idea. 

I am aware that many people advise the use of many 
things that are expensive, but I want you to know that it is 


not necessary to consider a baby a luxury. There is 
hardly a family in the country that is not already sup- 
plied with all the equipment that is needed for baby 
care. A steam-pressure cooking apparatus may be a helpful 
thing to have, but a double boiler will serve the same purpose. 
Beautiful clothes trimmed with much embroidery and lace 
may be a delight for the mother, but they are only too often 
a burden for the baby. Besides, they are not only not neces- 
sary, but long dresses may prove to be such an added weight 
that they are detrimental to health. Trimming around the 
neck and cuffs of the baby’s dress irritates the delicate skin 
and is responsible for many cases of skin eruption on the 
baby there. Too many clothes are distinctly unhealthful. 
The baby needs simplicity in his surroundings as well as in 
his clothing. Everything in the nursery should be simple and 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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Daytime Clothes that Emphasize New Fall Notes 


the ledger opposite every smart outdoor 
costume, for in no other type of clothes does 

one get so much joy and service. The lovely 
French ones above include the ensemble suit, the 
street frock and the separate topcoat, so every 
seeker after fall apparel is bound to be satisfied. 
The ensemble suit at extreme left has a white 
silk crépe tunic embroidered in black, and a nar- 
row drop skirt and long coat of black broadcloth. 


Viens RECEIVED” might be written in 


A broad band of white fur trims the coat, and an 
interesting feature is the use of the selvage of 
material as a finish for the collar, cuffs and bottom 
of skirt. Next to this, a coat dress, which has not 
neglected the prevailing tunic, is of fine black 
serge, with an underskirt of black-and-white wool 
plaid. The collar and plaited gilet in front are of 
white muslin, and a narrow binding of plaid is used 
on sleeves and outlines front opening. In the 
thumbnail sketch on page 81 is another view of 


this dress, and also the back of the simulated coat 
dress next to it. This is really a beige cloth dress, 
with a green embroidered silk crépe front panel. 
The crépe is surplice cut, fastening at the left side, 
where skirt is lapped and buttoned down to the 
embroidered band. ‘At top of this band the seven- 
eighths coat effect ends in sharply cut corners, back 
and sides of dress being entirely of the cloth. 
Wherever furs are mentioned the talk drifts to 
leopard skin and its popularity this fall. Chéruit 
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uses it as a scarf collar on the stunning brown 
kasha dress on page 32, and loops the ends in front 
or swirls them over the shoulders. The belt is of 
gold-and-black braid. Flare sleeves are split to 
the elbow. The orange-and-tan plaid wool top to 
a plaited tan wool skirt is trimmed with many 
small buttons and appliquéd bands of orange silk 
crépe. It buttons up close to the throat and has a 
youthful swagger that is very becoming. 

Of green flannel and crépe de chine is the boyish- 
looking frock at extreme right of page 32. Tiny 
tucks Term panels, front and back, on the crépe 
bodice, and there is a tailored flannel placket 
straight down the center. Warm ivory-toned 
buttons trim it, and scarf and skirt are of flannel. 


At top of this page, extreme left, an unusual 
twill-and-satin tunic dress is developed in black 
and beige. The scallops at bottom of tunic are 
bound in satin, and the scarf collar has deep bands 
of satin. Next to it, a green plaited wool crépe 
has gay-colored wool embroidery in bracelet effect 
on the long, close-fitting sleeves. The tunic top is 
in seven-eighth length, ending in points to match 
the foundation skirt. On Page 81, the front of 
this frock is shown, second from right of small 
thumb-nail sketch. 

One of Jenny’s happiest inspirations was the 
strawberry-pink kasha coat dress in center. But- 
tons again appear as a favored trimming, fastening 
the dress all the way down the front and keeping 


secure from mishaps the contents of four mannish 
pockets. The inner vest is of slightly darker shade, 
and matches the rose camelia in the buttonhole. 
Of wood-brown marocain is the Chanel suit 
second from right. The short sack coat demurely 
buttons down the front and is trimmed with grebe 
bands. There is a plaited flounce at top of skirt in 
front only. Green buttons bring out all the tones 
in the slaty-green mixed wool suit at extreme 
right. It is a topsy-turvy-like suit, for in the back 
it seems to button up close like a child's pinafore, 
while the front of it, as shown in thumb-nail sketch 
on Page 81, is uncompromisingly a tailored suit. 
The wide pockets flare slightly at top, while the 














sleeves are long and close fitting. 
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ISUALLY the term “‘art”’ is 
applied to dull academic 
things which scare most 
| people away. Great art isa 

ga) feeling which cannot readily 
be defined. But the greatest subject 
in the world can be so simplified that 
anyone may appreciate and under- 
stand it, and that is—or should be— 
the highest form of art. If there isany 
subject so profound that it cannot be 
expressed so as to be generally under- 
stood, then there is weakness in the 
artist’s method of expression, or else 
his great subject was not so worth 
while after all. All of us who are 
healthy are born with the same emo- 
tions, and we will react to the appeal 
of beauty in much the same way. 

Children have definite conceptions 
of love, hate, fear and revenge. These, 
expressed fully in terms and things 
that come into the circle of their lives, 
are bound to be liked. Some people 
tell a story badly to a child; others do 
so well; in either case only the subject 
matter is understood. Alice in Won- 
derland and certain fairy tales— which 
are unquestionably admitted to be 
classics and works of art—were not 
explained into that proud position by 
grown-ups who liked them, but rather 
became classics because of their real 
appeal to children, who love beauty 
and a good story well told without 
knowing why. 

It is in its subject matter that art— 
or that which is acclaimed as art— 
must find acceptance and accord, if it 
is to be popular. To the materialist 
art is something which stands for truth 





forces weaving through the construc- 
tion. The building up and the estab- 
lishing of a condition that makes a 
climax—even if in a comedy that point 
is no more than the mere slapping a 
man over the head with a stick—must 
be worked out just as inexorably and 
logically as anything in tragedy, if the 
laughter over the head hitting is to he 
genuine, The outward aspect of things 
in comedy does not seem so important, 
but the climax must be reached—as 
in tragedy—through the channels of 
character, surprise and suspense. 


Films and Their Merits 


LAPSTICK is cheap as it is gen- 

erally understood, but—lookei 
at impersonally—there is something 
cheap in the conduct of every man. 
If we could only bring to the viewing 
of tragedy the same impersonal spirit 
that we bring to slapstick, tragedy 
would be more popular. As I have 
said, the clown is so removed from 
us—at least we think so—that no one 
thinks to rant about his philosophy or 
conduct, and yet if both the clown 
and the tragedian give us emotions, 
then the clown’s conduct is as im- 
portant and should be taken just as 
seriously as that of the tragedian with 
his code of morals. 

A great many persons, when they 
come to a discussion of the films, will 
be quite positive that there is no art in 
them, for the very nature of the busi- 
ness with its thousands of theaters to 
supply necessitates that the films must 








as he knows it, whether it is pleasant 
or unpleasant. He will not be inter- 
ested in the feeling of a thing that is 
too optimistic. He willcondemn such 
a work because it is perhaps false in 
logic or sloppy in sentiment, some- 
times both. But this is just as one- 
sided and intolerant as the person who 
insists that good art is all sentiment 
and optimism. 

Art to academicians—and to some 
critics—is a matter of rules and can 
be defined, at least to their own under- 
standing; and thus they make of it a 
preachment, which it is not. I have 
not much patience with a thing of 
beauty that must be explained to be 
understood. If it does need added in- 
terpretation by someone other than 
the creator, then I question whether 
it has fulfilled its purpose. Rules to 
the creative artist are sometimes a 
help to playing safe. I do not trust 
rules any more than I trust figures; 
but by avoiding all things which are 
generally thought to be wrong, one can turn out something 
which a good many people will say is right, but it will not 
be very original, nor will it have any great effect on the 
emotions. Art is nota study. It is beauty which gives joy 
and entertainment; it is a matter of feeling. 


Wherein Audiences are Inconsistent 


UT because art is largely feeling, the creative artist has 

not the right to have what we see in his finished work 
called art just because it may have been sincerely felt. The 
fine spirit and feeling that we find in any great work of art 
must have some wider appeal than to a few persons who fool 
themselves. Because I do not like certain types of modern 
art, I do not mean that in painting and sculpture I like only 
things that have been seasoned by time. In my judgment 
there is altogether too much reverence for the things that 
have come down through the years. Athing is not art because 
it is old any more than it is because it is said to be sincere. 
For the purpose of a play it is consistent enough with life 
that an unprincipled character, through roguery and deceit, 

- eventually gains worldly goods. . But this will annoy many 
people, even though the sheer irony of the success of weak- 
ness may be the subject matter of the play. They will be 
aroused to such a state of antagonism that they will forget 
that their emotions have been played upon and that the whole 
has been very real tothem. All this turmoil has been cre- 
ated within the s: ators, and yet they will swear that it has 
not been entertainment at all. But, after all, what is enter- 
tainment but to lose one’s identity and live in another world? 








CHARLES CHAPLIN 


(san Art be Popular? 


By CHARLES CHAPLIN 


Tragedy is likewise not ordinarily popular. The public 
is apt to dislike the subject matter for personal reasons and 
not to appreciate it as good work well done. If a tragedy is 
drear and drab, as it is wont to be, it creates fear that 
reflects on the spectator. If he could only get away from his 
personal view, he would see the beauty in the unhappiness. 
He, however, is apt to take it as preachment, cautioning 
him what not to do. 

I am frequently told by people who have seen my films 
that they like the pathetic touches. An intelligent woman 
that I met in New York, when I was last there, told me that 
she did not like film comedies, but that she liked the pa- 
thetic parts that cropped up unexpectedly in some of mine. 
While I cannot agree with her, for I do love the good, honest 
slapstick—I mean the slapstick honestly arrived at—her 
view of the tragedy that is often behind comedy is one that 
is shared by a great many persons. Such tragedy is of course 
never misunderstood, for of all people in the world of make- 
believe the clown is the loneliest. Noone is like him. It does 
not matter what he does so long as he does not approach too 
close to outright vulgarity. 

We, as audiences, like the tragic in the comic and not 
tragedy i in itself. We carry our inconsistency beyond this, 
and though we do not like tragedy, it impresses many of us 
and we would agree that it is art perhaps and that low 
comedy is not. But a slapstick comedy can be just as 
great a work of art as a Greek tragedy. Both play on the 
emotions, both apply the same technic in their construction, 
and each has its own system of logic by which it arrives at a 
conclusion or climax to create an emotion, whether it be a 
shudder or a guffaw. Both have the same mysterious, logical 





be liked by a great many people. In 
other words, a film must have popular 
appeal, and in order that the greatest 
numbers may like it, it must be ob- 
vious. This may be true; but it does 
not follow that, because the thing is 
liked by a great many people, it is 
either viciously obvious or inartistic. 
There may be little art in the films, 
but it is due to reasons other than 
their popularity or their attempt to be 
popular. There have been bad stories 
that have been artistically done, and 
there have been stories in which the 
subject matter has been good and the 
rendition mediocre. On rare occasions 
we have had good stories combined 
with good treatment, and these pic- 
tures have been enormous successes. 
The highbrows will look condescend- 
ingly at such a film, as the exception 
that proves the rule or as one of those 
accidents that will happen when they, 
the self-appointed guardians of what 
is artistic, are not looking. 

The film creates emotion through the eye. It arouses 
emotions in a direct way. Of all mediums of art it seems to 
me the most direct. It translates, denotes and suggests 
emotions which convey beauty. Why isn’t this art? In an 
earlier article in this magazine I pointed out that the un 
happy ending in the films has often been inartisticall) 
arrived at. 

In the business of making pictures and around th: 
studios, the unhappy ending is often mistaken for art, ani 
the exhibitors look askance at the picture. Most of thx 
films with unhappy endings have been poor films, and they 
have not been successful. That they have not been does not 
mean that the great public which is attracted to the picture 
theaters throughout the world does not appreciate art. The 
unhappy ending should not purposely be sought. The ma- 
terial and the subject matter dictate what the ending shall 
be. It is not a matter of plot. Anybody can invent plot 
which is only crossing and crisscrossing. I think I hate plots. 

When I was working on A Woman of Paris, which was a 
great deal of an experiment for me—an experiment because 
it was the first picture directed by me in which I did not act 
myself—I tried to state vividly a certain phase of life, to 
show the absolute cosmic scheme of things from the view of a 
sentimentalist—in this case a woman. My underlying idea 
was, of course, that she was not strong enough for life with 
all its relentlessness. This picture has been extravagantly 
praised—too extravagantly, I fear—and it has caused resent- 
ment which seems to me out of all proportion to what is a 
slight thing after all—just one more movie. 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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Taste them 
in all their glory! 


The finest tomatoes that grow! 

Taste them when the sun has ripened them till they 
hang full-grown and tempting on the vines. 

Taste them when they glow with that rich and ruddy 
hue which your appetite simply cannot resist. 

Taste them when they have been strained to a 
smooth puree of all their goodness—their delicious juices 
and their luscious “‘meat.” 

Taste them in Campbell’s Tomato Soup! Better 
than the tomatoes themselves because they have been 
prepared and seasoned and blended by Campbell’s famous 
chefs to make the soup that’s known round the world. 


21 * ds I’m a Campbell’s Soup go-getter. 
kin Nothing in the world tastes better. 
Eat it daily if you’d be 
12 cents a can Rosy-cheeked and plump like me! 








EUR Redan mek, DINNER SUPPER 
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EVEN AS SHE 
SCREAMED AND 
RAN TOWARD 
HIM, CLUNY, UN- 
ABLE TO GET 
TO HIS FEET, 
DROPPED TO ALL 
FOURS LIKE SOME 
GREAT BEAR 

















XV 


sug|LUNY and Donovan met on the 
Jue 2. porch of the hotel, and the 
4] meeting was watched by curious 
%| hopeful eyes. The big man was 
2ee| coming up the steps as Donovan 
#044| stepped out of the door and, with 
f <i a dozen feet between them, both 
nwo! Daused involuntarily. For an 
instant they looked into each other’s eyes with 
unwavering glances; then came curiosity, and 
for another instant each man appraised the 
other before a word of greeting passed. Un- 
doubtedly the same thought was in the mind of 
each—that inevitably they would be drawn 
toward each other, attracted irresistibly, until 
some clash of interests, some event, some impact of desires 
or hatreds should, like a spark, touch the magazines of 
their blood lust, and they would be at it. 

One other thought was with Donovan—that here was the 
man who had destroyed Leandre Savard’s happiness. Ve- 
hemently he put this thought aside. What was it to him? 
Leandre Savard might look to his own affairs and take what 
came to him. He, Donovan Steele, was not to be influenced 
by another’s wrongs, would not let another’s reason for 
hatred against Cluny saw his emotions. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Good evening,’’ he said 
coldly. 

“‘So you’re back,”’ said Cluny, ‘‘at last.”’ 

“At last,’’ said Donovan. 

‘“‘Been hearin’ consid’able about you.”’ 

Donovan lifted his shoulders again. 


ASS Cluny smiled—he had ability in that line. His great, 
plain face was capable of lighting as he smiled, of be- 
coming genial, comradely. That smile was an important 
part of his stock in trade and held for him many friends who 
might have believed whispered evil and turned away if he 
had been a thin and dour man. ‘Stayin’ here?” 

“For a while,” said Donovan. 

“Got a job?” 

“When I want a job there will be one.” 

















eNGracle 


By 


CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


I/lustrations by E. F Ward 


“T hear you've got a winnin’ way of findin’ work,’’ said 
Cluny with a chuckle. ‘But out at St. Fidele we don’t run 
things that way.” 

This was more or less of a challenge, but Donovan disre- 
garded it; rather he uttered one of his own, without intending 
to do so. “I hear,’’ he said, ‘you are without a cook.” 

Cluny’s face became intent, watchful. ‘“‘Int’rested in 
cooks?” he asked. 

“Only slightly,’’ said Donovan. 

“Look here,’’ said Cluny, ‘‘I’m an older man than you, 
and there’s a lot of the world I’ve seen. I’m reachin’ the 
conclusion that, in spite of folks’ loose gabble, there’s more 
money in it for you and me to pull together in one boat af 

Donovan interrupted. “‘There’s room for only one in my 
boat,’’ he said, and then walked outward, toward Cluny, 
past him so that their shoulders touched, and went his way 
up the street. Cluny did not move; and spectators drew 
deep breaths again, for the moment had been weighted with 
possibilities. Cluny walked silently up to his room, where 
he shaved and put on a shirt more suitable to the purposes 
of society, and waited. Presently the train from Quebec 
whistled for the station and Cluny composed himself to re- 





ceive a visitor who presently rapped on the door. ‘Come 
in,’’ said Cluny; and Xavier Caron entered. 
“A miserable journey,’”’ he said with distaste. ‘Cattle 


cars full of lunching women and squalling babies.” 


“There won’t be no parlor cars on for a month 
or more,” said Cluny. ‘Not till the tourists 
start comin’.”’ 

“Ts the food here endurable?”’ 

“About the same quality as the beds,” said 
Cluny with a twinkle, ‘and nigh as sim’lar. If 
you can make out with ham and eggs and beel- 
steak and pea soup, you won’t starve.” 

Xavier’s fine aristocrat nose. elevated itself. 
“IT had to come,”’ he said, ‘‘and I imagine the 
profit will pay for the discomfort. Are you sure 
you can deliver twenty thousand cords?” 

“‘Piled in the woods and ready for the river,” 
said Cluny. 

“‘Nothing untoward has occurred?” 

“If you mean has anybody been nosin’ around—no. And 
the’ ain’t any talk, so far’s I can learn.’’ Then he began to 
chuckle. ‘‘Seems kind of humorous,”’ he said, ‘‘a man takin’ 
all the trouble you do to rob himself.” 

“That,’’ said Xavier, ‘‘is a word it is unnecessary to use. 
It is distasteful.” 


. ERE you be,” said Cluny, ‘‘cuttin’ off timber that’s 

your own—eventually—and sneakin’ it down to the 
river and sellin’ it and givin’ me half the profits. Kind of a 
situation to tickle a man.” 

“‘T see no humor in it.”’ 

“‘Calc’late I wouldn’t neither, if I was you. Any prospect 
of gettin’ your affairs straightened out to suit you?” 

“Such things take time, my friend.” 

‘No word of the girl. Nothin’ turn up about her?” 

“The police,’’ said Xavier, speaking carefully, “have 
found no trace of her, living or dead.” 

“Dead would please you most, I calc’late. Um. Don’t 
seem right a girl should make a man so much trouble. Ever 
have an idea what became of her?”’ 

‘‘None. From the moment she left that theater nobody 
saw her. She vanished as completely, my friend, as if she 
had dissolved into air.” 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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“A SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH,” BY T. K. HANNA 
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“Science and everyday experience teach that a beautiful skin does not depend on youth’? 






How long can a woman keep the 
charm of cA skin you love to‘Touch? 


AT TWENTY—is a woman’s skin 
always fresh and fair? 
At thirty— must it begin to fade? 
In romance—yes. But not in 
actual life. 


Science and the woman of forty 


Science and everyday experience teach 
that a beautiful skin does not depend 
on youth. 


A woman of forty may have a fresh, 
clear, dazzling complexion. A girl of 
twenty may have a skin that is dull and 
sallow, disfigured by blackheads or 
ugly little blemishes. . 


Copyright, 1924, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP. 


Give your skin daily the right treat- 
ment, and you can keep it smooth, 
clear, flawless, long after youth is passed. 
For your skin never loses its power to 
respond. Each day it changes—old skin 
dies and new takes its place. This new 
skin you can make what you will. 


Daily care is essential 


Find the special treatment that your skin 
needs in the booklet of famous skin treat- 
ments wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Make this treat- 
ment a daily habit! 


Before long you will notice a wonderful 
improvement in the whole tone of your 
complexion. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
lasts a month or six weeks. Or you can get 
it in convenient 3-cake boxes. Get your 


Woodbury’s today! 


For ten cents—a guest-size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations! 





THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
110 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 10 cents— Please send me your miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing : 

A trial-size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

Together with the treatment booklet, ‘‘A Skin 

You Love to Touch.’’ 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co. 
Limited, 110 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. Englis 
gone: H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, 


Name 





Street. 
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City- —. State 





Cut out the coupon and send it to us today! 
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ye can easily make your hands so 
pretty you will want people to 
notice them, instead of shrinking from 
their glances. 


And you don’t need to shun any of the 
things you do with your hands now, either. 


Even grubby tasks like fall house- 
cleaning or taking up the garden bulbs 
for the winter you can perform, and then 
dash off gaily for tea or an evening’s bridge 
quite secure that your hands will be as 
lovely as any woman’s there. 


No it’s not magic at all, ‘but just the 
scientific way to care for the nails! 


Every single thing you need to trans- 
form your finger-tips—no matter how 
they look today—and then to keep them 
lovely all the time, has been perfected by 
a famous specialist. 


It’s all been worked out scientifically, 
with a weather eye on such details as the 
fashionable color for the nail polish. You 
can actually give yourself a complete and 





At your beauty shop 


The wexr time you go to your favorite beauty 
shop ask for a Cutex manicure. Beauty specialists 
everywhere are using Cutex more and more. Dorothy 
Grey, the famous Fifth Avenue Beauty expert says, 
“Cutex is particularly invaluable to me because it is 
absolutely safe.’ Fashionable beauty parlors every- 
where share her appreciation to such an extent that 
many of them are caring for the cuticle the safe and 
skillful Cutex way. 
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correct manicure by just allowing five 
minutes extra time for dressing. 


Even that bothersome question of the 
way to keep the cuticle nice has been 
solved. Of course it is not cutting. You 
discovered long ago that only made the 
skin grow back coarse and lumpy, and 
pushing it back leaves all the old dead 
skin around the nail. 

a ee 


T is a perfectly harmless liquid —Cutex— 

that loosens the uneven skin and those 
hideous little white shreds, so you actu- 
ally get rid of the dead, superfluous skin. 
After using it you rinse your fingers and 
wipe them, leaving your cuticle just the 
way you want it—thin, soft and fresh- 














WitH CurTex you actually get rid of the 
dead superfluous cuticle 


Only 12c for this 
convenient 
Introductory Set 


-- EVERY WOMAN can have hands so 
ptetty she is proud to show them 


looking and quite, quite even all around 
the nail. 


With the Remover come directions 
exactly how to use it, a smooth little 
Cutex orange stick and a roll of sterile 
absorbent cotton. 


For shaping the nail-tips there are 
Cutex emery boards, so fine and springy 
they last and last and better still give the 
thinnest sort of nail edge. 


For the finishing touch four wonderful 
Cutex polishes to choose from. The new 
Powder Polish is most delightful—a metal box 
with a little shake-out hole, just the right 
size so the powder won’t waste or spill around. 
Out comes a fragrant, velvet smooth powder, 
a delicate pink shade. And almost before you 
know it, the nails are glistening like the lustrous 
inside of a rosy sea-shell. Women who have 
used it prefer it above other powder polishes. 


You can get each Cutex article separately 
for only 35c at drug and department stores in 
the United States and Canada and chemist 
shops in England. Or there are charming 
Cutex sets containing different assortments of 
all these things for 60c, $1.00, $1.50, or $3.00. 


*k *k *k 


Special Introductory Offer 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12c in coin or 
stamps for the Introductory Set containing trial 
sizes of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Powder Polish, 
Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream (Comfort), emery 
board and orange stick. Address Northam Warren, 
114 West 17th Street, New York, or if you live in 
Canada, Dept. J1o, 200 Mountain St., Montreal, 
Canada. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 





: Norra Warren, Dept. J10 
: 114 West 17th Street, New York. 


: ing enough Cutex for six manicures. 
: Name 


: a rd Oe ek a oe 
: (or P. O. Box) 





: I enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set contain- 
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‘And there’s the rub,” said Cluny. 

“There,’’ agreed Xavier, “is the rub.” 

“Kind of hard for me to get a picture in my mind of a 
young girl that could up and poison a little boy,”’ said Cluny. 
«Don’t seem natural, as you might say. And she went about 
it in sich a ridic’lous fashion. No rime nor reason to it. 
Sure toget caught. Nothin’ wrong with her head, was there?”’ 

“She was always considered an unusually brilliant girl,’’ 
said Xavier. 

“Pretty?” 

“A beauty,” said Xavier. 

“Um. Makes it seem all the more agin nature. Say, you 
don't happen to have a picture of her . you, do you? I'd 
kind of like to see what a girl looks like that’s capable of 
murder.” 

7AVIER turned to his bag. ‘It happens,” he said, “that 

| have—among some papers returned to me by the law- 
yers for the estate.” He fumbled in his fine leather case. 
“Here it is, not large, but an excellent likeness.’’ He handed 
the photograph to Cluny, who walked to the window and 
looked at it. 

‘The big man’s face did not change; he did not lift his eyes 
nor move his hands, nor start. Rather he demanded com- 
plete immobility of himself. For a full minute he studied 
the picture before he handed it back to Xavier. ‘‘She ain't 
got the look of it,’’ was all he said. 

‘There can, alas, be no doubt of her guilt,’’ said Caron. 
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“So you've mentioned before,’’ Cluny said dryly; and 
then, with strange alacrity, he changed the subject to pulp, 
and the price of pulp, and the date of delivery. 

Business held them long after they returned to Cluny’s 
room after supper, and it was after ten o’clock when Xavier 
said good night in his courtly way and retired. 

When he was gone Cluny stared at the door for a long 
ew then he spoke to himself. ‘‘’Tain’t possible,’ he 
said, 

But, for all the impossibility, there was a strange, a star- 
tling resemblance. The hair was not done in the same man- 
ner; there was no gown from an exclusive costumier; there 
was none of the evidence of wealth and leisure and aristoc- 
racy; but the features. were the same. 

Cluny tried to visualize the girl of the photograph in the 
dress and surroundings of a daughter of habitants. No; it 
was the sort of thing which could not happen. It was a 
resemblance surely, but close resemblances were possible. 
He wagged his head and laughed at himself. It was absurd 
to suppose, because of a certain resemblance, that the niece 
of Xavier Caron and the niece of Delima Turcot were one. 
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But, on the other hand, if the impossible were the truth— 
in that event Cluny had happened upon one of those facts 
out of which an astute man might realize much in one way or 
another. A fact like that is capital. It is an asset readily 
turned into money. 

Cluny was a logical man. To suppose that Nérée Caron 
and the Turcot girl were one would, necessarily, presuppose 
some connection between the Turcot family and the Carons. 
It would not come by chance that Nérée Caron would seek 
refuge with that family, nor that they would present her as 
their niece, support her under their frugal roof, and sponsor 
her identity. No, that would not do. Cluny was one who 
looked for motives and, so far as he was aware, the Turcots 
had no motive for harboring a fugitive from justice. It 
would have to be strong motive; for their act was criminal and 
would, conceivably, bring disastrous consequences to them. 


E WONDERED if the gir! had vanished with a large sum 

of money, and so had been able to purchase fidelity; but 

this theory he discarded at once. Money would not purchase 

what the Turcots gave. Either the girl was actually what 

she was said to be, or there was some great, compelling rea- 

son why Odilon Turcot, knowing who she was and what she 
had done, would conduct himself as he had done. 

Cluny went to bed. His last waking determination was to 

keep a still tongue and a casual, not interested demeanor, 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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Armstrong’s Linoleum  ~: 


for Every Floor in the House 
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_ This waxed and polished floor 
is Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum. It may be had in 
een, Brown, Gray, or Blue. 
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HIS bedroom is attractive because the 

colors of its walls, its furniture, its 
hangings, are all in harmony. Even the floor 
is a part of the color plan. 

What an improvement on the kind of 
rooms where floors of yellow wood “swear 
at” the color of everything else about them. 

How was this decorative result secured? 

It all commenced on the day its owner 
read Mrs. Wright’s book, “Floors, Furniture, 
and Color,” and learned the possibilities of 
linoleum for decorative color use in the bed- 
room. Then her imagination commenced to 
work. She had a natural taste in these 
matters, and the book gave her just the 


things she needed. She devised a color plan. 


She would have a bedroom 
in fresh, cool green and rose. 
Then things moved fast. She 
went to a good store, and the 
store decorator made sugges- 
tions. He showed her the new 
Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum, 
which she immediately saw 
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Yes, it is a Beautiful Room 


would “go” with the new, pale green-gray 
wall paper and the rose draperies she 
already had. 

In.a few days the linoleum layer came. 
He first put down a lining of warm builders’ 
deadening felt, pasting it to the harsh yellow 
floor boards. He then pasted the linoleum 
over the felt, waterproofing it with cement 
around the edges. And when this floor was 
finished, she had the room you see. An 
artistic room—from floor to lamp shades. 
And a warm, easy-to-clean, sanitary, prac- 
tically one-piece floor—a smooth, easy-on- 
the-feet floor—a silent, permanent floor that 
needs only a thorough waxing, once or twice 
a year, and an occasional wiping with a 
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dust-mop to keep it clean and new-looking. 

All floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum have 
these qualities—and all your rooms can have 
linoleum floors. But the true beauty of 
linoleum depends on these things: first, you 
must get genuine linoleum. You can identify 
Armstrong’s Linoleum by the Circle “A” 
trademark on the burlap back. 

Second, your linoleum floor must be 
properly laid (cemented, not tacked); and, 
finally, the color and pattern you choose must 
harmonize with the other colors in the room. 


“FLOORS, FURNITURE, AND COLOR” 
By Agnes Foster Wright 


As part of our service to women who want more beautiful 
floors, we are offering Mrs. Wright’s recent book at twenty- 
five cents per copy (in Canada, sixty cents). 
The author is a former President of the In- 
terior Decorators’ League of New York, and 
her book tells how to use color effectively 
in home furnishing and decoration. Write 
forthe book today. Our Bureauof Interior 
Decoration will give you helpful advice in 
planning individual rooms, with sugges- 
tions for color schemes, without charge. 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Linoleum Division 
819 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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H|HE wealth lavished on motion-picture pro- 
ductions has been a matter of much specula- 
tion and of some criticism. Much of this 
investment is made in costume. When you 
see a production like Monsieur Beaucaire, 
f| brilliant with period silks and laces, and 
; ;| know that the costumes alone cost ninety 

ee} thousand dollars, you are a trifle staggered. 
Whcre do the costumes for motion pictures come from, with 
all their exaggerated luxury, and where, after their brief 
parading before the camera, do they go? 

In the early days of picture making, costuming a histori- 
cal film, for example, was a simple matter of sending to one 
of the big theatrical costuming firms, ordering the sets of 
clothes needed, and using them without much thought as to 
whether they were either beautiful or accurate; and this, of 
course, is the way some pictures are costumed today. How- 
ever, most of the great motion-picture companies have not 
only their special costuming departments, but trained men 
to do research work in finding out what a costume should be 
and trained artists to create the design. Costuming is cared 
for by: three departments: the research department, the 
costume department and the wardrobe room. 

Visit first the large offices of the head of the research de- 
partment, and you will probably find him a keen-eyed, not 
too academic, but finely educated man. I paid such a visit 
recently to one of the well-known Manhattan 
studios. There they were about to start on 
a film with its locale in Algeria. The sets 
were to be built on Long Island, the costumes 
were to be made in New York City. 

“Accuracy,” it was explained to me, ‘‘is 
becoming more and more important. There 
is nothing more annoying to a person in the 
audience than to see a flaring inaccuracy in 
a film. It hits you in the eye and spoils the 
story for you. Nor can you count on any slip 
in detail escaping notice; for a film is shown 
to millions of persons in this country and in 
Europe, and among them will be persons who 
will be experts on this or that detail. One of 
the first sea pictures ever made was ruined 
for me because the scenes in the boiler room 
of a ship were obviously made in the engine 
room of a hotel. This absurd carelessness on 
the part of a producer is inexcusable.” 

At this point a large scrapbook was placed 
before me. It was filled with pictures—pho- 
tographs, paintings, copies of illustrations 
from obscure travel books—most of them 
dealing with Algiers; for after the research 
department has studied an author’s script 
carefully, its duty is to correct all details of 
the manuscript, and not only to find out such 
facts about scenery and costumes as are ac- 
tually demanded by the script, but to antici- 
pate any demands of the directors. 





Local (olor in (astume 


‘\ HY, any minute,” the man who was 
/¥V showing me the book exclaimed, ‘“‘ my 
telephone may ring and someone ask, ‘What 
sort of necktie, if any, did Henry Clay wear?’ 
or ‘How wide are railroad tracks in Spain?’”’ 

| stopped, curiously examining a series of 
street scenes in Algiers. He smiled. ‘‘That’s 
where our imaginations come in. Those pic- 
tures illustrate the games that are played by 
street boys in Algiers. There I’m handing 
the director a bit of local color. Then, you 
sec, we aid not only the scenic and costume 
departments, but the casting director. We 
give him pictures that enable him to pick the 
most accurate types. 

‘Of course. New York is a marvelous 
place for us to work in. Hollywood is more 
difficult. Here we have tremendous resources 
on which to call for our information; and 
remember one thing—never rely on one 
source for your information. Let: me give 
you an example of that. In making Janice 
Meredith it was planned to show Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware. Naturally the 
fiist place you would think of going would 
be to the famous painting. Do you know, 
however, that the flag seen in that painting 
W.is not even designed at the time that Gen- 
eral Washington embarked in the icy river?” 

Here I protested. Wasn’t it better, I 
argued, to be effective, to give the public 
what it thought history was in a historical picture, than to 
be prosaically faithful even to the smallest matters of detail ? 

For this remark I was sharply taken to task. ‘‘ Truth, if 
you look far enough for it and find it, is always just as 
romantic as fiction, and can be made just as effective. Of 
course there are many historical pictures that give accurate 
detail without the atmosphere of history. That’s absurd: 
But take Patrick Henry’s famous speech. Do you know 
there was written an account of that speech in which every 
gesture, every facial expression even, of the famous orator 
was described? Now isn’t it far more interesting to give it 
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that way than to make an impressionistic and .inaccurate 
picture?” I agreed. 

‘‘When the public begins to realize the vast amount of 
work some of us are doing to make every moving picture 
accurate to the slightest detail, I believe we will develop more 
and more the intelligent audience that we crave. We will 
make more and more movie fans—of a different type.” 

I left the research department and visited the costume 
department, where accuracy must be turned into beauty, 
where the actual clothes are planned for and procured. 

In Hollywood many of the studios have their own depart- 
ments of dressmaking and tailoring. But in New York, 
where more and more of motion-picture production is being 
done, the manufacture of the costumes is given, for the most 
part, to firms in town who can execute a commission with 
remarkable speed. The real romance of the costume depart- 
ment, however, seems to me to be in the sudden demands 
that may be made upon it. Each day a costume schedule 
appears. ‘‘Miss La Marr,” it may say, ‘‘as yesterday—tea 
gown,” or ‘Mr. Valentino—Mexican bandit.’’ Well and 
good. These costumes were planned for. They must merely 
be inspected and laid out in the proper dressing room. But 





PHOTO. BY GEORGE P. HOMME 
ONE OF THE MOST COSTLY GOWNS EVER SCREENED—GLORIA SWANSON 
IN DUCHESSE LACE, GOLD EMBROIDERY, JEWELS AND ERMINE 


suddenly a director decides to introduce a group of ex- 
quisitely gowned women in one of his scenes. It isa European 
background. They are wives of diplomats. The dresses 
must be low cut, extremely low cut, and must give the 
impression of costliness. Time is precious. Any delay means 
great cost in maintaining the company. Yet styles have 
changed. Ladies’-dresses, the smart costumers insist, are 
no longer so low. Up and down Fifth Avenue rushes the 
frantic buyer, until finally, by dint of perseverance and of a 

uick and clever use of scissors and thread, the ladies of the 

iplomatic corps swish onto the set, and the picture proceeds. 
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Movie Frills and Furbelows 


In the wardrobe room a similar problem is met. Here the 
sprightly little wardrobe lady, who knows every button and 
hook on every dress and uniform in her cupboards, spares a 
moment from her sewing table to talk with us. 

‘“We don’t keep many costumes here, because, of course, 
most things get so quickly out of style; but we try to have 
most of the things a director might need in a hurry. Now 
this dress’’—she laughed, and pointed to a gorgeous affair 
of gold cloth and orchid stuff —‘“‘has done good service. Nita 
Naldi wore it first, and since then it’s been made over five 
times. The extras—the people the director hires to walk on 
a scene as ‘crowd’—are supposed to furnish their own cos- 
tumes; but sometimes a girl will come with a simple tea gown 
when she’s been told to dress for evening, and we can’t let 
her go on like that, so we have to dress her.”’ 

‘““What becomes of costumes when you’ve finished with 
them?” I asked. ‘‘They don’t go entirely to waste?”’ 

““Of course not!” I was assured. 

It seems that a variety of dispositions are made of them. 
Sometimes the costumes of an entire production, particu- 
larly of the historical variety, are sold to a theatrical 
costuming company, and it in turn farms them out to other 
motion-picture companies or theatrical producers. In the 
case of modern plays the girls of the company and the em- 
ployes of the studio are given the first chance to buy the 
clothes at reduced prices. After that, bids are made by 
various dressmakers, and many a New York 
modiste is able to offer beautiful gowns 
at small prices because they have been ob- 
tained by way of the backs of lovely movie 
stars. The financial return to the com- 
panies is, of course, very small on the original 
investment. Nevertheless, in the long run it 
amounts to no inconsiderable figure. 

It was to directors I went to find out 
their ideas of the psychology of costuming. 
First and foremost, of course, is the wardrobe 
of the great female star. Her feminine pub- 
lic watches every tuck and bow. She must 
please not only herself but the eager shop- 
girl and the society matron—and it is a hard 
problem to please all types of women and the 
star at the same time. 


| Developing Emotion 


OLORS, the directors tell me, have a 

great deal to do with motion-picture 
costumes and with motion-picture acting. 
This is odd when you consider that, with a 
few exceptions, motion pictures are shown 
to us in tones varying only from soft gray to 
deep black. However, the richness of these 
tones depends in large degree on the texture 
and color variegation of the costumes. Then 
it seems that some directors use colors to de- 
velop emotion in their actors. : 

One director who has worked for several 
years with a great emotional star told me 
that early in his work with her he discovered 
that she had a violent dislike for any shade of 
red, that all reds stirred her powers of emo- 
tional acting. From then on, both in scenery 
and costuming, he attempted to surround her 
with reds and pinks in her emotional scenes. 

It is apparent that the motion-picture 
companies are making great advances in the 
attempt to make their pictures beautiful and 
accurate. Yet it seems to me that they are 
far, far behind the artists of the legitimate 
stage in this respect, and when, oddly enough, 
they have so much greater an opportunity, so 
many more materials to work with. In only 
a few cases have they learned that stark sim- 
plicity sometimes gives as artistic an effect as 
elaboration of detail. If you remember the 
Nazimova production of Salome, you will 
recall the amazingly effective and yet ex- 
ceedingly simple costumes. These were de- 
signed by Mrs. Rudolph Valentino, and they 
showed that she has a fine sense of beauty 
and of economy of effect. 

Grace seems to me to be the first element 
in costume, and grace is impossible where 
there is overelaboration. Many female 
motion-picture stars could profit by what 
most of the male stars adie long ago. You 
will remember in the early days of pictures 
that the men overdressed much as most men 
on the legitimate stage do even yet; but this 
is passing. No man in the world could dress 
more quietly or in more perfect taste than Richard Barthel- 
mess, Richard Dix or Jack Holt; and the same could also be 
true of the women. If they would dress more simply they 
could perform a fine service to humanity, for, although it may 
sound ridiculous to say so, sooner or later the women who 
flock to the movies would come to realize that simplicity and 
grace are the first requirements in the gowning of a woman. 

However, I suspect this is hoping for the millennium; for, 
as I have pointed out before,women dress to suit neither their 
husbands, their pocketbooks; nor their tastes, but to please, 
annoy, harass and disturb the other members of their own sex. 
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Upstairs and Lown 


A glimpse, upstairs or down, reveals that 
the woman in the cheerful, spotless home has 
discovered Fuller Brushes. 


They bring greater cleanliness with less effort. 
Drudgery is gone and there is more time for 
other things, 


This is Fuller Service—when your Fuller 
Man shows you how these household tools 
serve you and save you, whether in a two 
room flat or mansion. 


One of the 5,000 Fuller Men is in your neigh- 
borhood. He will call at your home every 
three or four months with his interesting, 
helpful suggestions. 


There's a branch office you can phone in each 
of over 230 cities—or you may write for the ‘* Handy 
Brush Book" direct to The Fuller Brush Company, 
1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, 
Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario.) 


© The F.B.Co 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES—HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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It was at about this time that the Journal announced 
the fact that Miss Eliza Fewkes, who had been residing 
in Mitchell, South Dakota, had returned to Monterey, 
and would in the future preside over the elegant resi- 
dence of her father, Mr. S. D. Fewkes, president of that 
very prosperous and growing concern, the Fewkes Farm 
Gate Company. 

When the two met at the railway station on Lyde’s arrival, 
she was to Christina’s eyes rather a puzzling person. Her 
dress emphasized the prevailing mode, but bore unmistak- 
able evidences of having been made by Lyde herself. Her 
face was covered with powder, save for a circle of crimson on 
each cheek and a line of vivid red on the lips. She looked 
boldly at the bystanders; and when a fellow traveler essayed 
to take her hand bag and show her to a good hotel, she 
snatched it from him, saying: 

“Cheese it, cully! Come off! You think you’re onto my 
curves, but you ain’t!’’ Christina, who had been about to 
greet her, shrank back, studying the strange combination of 
boldness and embarrassment before her, the work-hardened 
hands, and the unyouthful, badly made-up face, until the 
group on the platform had dispersed. Then she stepped up 
and took the young woman’s hand. 

“If you are Eliza Fewkes,” said she, ‘“‘I’m your cousin 
Christina Thorkelson.”’ 

Lyde dropped her hand bag and threw her arms about her. 


““~OSH!” she cried, half sobbing. ‘‘I never was so glad 
to see a human face in my life. I hardly know what to 
call a fine-looking lady like you, even if you are my cousin. 
It sounds kind o’ fresh to call you Christina 

“That’s the only thing to call me,” said Christina. 

“You’re pure gold! I can see that—and I’m ashamed of 
myself@”’ said Lyde with tears in her eyes. ‘‘I’m as ignorant 
as a horse block, and ain’t fit to run with folks like you. I 
can see that too; but there hain’t no real harm in me, as 
you'll find out. Le’s set down in the waitin’ room and talk a 
little. Is Owen married?’ 

‘He has a wife and three children,” said Christina. 

“Who's his wife?” asked Lyde eagerly. ‘‘Is she—is she a 
tony woman?” 

‘‘She is Fremont McConkey’s sister—the editor of the Jour- 
nal, you know. She wasa country girl; but she is well liked 
by cultured people here. She is very musical in her tastes.”’ 

Lyde sat in silence for some time, during which she looked 
at Christina’s dress, at her complexion, and studied the 
expression of her face. 

‘Is there a washbowl attached to this place?’’ she asked. 
“My chum in Mitchell is from Chicago, and she fixed me up 
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Thee Invisible Woman 


(Continued from Page 23) 


with this Chicago calcimine. I look as if I’d sneezed in a 
flour barrel. Since I seen you I don’t feel as if I belonged. 
I’ll be back in a minute.” 

In a short time she returned. The powder was banished 
from her face, and the carmine from cheeks and lips. 

“Now, Christina,” said she, ‘if you don’t object, I'd like 
to kiss my new cousin!” 

There was something touching in it, Christina thought; 
and when she presented Lyde to Owen and his wife, she was 
in something of a twitter herself, for fear Lyde would not do 
herself justice. Sarah Gowdy had not expected much in the 
daughter of Uncle Surajah; and when she looked at the 
mature young woman with the manner of mingled brazen- 
ness and timidity, with the slangy speech and the dress 
which was nothing more nor less than an agony in the way of 
apparel, she accepted her for what she seemed to be worth as 
one of Owen’s queer relatives. Owen received her with out- 
ward cordiality and inward dubiety. After their evening 
meal, they sat down to settle their grave problems. 

“The reason why Christina and I wanted this talk,’’ Owen 
began, ‘‘lies in the—the peculiarities of your father.”’ 

“‘T get you,” replied Lyde. ‘‘ You mean he’s bug-house on 
a lot of things.”’ 

“Then you can see,’’ went on Owen, ‘‘that no matter how 
good a thing the business turns out to be iM 

“And we ought to tell you,’’ added Christina, ‘“‘that men 
like Mr. Creede and Mr. Silverthorn do not think the busi- 
ness will last very long—that the profits will be over some 
day. Owen and I don’t think so, but m 

“‘T used to think just the same,”’ admitted Owen, ‘“‘but I 
understand the wonderful possibilities of it now. But no 
matter as to that, so far as Uncle Surajah is concerned. I 
want to go through this with you pretty quickly; because 
I have telephoned to him at the hotel, and he will be up here 
soon. If he had a million dollars a year coming in, he’d 
waste it if he could think of ways to get rid of it.” 

“‘T think,”’ interposed Christina, ‘‘that Uncle Surajah is 
bewildered by his good fortune. He is very proud of his 
money, and prouder yet of the fact that his great invention 
is praised and written up in the papers; and that he is pointed 
out as the man of the hour, and the president of a great cor- 
poration; but he doesn’t know just what to do with himself, 
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Even with his fine carriage and fast horses, and our old 
neighbor, Oscar Bemisdarfer, for his coachman, I don’t 
believe he is really as happy as when he was an inmate of 
the poor farm, dreaming of what he now has. His doll 
is turning out to be full of sawdust, you know.”’ 
“They gen’ly are,” said Lyde. ‘‘Poor old pa! Hain’t 
he any more inventions to dream out?” 
“Yes,” agreed Owen smilingly, ‘‘and he has lost all interest 
in the Farm Gate. He’s working the most of the time on a 
wheel that will always have its heaviest part on one side of 
the axis, and so will give us perpetual motion. I don’t believe 
he ever worked so hard before in his life.” 
“‘He’s been planning so many things to do and buy when 
you came!”’ Christina interposed. ‘‘ And that’s really what 
Owen started to tell you when I interrupted him.” 


Uh 6 bao SURAJAH has no real sense of the value of 
money,’’ Owen went on to explain, ‘‘and does not like 
to look over papers or sign his name—in fact—well, we went 
into this Farm Gate business because Lon Upright was so full 
of faith in it—and then I sort of insisted that Uncle Surajah 
should have a fair deal in the company. We neither of us 
have much stock in it; but Christina and I with Uncle 
Surajah have enough to control. Now, I can’t insist on his 
putting money aside for his old age; but when you begin 
to take charge of his side of the expenditures of the Fewkes 
family, it seems to me you can sort of build up a kind of sav- 
ings fund, without his knowledge, if necessary. And while I 
handle his checks I am willing to help in it, if I know all 
about what is going on. Can you save money?’’ 

“Well,’’ said Lyde in a judicial manner, ‘‘they say God 
never made anything in vain; and I ought to be good for 
something. After I’ve got well enough acquainted with 
money to know it by sight, I might do ‘most anything with 
it—even save it. I see what you want to do, folks, an’ I'll do 
my best. An’ I want to say that I appreciate what you’ve 
done for my pa! We've always been a funny crowd ——” 

‘“‘There’s his carriage,” exclaimed Christina. 

The carriage, drawn by a pair of excellent driving horses, 
came up to the curb at a brisk trot; Oscar Bemisdarfer, 
Uncle Surajah’s coachman, brought the equipage to the 
spectacular halt demanded by his employer; and Uncle 
Surajah, stepping to the ground, came hastily up the walk. 

Lyde threw her arms about his neck and kissed him. Then 
she hugged him. Uncle Surajah’s face lighted up with a 
smile of perfect joy. He walked to the sofa with his daugh- 
ter; and when she turned to sit beside him, he drew Roy 
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‘*I CAN’T USE WORDS RIGHT TO TELL WHAT HE IS—NOT WITH WOMEN ’ROUND; BUT I TELL HIM TO HIS FACE THAT HE’S A NIMSHI!” 















Will It Wash? 


One of the foremost laundering 
experts in this country—instruc- 
tor in a famous university—with 
the head of our own Laundering 
Department, will answer any 
question on laundering. Write 
fully to Mrs. Margaret Lewis, 
Laundering Department G, Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Striped Sweater—‘‘My sweater 
with stripes in pastel shades 
is badly soiled. Can I wash it 
without having it fade and get 
all out of shape?’’—A. L. M., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

If there is any black in your 
sweater, it may run, as black wool 
or silk is not always fast. Other- 
wise I am sure you can wash it suc- 
cessfully. First, lay your sweater 
flat, then measure it, not for- 
getting the sleeves. Remove but- 
tons if metal backed or on a mold. 
Now whisk two tablespoonfuls of 
Lux into a thick lather in hot 
water. Add cold water until the 
suds are lukewarm. If the suds die 
down, add more dissolved Lux. 
Squeeze the rich suds gently 
through your sweater. Be careful 
not to lift it out of the water— 
this is apt to stretch it. Don’t rub 
it—rubbing makes the wool fibres 
shrink. Rinse in lukewarm waters 
the same temperature as the suds, 
until the water is clear. Do not 
wring by hand; this stretches the 
fibres. Put your sweater through 
a wringer, folded in a cloth to pre- 
vent stretching. Dry it flat on an 
old clean cloth. Pat it into shape, 
measure it, and stretch gently to 
the original measurements if it 
seems shrunken. Do not hang the 
sweater to dry, nor stretch it too 
much. Never use a harsh soap on 
wool, and do not rub soap di- 
rectly on the fabric. 
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Colored handkerchiefs—‘‘My 
husband brought me from Paris 
the loveliest silk handkerchiefs 
—thecolors are bewitching. Nat- 
urally I don’t want anything to 
happen to them. Do you advise 
any special way to wash these? 
—E. F. B., New York. 

There is no reason why your gay 
handkerchiefs should not keep their 
color if you wash them carefully— 
each color by itself. The water 
must not be too hot, and you will 
not need much soap. With a tea- 
spoonful or two of Lux in your 
washbowl, make a light suds in hot 
water. Add cold water until the suds 
are lukewarm. Press the suds gently 
through your handkerchiefs. Don’t 
rub them—for rubbing destroys the 
lustre of silk. Rinse the handker- 
chiefs in lukewarm water, and 
squeeze the water out. Roll in a 
clean white cloth, separating the 
different colors by layers of the 
cloth. While they’re still damp, 
press with a warm iron. If you follow 
these directions, your Paris hand- 
kerchiefs will be bright and fresh. 
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down upon his lap, where she sat 
with his arms about her waist, and 
her face buried in his beard. 

“Oh, Lyde!” he said, and stopped. 

Christina noted the fact that he 
was chewing his mustache fiercely. 

“Lyde, girl,” he resumed, “tomorrow we'll 
see that you git a better dress nor this! Gosh 
blast it, you’ve made me cry!” 

An’ you’ve done the same to me, pa,” 
cried Lyde, sobbing. ‘“ You’ve done the same 
to me!” 

Owen and Christina stole softly out of the 
room, leaving father and daughter sobbing in 
each other’s arms, just like real human 
beings; just as though they had been highly 
respected persons with genealogies. 


X 


HRISTINA THORKELSON wasa little 

disquieted as the hours passed which 
were bringing nearer and nearer to Monterey 
that special car of Mr. Creede’s with the 
Frank Fox aboard who went away. Went 
to New Mexico in a race with hemorrhages 
which threatened every day to kill him. 
Went away without seeing her; and when 
she had written him, had never answered her 
letter. 

Now the ghost of Frank Fox was about to 
appear before her—but did she wish to see 
it? She was of two minds about that; but 
as the time drew nearer for its materializa- 
tion, she felt a°sense of panic. Had he re- 
turned to the wild ways of the time before his 
days at Qualeholt? Into what sort of reality 
was her ghost to be reincarnated? She shrank 
from knowing. He had his place fully estab- 
lished. She shrank from any new order of 
things so far as Frank was concerned. So, 
along in the afternoon of the Friday when 
Mr. Creede was expected to return with his 
guest, she went to Oliver Silverthorn. ° 

“No reason why you shouldn’t go,” said 
he, when Christina had made her plea. 
“Only I wish you’d bring in your notebook 
and take two or three letters which can’t be 
delayed—if you will, please.” 

She took one letter; and Mr. Silverthorn, 
with that rapid utterance which baffled every 
stenographer save Christina, was beginning 
another when the telephone bell rang. The 
telephone had one of those receivers which 
may be heard with more or less distinctness 
at a distance of several feet; and Christina 
could not fail to hear that it was a woman’s 
voice which came in—the voice of Mrs. 
Silverthorn. 

“Are you quite alone?” asked the voice. 

“No,” said Mr. Silverthorn, “I am dic- 
tating some letters.” 

“Then,” said the receiver, “if you are 
working with that girl with the white top- 
knot that you say is such a wonderful person, 
I suppose you are too busy to be inter- 
rupted!” 

Christina’s ears, trained to catch the 
spoken word with all its inflections, its gram- 
matical forms and its faintest nuances of 
meaning, possessed her of this utterance, 
astounding as it was, even though she was 
rustling her papers to keep from hearing. 
Mr. Silverthorn did not suspect that the 
sound was audible to any ear but his own; 
but he instinctively glanced at Christina. 
He noted that the girl had lowered her eyes 
to her notebook, and that she seemed to be 
studying the matter she had just taken down. 

“Oh, no!” said he in a voice which had 
suddenly become icy cold. ‘Was there any- 
thing you wished to say?” 


HER great relief Christina heard only 

snatches of what the instrument gave 

forth. She heard Miss Hanna’s name, and 
then Mr. Silverthorn’s reply: 

“As I have told. you, she can’t do the 
work. If that is all ——” 

And then said he, “ Yes,’”’ and “No,” and 
“T can’t talk about that now,” and “No, I 
shall not be home for dinner!” Finally while 
the words kept crowding over the wire, he 
broke in with “Good-by!” and hung up the 
receiver, even as it became vocal with an 
utterance as rapid as his own. 

“T think,” said he, as the bell rang again, 
“that will be all for this time, Christina. By 
the way, our old friend Fox is coming to- 


‘night. Aren’t you going to wait to see him?” 


“Oh, no,” said the girl, wondering how he 
could talk such a commonplace as this must 
be to him, with his wife ringing him so sav- 
agely to resume their strange conversation. 
“He will expect that I’ve been discharged 
long ago—if he remembers me at all.” 


The Invisible Woman 
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“You'll never be discharged,” said Mr. 
Silverthorn, “‘as long as you are willing to 
take my eruptive dictation; and of course he 
remembers you. I hope you’ll have a good 
time at the farm. Give my regards to your 
father.” 

“Well, Carrie,’ said Christina to Miss 
Hanna, “I’m going. Don’t you fail to wheel 
out Saturday evening, so we can come home 
together.” 

“Tt will be only an hour,” remarked Miss 
Hanna, “until Mr. Creede’s train will come 
in; and I rather expect that he and Frank 
Fox will be in the office as soon as they ar- 
rive. Don’t you think Frank will want to 
see you?” 





“Well,” said Christina, “I don’t expect 
to emigrate, Carrie! I don’t suppose he has 
given a thought to the subject of seeing me; 
and if he has I shall still be visible for some 
days, I hope.” 

Christina rushed out, actually as if to avoid 
a meeting. She was, in fact, a good deal 
excited—what with that noisy telephone’s 
illicit disclosures, and especially . he fact that 
both Oliver Silverthorn and Miss Hanna had 
thought it worthy of remark that she was 
not staying to welcome Frank Fox. 


INALLY, however, the treason of the tele- 

phone overwhelmed every other subject 
ofthought. Yes, it was as she had almost said 
to Carrie Hanna when they first saw her, 
Mrs. Silverthorn hated Christina Thorkelson. 
“The girl with the white topknot!””» What 
a catty thing for a woman with a repu- 
tation for elegance of manners to say of a 
girl who had never injured her—or of any 
other woman, for that matter! Evidently, 
Mr. Silverthorn had said something to her 
in praise of Christina—what did the receiver 
say? “Sucha wonderful person” ?—that was 
rather nice to know anyhow. But this was 
only the spiteful speech of a woman who 
was—was what? . 

She had often interrupted her husband 
with these conversations; but this was her 
first betrayal by the telephone. It was the 
first time, too, that Mr. Silverthorn had 
spoken in that tone of coldness and decision; 
and this time he had done an awful thing 
for a husband to do to his wife, Christina 
thought—he had hung up on her. Well, evi- 
dently Mr. Silverthorn and his wife were not 
finding married life such a paradisaical thing 
as it had promised to be—and this puzzling 
situation could not stop with their own affairs. 
It could not fail, for instance, to disturb that 
poise of Christina of which she had become 
a little proud. Hang marriage anyhow! So 
she thought as she bowled along over the 
earth road leading out to Qualcholt. 

Her plans took her next day on her wheel 
to the home of her brother in Ploverdale. On 
the way she leaned her machine against the 
fence at Rondout Levels and went in to see 
Mrs. Vandemark, who kissed her affection- 
ately and protested at her refusal to spend 
the day. 

Mr. Vandemark reproved her for slight- 
ing him as she remounted her wheel. He had 
just come in to see her, he said. He wanted 
to talk with her about Owen Gowdy’s great 
Farm Gate Corporation. 

“You wouldn’t advise me,” said Uncle 
Jake, “to buy any of them county rights 
that have been goin’ up in price so?” 











“T wouldn’t advise anyone to buy 
anything,’’ replied Christina. 
“Owen and I think it a good buy; 
but some folks think otherwise. And 
you know you have no idea of buy- 
ing any, Mr. Vandemark.”’ 

“Not with Lon Upright runnin’ it,” said 
Mr. Vandemark. “I knew his father. An’ 
really, Christina, I think he’s the only one 
in this gate concern that hain’t crazy! Him 
an’ Lyde Fewkes. She’s got her head with 
her, a part of the time at least.” 

“What makes you think so?” asked Chris- 
tina. 

“Wal,” said Mr. Vandemark, “she had 
Oscar Bemisdarfer—what’s Oscar doin’ any- 
how, Christina?” 

“He’s their coachman,’”’ answered Chris- 
tina, 

“They seemed darned friendly for that,” 
was Mr. Vandemark’s comment. 

“Well,” answered Christina, “‘ Lyde’s idea 
of social distinctions are vague. She is fool- 
ish enough to look upon Oscar as she does 
upon any old neighbor.” 


“ DON’T know how much good he is,”’ said 
Mr. Vandemark, “but I do know the 
equity of the redemption on the foreclosure 
of the mortgage on the old Bemisdarfer farm 
was about expired, when she had him feteh 
her out here the other day, an’ she asked me 
whether the farm was good for the debt. An’ 
when I told her I didn’t think it was, she 
went ahead and lent him the money just the 
same an’ took the mortgage. She told me 
she had mortgages on some other farms; 
but warned me not to tell her father. You’re 
sort of related to her an’ the Gate; an’ I 
thought I’d tell you. I don’t believe in blab- 
bin’—but how does she git this money?” 

“Tt’s all right,” was Christina’s assuring 
reply. “She gets it from Uncle Surajah 
quite honestly. Bye-bye, Mr. Vandemark. 
Can I do anything for you in Ploverdale?” 

“You might tell your brother Sherman,” 
said Mr. Vandemark, “that I won’t be in for 
the directors’ meetin’ of the bank this after- 
noon.” 

She wheeled into the village of Ploverdale 
in great style, attracting the admiring gaze 
of the entire population. At the bank her 
brother Sherman, now president of the in- 
stitution, looked out at her through his 
wicket, smiling through his cropped golden 
beard like an imprisoned viking. She gave 
him Mr. Vandemark’s message, and said she 
was going up to the house and would see him 
at lunch. ; 

“I’m going now,” said he, and walked 
along with her. 

His wife, the great lady of Ploverdale, 
with all its two hundred and fifty inhabit- 
ants, received Christina gushingly. Sherman 
Thorkelson set his sister down in the parlor, 
and began talking to her of the Fewkes Farm 
Gate Company. It was a wild scheme, said 
he. He had heard that Christina had some 
stock in it. Well, even though it was only 
a few shares which she received for helping 
organize it, he would advise her to sell it. 

“Banking has spoiled you, Sherm,” said 
Chrissie. “I suspect that you'll be a mil- 
lionaire some day. You talk exactly like 
J. Earl Boyd!” 

“There’s a man of sound judgment!” ex- 
claimed Sherman. 


HE wheeled home in the afternoon, won- 
dering if Carrie Hanna had kept her 
promise to core out. Her speculations were 
settled as she neared Qualeholt, when she saw 
that sad lady walking down the road with 
Christina’s father, a vivacious smile on her 
face, and never a sigh about her person. 
Carrie was changing, thought Christina. She 
was more indulgent to the baser sex than 
formerly; and she had deserted Annie Jenness 
Miller except for garments as to which this 
history cannot concern itself. 

On the veranda of the farmhouse sat a 
stranger in‘animated conversation with Van- 
demark Thorkelson, who had dressed for 
dinner, in the sense of having doffed the 
garments which he had been wearing all day. 

This stranger was bronzed as by a tropic 
sun—dark as a Spaniard, almost. He was a 
smooth-shaven person of a rugged and mus- 
cular build; and when he arose and walked 
across the floor he moved with a vigorous 
step which evinced the possession of strong 
muscles and the strength of a healthful man- 
hood. The familiar thing about him was his 
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“The MONARCHS 
of the MOVIES 


T any given point in any given season the largest 

number of the greatest names in motion pic- 

tures will be found associated with the name 
Paramount. 

It would be difficult to name even half a dozen 
great stars or directors who have not done some 
of their finest work with Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation. 

Season after season, throughout twelve years, 
the greatest number of pictures that have most 
thrilled and delighted you, have come from the 
same source. 

Paramount Pictures are monarchs of the movies 
because if it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show 
in town! 


COMING PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 


GLORIA SWANSON in “MANHANDLED” 


An ALLAN DWAN Production. From the Saturday Evening Post story 
of the same name by Arthur Stringer. Adapted by Frank Tuttle. 


Zane Grey’s “WANDERER OF THE WASTELAND” 


An IRVIN WILLAT Production with Jack Holt, Kathlyn Williams, 
Noah Beery and Billie Dove. Screen play by George C. Hull and 
Victor Irvin. 


RUDOLPH VALENTINO in “MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE” 


A SIDNEY OLCOTT Production with Bebe Daniels, Lois Wilson, 
Doris Kenyon and Lowell Sherman. From the novel by Booth 
Tarkington and the play by Booth Tarkington and Evelyn Greenleaf 
Sutherland. Screen play by Forrest Halsey. 


“THE ENEMY SEX” 


A JAMES CRUZE Production with Betty Compson. From the novel 
by Owen Johnson. Adapted by Walter Woods and Harvey Thew. 


“THE SIDE-SHOW OF LIFE” 


A HERBERT BRENON Production with Ernest Torrence and Anna 
Q. Nilsson. From the famous novel “The Mountebank,” by Wm. J. 
Locke. Adapted by Willis Goldbeck and Julie Herne. 


*“SINNERS IN HEAVEN” 


An ALAN CROSLAND Production with Bebe Daniels and Richard 
Dix. From the British Prize novel of the same name, by Clive Arden. 
Screen play by James Creelman. 


CECIL B. DeMILLE’S Production “FEET OF CLAY” 


With Rod La Rocque, Vera Reynolds, Ricardo Cortez, Julia Faye, 
Theodore Kosloff, Robert Edeson, Victor Varconi. Screen play by 
Beulah Marie Dix and Bertram Millhauser. From the Ladies’ Home 
Journal novel by Margaretta Tuttle. 


“MERTON OF THE MOVIES” 


A JAMES CRUZE Production starring GLENN HUNTER with Viola 
Dana. From the story by Harry Leon Wilson and play by G. J. Kaufman 
and Marc Connelly. Screen play by Walter Woods. 


“THE COVERED WAGON” 


A JAMES CRUZE Production with Ernest Torrence and Lois Wilson. 
By Emerson Hough. Screen play by Jack Cunningham. 
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STRAIGHT BONES 
that grew straight in 
EDUCATOR SHOES 


BENT BONES 
that were bent by 
pointed shoes 


Room for 5 toes! 


He” grateful you will be 
for this shoe that feels so 
easy! Walking — standing — 
never a twinge or ache, but 
sandal-like comfort all day 
long. 


This happy freedom from 
corns and ingrowing nails is 
one of two great reasons why 
thousands of women are turn- 
ing to Modified Educator 
Shoes. The other reason is 
smart appearance, which 
meets the most exacting desire 
for modish foot dress. None 
genuine without this stamp: 





EDUCATOR SHOES ARE MADE 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


Q00 


_ If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 16 High St., Boston, U.S. A. 
booklet 


Also send for 
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smile as he strode down the steps to 
meet her and came toward her with 
extended hand, She paused with her 
hand against her bosom. 

“Christina!” cried he, taking her 
hand and pressing it warmly. 

“Why, Frank Fox!” she exclaimed, as 
they seated themselves on the veranda, “I 
should never have known you! Even your 
voice is different—stronger, steadier, you 
know. Have you got perfectly well? Do you 
ever have those bad spells with your lungs? 
Tell me about yourself. Where do you live? 
Do you still work at shorthand? I want to 
know all about you!” 

“You must quit looking upon me as a pa- 
tient,” said he. “Good girl!” here he placed 
his hand on hers. ‘I am well, and have been 
well for a long time. That’s what New Mexico 
has done for me.- That’s what has changed 
me; but, Christina, you have changed more 
than I have. You are transformed!” 

Christina let her hand remain beneath 
his for a moment, and then was obliged to 
arrange her hair with both hands. They sat 
there alone while he sketched his life since 
he had left Monterey. He had been hope- 
less, he said, as he was borne farther and 
farther into the new, dry, brown country of 
the Southwest. When he had left the train 
at Albuquerque, he had gone out with a 
prospector looking for gold. He had found no 
gold; but as the weeks rolled by, he found 
himself feeling stronger, and the symptoms 
of his ailment gradually lessened, became 
almost imperceptible, and disappeared. 


“AND I found when I got back to the 

settlement,” said he, “that I could be- 
have myself—you know! It was a part of the 
cure,” he answered. ‘Well, we didn’t find 
any gold; and finally, I saw that this life was 
leading nowhere. So I went to work with 
pick and shovel in a gang of section men on 
the railway—common labor, you know, with 
the Mexicans and the tramps. Then they 
made mea section foreman. One day I found 
myself talking with the division superintend- 
ent; and recognized him as a former train 
dispatcher I had known here. I said nothing 
to him about our former acquaintance; but 
one day I got a wire from him asking me if 
I was the Frank Fox he used to knowin Iowa; 
and if I was to come in to division head- 
quarters. I found out when I went in that 
N. V. had been sending out inquiries about 
me.” 

“That’sone thing I like about Mr. Creede,” 
said Christina, her eyes dewy at the thought 
of N. V.’s care for her old teacher, making his 
struggle alone, a castaway. 

“He’s the best there is!” said Frank. 
“Well, MacDonald said he needed me in the 
office; and offered me a better job than even 
the great position of section foreman. There’s 
lots I don’t know about track work; but 
even fair track men are not so plenty in the 
operating ranks as they might be. Those jobs 
go usually to the white-collar men who are 
right at hand when promotions are to be 
made. I was already a good office man; and 
Mac had a lot of use for me. And now I 
am an assistant division superintendent. 
Thousands of miles of new road are 
going in down in New Mexico and 
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unwontedly silent. She had been robbed of 
one of her favorite ghosts: the ghost of the 
pitiable man who had needed care and nurs- 
ing and love. Now he needed nothing. He 
had changed from weakness and defeat to 
power and the promise of victory. That was 
the admirable thing about him—but it was 
not the old Frank Fox. Finally she broke 
the silence of the bedroom. 

“Do you remember, Carrie,” said she, 
“when Mrs. Silverthorn first came to the 
office, and I began saying something about 
her, and checked myself?” 

This was a strange subject for this eve- 
ning, thought Carrie; but she remembered 
it, she replied. 

“What I was going to say that time,” said 
Christina, ‘‘was something absurd; I was 
beginning to say that she hated me.” 

She told Carrie all about the disclosures of 
the telephone—everything but Mr. Silver- 
thorn’s breaking off of the conversation, and 
the assertion on his part that he would not 
part with Christina so long as she was willing 
to stay with him. 

“T wonder if she isn’t a little wrong in her 
head,” said Miss Hanna. “I must get the 
doctor to talk on the subject sometime. 
Whatever it is, it is making Oliver very un- 
happy. Why she even hates Mr. Creede and 
Mr. Boyd because they take him away from 
her and have claims on his time; but he likes 
Mr. Creede best, and so she hates him more 
bitterly than Mr. Boyd. She wants Oliver to 
go on the bench so as to get him away from 
them, Iam sure; and he is to be candidate 
this next election. We shall love him, Chris- 
tina, if he gets the nomination.” 

“Well,” said Christina, “if Mr. Creede 
wants him to have the nomination he will 
get it, you know.” 

“T suppose so,” said Miss Hanna. “But 
do you think that’s quite right? And you 
haven’t said a word about Mr. Fox. Hasn’t 
he changed wonderfully?” 

“So wonderfully,” answered Christina, 
“that I am not reconciled to it. I thought of 
him as a ghost which was to appear to me; 
and it turns out to be the ghost of someone 
else!” 

“But attractive?” queried Carrie. 

“Tn a way,” replied Christina. 

And there the subject halted. 


XI 


ISS HANNA had possession of the real 
facts as to the impending change in the 
firm of Creede, Silverthorn & Boyd. Mr. 
Silverthorn was slated for the judgeship in 
the Monterey judicial district. He was to be 
promoted from the bar to the bench. In the 
minds of many of his fellow lawyers, it was 
anything but a promotion in a way, for it 
meant the swapping of profit for honor; but, 
they said, everyone to his taste. 
Mr. Daniel Carmichael, of the law firm of 
Carmichael & Sullivan, with offices on the 












instructions to juries of bewhiskered 
farmers, and deciding knotty prob- 
lems of law and evidence. Yet, Mr. 
Daniel Carmichael was glad; for he 
was engaged in negotiations with 
Messrs. Creede and Boyd concern- 
ing the formation of the new firm of Creede, 
Boyd & Carmichael. 

the personnel of the office there was sup- 
pressed excitement, of course. Miss Hanna 
and Christina agreed that the peculiarities of 
his wife had something to do with Oliver Sil- 
verthorn’s prospective retirement; and Chris- 
tina observed that Oliver had exercised some 
persuasion or authority over his spouse which 
reduced the number of her calls for him over 
the telephone during business hours. In the 
absence of the privilege of thus assuring her- 
self that Oliver was still in the land of the 
living, as Carrie Hanna expressed it, Mrs. 
Silverthorn now came to the office twice 
every day—once to go to luncheon with 
him, and once to take him home. When she 
found him engaged in dictation to or in con- 
ference with either Miss Hanna or Christina, 
her expression, especially in the latter case, 
was, as Christina remarked one day, simply 
demonic. 


OR a long time Oliver had allowed him- 

self literally to be enslaved by the ex- 
actions of his wife; he had explained away 
her jealousies and her hatredsof his friends, his 
parents, his bysiness associates and, when it 
separated him from her, even of his work. 
He ny ope it by her passionate love for 
him; but at last he came to see that her love 
for him was not in the ordinary sense of the 
word passionate at all. It seemed only to be 
a passion for the monopolistic possession of 
him. It assumed a strangely logical form. 
She argued that they should neither of them 
have any regard for anyone else; and she re- 
fused to visit even for a day or a week her 
parents, or any of her family. She was not a 
religious person; but her argument on the 
text requiring a man to leave father and 
mother and cleave to his wife only, carried 
the doctrine to a point justifying her in 
breaking up his shooting and exploring ex- 
peditions, his visits to his club, his playing at 
golf, a game then for the first time becoming 
popular in America; and finally of so inter- 
fering with his business and professional life 
that he was forced into violations of her 
rule—violations which drove her into tem- 
pestuous periods of weeping, and made of his 
nights infernos of strife with a force which he 
felt that he must oppose, or abandon all 
effort to govern his life according to the dic- 
tates of reason. 

“She and Oliver are so devoted to each 
other,” Mrs. Creede would often say to N. V. 

“Yes,” agreed N. V., “he’s a darned sight 
more devoted to her than he should be; and 
she’s a lingering and I am afraid a fatal 
disease to him!” 

“How shocking!” Mrs. Creede would say 
in protest. “I wish more men were like 
Oliver!” 

It was this feeling of relief at any remission 
in his affliction which, half unknown to him, 
caused him to take under advisement, and 

then to agree to the suggestion of Mr. 
Creede that he take the office of dis- 





Texas and Oklahoma—in my coun- 
try—and it won’t be long until I am 
a full-fledged division superintendent. 
Then I shall be a general officer of some 
sort; and finally, of course, the fair- 
haired youth before you will be a great 
railway president with a luxurious 
special car, and the power to make or 
break whole communities!” 


E BECAME silent; and they sat 
for a while wordless. 

“Well, Chrissie,” he inquired at last. 
“What percentage do I get on this re- 
port ?” 

“One hundred,” said she witha smile 
that was a tribute. “Do you know 
there’s something heroic about it? I 








Sh trict judge. It came to him from his 


senior partner in the form of. an inti- 
mation that the gentlemen of the bar 
of the district were very desirous of 
elevating Oliver to the bench. 


: E’D be infernally sorry to lose 

you from the firm,” said N. V. 
heartily; “but it would be a great 
honor for a young man of your age; 
and I thought I ought to tell you about 
it, Oliver.” 

In spite of the words there was some- 
thing in this speech which suggested 
that Mr. Creede looked upon the move- 
ment with no disfavor. Oliver. was 
silent for some minutes. 

““A few years ago,” he said at last, 








couldn’t and can’t find words to express 
just what I feel about it. It’s heroic!” 

That night Frank Fox was given the room 
Rowena had selected for him in the new 
wing, and Carrie and Christina shared Chris- 


‘tina’s old room. Carrie was on the qui vive 


for confidences. She longed to hear of Chris- 
tina’s emotional reactions to the return of 
her old friend—the man with whom she had 
the feeling that the girl was more or less in 
love; but Christina was silent except on 
things of the surface. She was in fact 


floor below, was quite certain that Oliver was 
more or less of a fool to exchange a member- 
ship in the firm of Creede, Silverthorn & 
Boyd for the honor of becoming a nisi prius 
judge who would travel over half a dozen 
counties, live much of his time at small-town 
hotels, and preside over stuffy courtrooms, 
listening to “weary lawyers with endless 
tongues,” ruling on the admission of evi- 
dence, dictating to a shorthand reporter 


“T should have been delighted at the 
thought of achieving a place on the 
bench. But it is an ambition that I thought 
I had long since given up for success at the 
bar; but, after all don’t know, N. V. Let 
me think it over for a few days.” 

During those few days he received many 
letters from lawyers and prominent citizens 
urging him to allow his name to be used in 
the judicial convention. All these were from 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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dousing in 
Fels- Naptha 
soapy water. It 
sets them free 
from dirt, an 

theyretain their 
youthful color, 








‘You can tell Fels- Napeha 
by its clean naptha odor. 
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of clothes could fa ps 


“We want Fels-Naptha!” they would shout in 
chorus. Self-defense would prompt them to do it! 


Do you think clothes relish hard rubbing, or the 
pulling, straining and tearing of their tender fibres that 
result from ordinary washing, and shorten their life? 
They do enjoy the safe quick way in which Fels-Naptha 
separates the dirt from their delicate meshes. 


Why? The real naptha in Fels-Naptha not only 
loosens surface dirt easily—it goes deep down through 
every thread and unlocks the grip of ground-in dirt com- 
pletely. The soapy water flushes it away and the clothes 
are thoroughly clean and sweet and wholesome. 


All clothes need Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! And you 
need the saving in work—and in wear on your clothes. 


There has never been anything like this unusual 
combination of real naptha and splendid soap for safely 
making clothes clean and healthful. It is the exclusive 
blending of these two great safe cleaners that gives 
Fels-Naptha its double cleansing value. Get Fels-Naptha 
at your grocer’s today, and treat your clothes to 
Fels-Naptha Cleanliness ! 


PROVE the quick, safe, and thorough work of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in 
stamps for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 


GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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The original and genuine naptha soap in the red-and- 
green wrapper. Buy it intheconvenientten-barcarton. 
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An Idea your baby 
will welcome — 


The daily — 
“Powder Bath” 


with Johnson’s 


During the Johnson & 
Johnson “Baby Health Sur- 
vey,” hundreds of mothers 
told us about these daily 
“powder baths” that kept 
their babies happy and 
healthy. They explained that 
Johnson’s prevents chapping, 
and should always be used in 
cold weather after baby’s reg- 
ular bath. Also that Johnson’s 
dries up moisture —allays an- 
noying itching—and is good 
for rashes and scratchy spots. 
Physicians and nurses endorse 
this pure, beneficial powder. 


More and more, mothers 
are learning that frequent 
powdering of baby’s tender 
skin is as important in fall 
and winter as during the hot 
weather. 


Use Johnson’s Baby Powder 
on your baby. Then baby will 
not fuss and fret so much— 
it will take more restful naps 
and enjoy the skin comfort 
that is every baby’s birthright. 


Baby Powder 


Best tor You 


YOUR DRUGGIST 
IS MORE THAN 
A MERCHANT— 


He will supply you 

with Johnson’s. He 

renders a service 
3| which means conven- 
3! ience and safety to you 
$} and to others in your 
3} community—a service / 
3} which merits increased 
‘| petronage. 


TRY THE DRUG 
STORE FIRST 


IT IS A 
PRODUCT 














men in the political machine which 

was in control—and all from persons 

very much in the confidence of Mr. 
Creede. The significance of this fact 

did not escape the notice of Mr. Sil- 
verthorn. N. V. wanted to put him 
on the bench. Why? Probably because, 
harassed as he had been for months, he had 
not made good as a member of the firm of 
Creede, Silverthorn & Boyd. Possibly be- 
cause he did not possess the peculiar abilities 
called for by the practice of the firm; or be- 
cause Mr. Creede, in his friendship for 
Oliver, sought to aid him in his career by 
placing him in a position where the judicial 
temperament which many thought he pos- 
sessed would make him happier and more 
useful. To become a judge, to journey from 
county seat to county seat and preside over 
court, would be a great change in his life— 
but could any change be for the worse? Asa 
judge, he would be from home much of the 
time. That would be disagreeable—or 
would it? 

He mentioned the proposal to his wife; 
failing, however, to say anything about the 
prospect of being from home. She favored 
the idea at once. She thought there would be 
something fine in Oliver’s being a judge. A 
little disturbed in his conscience at not hav- 
ing advised her as to those inevitable pro- 
spective absences, Mr. Silverthorn went 
immediately to Mr. Creede, nevertheless, 
and told him that he would take the judge- 
ship. He knew that Mr. Creede had it to 
give. Then he called Christina into his office 
and said something to her which gave to her 
life a new outlook on the world. 


“ (“HRISTINA,” said he, “do you know 
that I have been nominated for district 
judge and have accepted?” . 

“Oh, yes!” said she. “I want to congratu- 
late you, Mr. Silverthorn!” 

“Thank you!” he replied. “I ought not 
to assume that I shall be elected; but as a 
matter of fact the nomination is equivalent 
to the election. How would you like to be 
my shorthand reporter? The salary would 
be better than the one you receive here—and 
the place is one which reporters are eager to 
occupy. The work is hard, but it has variety 
and change of scene. I’d like to have you 
think of it, and let me know in a day or so.” 

“T’ll talk to Mr. Creede,” said Christina, 
“and to my father, and I'll let you know. 
But I almost know I'll accept—and you 
don’t know how much I thank you for your 
confidence in me. It looks to me as if it 
would be great fun, Mr. Silverthorn.” 

Strange to say, neither of them then 
thought of the reaction of Mrs. Silverthorn 
to this arrangement for their future associa- 
tion. Yet Christina, of a social standing not 
demonstrably different from her employer’s, 
was considering the matter of becoming his 
closest assistant for four years, at least, and 
conceivably for a life’s work. The fact that 
Mrs. Silverthorn hated Christina with a bit- 
ter jealousy had long since been submerged 
in the waters of disregard. Mrs. Silverthorn 
had cried aloud and spared not so long and 
so indiscriminatingly that her husband’s per- 
ceptions had been dulled like ears harassed 
by an unremitting noise. 

This phase of the matter did not occur 
to Christina, even when she thought of it, as 
constituting a matter which made her deci- 
sion the forks of the road. Yet, looked at 
from another angle, she felt with a little 
tremor as she returned to her desk that it 
had been something momentous. 


Fok it disposed of Frank Fox. He still lin- 
gered about Monterey. There had been 
for him at first a pleasure in living at the best 
hotel, wearing good clothes, and walking 
about the town wherein he had been so long 
the village reprobate, “smarter than a whip, 
but his own worst enemy, you know.” Now 
he was a success: assistant superintendent of 
a railroad, and a comer; but it was plain 
that the prosaic achievement of getting 
strong again and sobering up had robbed him 
of much of his reputation as a genius. Its 
diabolical brilliancy had faded away into the 
light of common day. He might have antici- 
pated this; for we are prone to attribute to 
any human ruin an architectural greatness, 
whether it ever possessed it or not. 

But to do him justice, Frank did not linger 
to enjoy the credit, which in the main he did 
not get, for having redeemed himself to use- 
fulness. He lingered for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not he could win Christina 


The Invisible Woman 


(Continued from Page 46) 


away from that little whippersnapper of a 
newspaper man, Jim Scott. 

She thought at times that he deserved her 
love; and she condemned herself for having 
loved him all these years when he was away, 
for having trembled when she heard he was 
returning, and now for failing to get any 
thrill out of him. Was she fickle? No; he had 
changed. Marrying Frank would be just— 
marrying; and yet, there was that old feeling 
which, when he was away from her, some- 
times returned. xu 


ie REQUIRED the prospect of becoming 
Judge Silverthorn’s court reporter finally 
to dispose of Frank Fox; and the next day 
he departed for his railway, looking gloomy 
and fierce, and swearing that he would re- 
turn. If he had only known it, he was nearer 
to winning her as he made his exit swearing 
than he had been before. What the devil, he 
asked, had got into girls nowadays? But the 
time would come when she would welcome 
him back. He was not done by a long sight ! 

“‘Good-by, Frank!” she said, a little gasp- 
ingly. “Take care of yourself!” 

“Take care of ” he began repeating 
scornfully, but interrupted himself and, re- 
turning, kissed her, and strode away. That 

















repetition expressed his rejection of the pos- 
sibility that his disappointment would cause 
him to relapse into his old vice. 

There were many things to say in Frank’s 
favor; and the chief of them was that in 
playing his réle of rejected lover he had 
never once threatened to destroy himself in 
that old manner of his. That was throwing 
away an advantage, Christina thought. Poor 
fellow! When Carrie Hanna went to her that 
night for their good-night talk, she found 
Christina in tears. Next day, however, she 
was in extraordinarily high spirits. She told 
Miss Hanna that her cousin, Lyde Fewkes, 
had invited the two young ladies to come up 
to Uncle Surajah’s for dinner; and she 
wanted to go, just on a spree. There would 
be a lot of customers of the Fewkes Farm 
Gate Company there, as usual; and Lyde 
wanted to show them how the sales force and 
the selling operations were managed. 

“Come on with me!” said Christina to 
Carrie. ‘It will be something new. We can 
see the wheels go round. Dinner is at half- 
past twelve up there; and if we leave the 
office at noon we can be there in time, and see 
the iron dog, maybe. They say it’s a cir- 
cus—the whole thing, I mean—and you know 
how profitable circuses are. I want to see 
how the money is made for my new dresses!” 




































































Uncle Surajah’s new palace of 
solid marble with “chimbleys” of 
pure gold was still to be built; but 
the temporary house was a mansion 
in the worst style of the nineties, 
set far back from the street in a 
grove of old cottonwoods, elms, maples and 
poplars, with evergreens mathematically 
spaced along the drive leading up to a porte- 
cochére which rested on its square, shingled 
columns before the door. 

“There’s the iron deer!” exclaimed 
Christina as she and Carrie Hanna walked 
up the great cement walk toward the house, 
before which a carryall was just discharging 
a load of passengers. 

The iron deer was a monarch of the 
glen, seven or eight feet high, and so placed 
as to give the impression that the huge stag 
had just emerged from behind a clump of 
cedar bushes, and might be expected to 
charge the intruder instanter. 

“And there,” said Carrie, ‘‘is the iron 
dog!” 

This canine work of art stood in the midst 

of the lawn on the side opposite its com- 
panion piece, the stag. In the composition 
the one balanced the other. It was a Gordon 
setter some four feet high, in the modeling of 
which the artist had endeavored to catch the 
subject at the very moment when, coursing 
back and forth for the scent of game, it had 
been arrested in full career by the whiff of 
the bird scent. So the statue stood, one foot 
lifted, tail stiffened, and nose pointed off to 
the left at an angle which sought to indicate 
the freezing and stoppage of a moving body 
in full career. The suspension of this cast- 
iron body by its assumed halt in mid-career 
was the most thrilling thing in the world to 
Uncle Surajah. Therefore it was successful 
art, no matter what carpers may say. 
. AT in the world are you looking 
for?” asked Carrie, as Christina left 
the walk and made her way over to a clump 
of ornamental grasses a few feet away from 
the iron dog, and in the general direction in 
which its rigid nose was pointing. 

“T’ve found it!” cried Christina; and 
pointed downward into the striped blades of 
grass. There lay, nestled close to the turf, 
a covey of iron quail, their tails together, and 
their feet gathered under them on the iron 
slab worked into a suggestion of iron grass; 
all in a pose meant by the artist to express 
the intention of the birds to rise with an iron 
whir when the iron dog should have ap- 
proached close enough to bring the crisis of a 
choice of perils—the terrible snap of the 
enemy’s teeth or the belching roar of the 
guns. Here, again, was the realization of a 
part of Uncle Surajah’s dream. 

“Tt’s so bad,” was the criticism of Miss 
Hanna, “that it’s really funny.” 

“There must be a word for it,” said 
Christina. “It’s a ferro-avian-canine- 
Fewksian tragedy.” 

“That’s putting it mildly!” said the voice 
of Jim Scott, who had arrived on the street 
car which followed theirs. “Out West one 
time a trapper came in with a tale of a 
petrified forest he had found. 

“*Thar’s thousands of acres of peetrified 
trees,’ he insisted, ‘with peetrified birds 
a-settin’ on peetrified nests, an’ peetrified 
foxes a-tryin’ to git at ’em—all as still as 
death an’ quiet as the grave; an’ up in the 
air you can see peetrified birds ketched by 
peetrifaction as they flew!’ ‘Why, that can’t 
be true,’ said a doubter; ‘the law of gravita- 
tion would bring the birds down, you know.’ 
‘Much you know about it!’ said the trapper. 
‘The law of gravitation’s peetrified the same 
us everything else out there!’ It looks as if 
Uncle Surajah has had this same peetrifica- 
tion done for him too. Doesn’t all this Farm 
Gate thing beat the devil?” 
4s Y are you out here,”’ queried Chris- 
tina, “casting obloquy and things on 
the most active industry in Monterey?” 

“T’m out here on an assignment to write 
it up,” replied Jim. “An assignment that 
occurred to me after I-called up your office 
and found that you had come out here to 
feed your beautiful face. Le’s go in, girls. I 
want to see how the peetrifacation of eco- 
nomic law is done.” : 

Enfleshed at the door in the form of a 
negro buttons was found another dream of 
Uncle Surajah’s come true, who relieved Jim 
Scott of his hat; and another in the form of 


(Continued on Page 50): 
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Old Dutch Cleanser is the foundation of true 

housekeeping cleanliness. 

There 1s nothing like it for quick, easy house- 

cleaning. Old Dutch “chases” away grime and dirt, re- 

lieves you of the hard work and makes everything clean, 

sanitary and hygienic, bringing you the real comfort and 

satisfaction of spick and span cleanliness everywhere. , 
Upstairs and downstairs—in fact, all through the 
house Old Dutch does the work thoroughly and speedily. 
It is most economical too because it goes tarther; the fine 










flaky particles, being flat-shaped, cover more surface and 
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ciency make Old Dutch the greatest. cleaning value 


For quick, safe, economical housecleaning, use Old 
Dutch. “There's nothing else like it.” 
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let this fear 
gnaw at 
your heart? 


OICES. are still; smiles 

have disappeared; even 
the old home soon crumbles. 
Only memory is left. 


After the burial of a loved one, 
there can be no comfort for 
the sorrowing heart unless the 
burial protection is positive 
and permanent. 


This protection can be secured 
by uncompromising insistence 
on the Clark Grave Vault. No 
vault less skillfully, less care- 
fully or less honestly made, can 
afford Clark protection. 


For a quarter of a.century it 
has been recognized as stand- 
ard. It has never failed. 


Leading funeral directors rec- 
ommend the Clark Vault and 
furnish with it a ‘Fidelity 
Certificate’’ which is proof that 
there has been no substitution. 


THE 
CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Calumbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


i 


‘GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine 
Clark Grave Vault. It is a means of 
identifying the vault instantly. Un- 
less you see this mark, the vault is 
not a Clark. 
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a mulatto maid in a regulation 
maid’s costume who attended the 


dies. 

“Class! Class!” exclaimed Jim 
as they rejoined him. “I’m almost 
petrified myself!” 

The mistress of the house, Miss Eliza 
Fewkes, met them in a parlor, which she 
called the settin’ room, clad in silks and dia- 
monds, her accordion skirt of changeable 
green-to-blue shimmering about her, her 
puffed sleeves resembling the top of an in- 
verted cone, the point of which was her well- 
drawn-in waist. 

“Set down and rest yourselves,”’ said she. 
“Gosh, I never can depend on these here men 
bein’ ready to come to dinner when it’s time 
for it!” 

“Where are they,” asked Jim, “and what 
do they find to do to keep them from your 
dinner, Miss Fewkes?”’ 

“They’re out in the sellin’ room,” she re- 
plied. ‘If you’d like to see it, jest foller the 
hall back through the dinin’ room and make 
for the buzz. I’ve got to go back to the 
kitchen an’ hold things back, darn it!” 


HE “‘sellin’ room” was a large hall, which 
if one could judge by its floor, had been 
built for a ballroom. There was a desk at 
which sat Owen Gowdy with oneor two clerks, 
busily engaged in making out papers which 
looked like deeds to land. e room was 
comfortably filled with men, some sitting, 
but most of them engaged in animated con- 
versation. They manifested a tendency to 
break up into groups of three, two of whom 
talked to and with the third. Whenever 
one of these groups dissolved, it usually 
assed to the desk, where the man who had 
en talked to signed a document and paid 
over money or gave a check; and usually 
signed one or more promissory notes. 

There were on their faces expressions 
which varied with personality; but the per- 
vading appearance was that of excitement 
and avid desire for something. That some- 
thing was unearned profit. The two who in 
most cases talked to and with the third were 
the salesmen—a skilled corps of men built 
up by Lon Upright—and some former cus- 
tomer who had brought in a “prospect.” 
The “prospect” was the>man who was 
talked to. The former customer was a part 
of an endless chain. He had bought and sold 
rights under the Fewkes Farm Gate patents, 
had made profits by their constant rise in 
price, and was expecting to have one or more 
of his notes canceled when the bargain was 
made with the “prospect.” 

Standing back in a corner and overlooking 
the scene was Lon Upright, not much better 
dressed than. when he had been superintend- 
ent of the poor farm, his eye glancing from 
group to group like that of a commander on 
the field of battle. By his side stood Uncle 
Surajah Fewkes, his Prince Albert coat but- 
toned about his waist and opened to show his 
fancy vest and jewelry, and on his head a 
tall silk hat, much scuffed in spots. 

Dinner—half an hour late—followed 
the morning session; and at this meal, one 
or two who had kept their money locked 
in their pockets, and their signatures un- 
executed, gave way before the last assaults 
of the salesmen by whom they were seated. 
This was called the sugaring-off process. 


T WAS an old-fashioned threshing- 

gang dinner, the “reach-to-and-help- 
yourselves” sort, as our Hoosier friends 
used to say. The dining room was long 
and the table extended from end to end 
of it. At certain intervals were great 
tureens of boiled potatoes, steaming and 
mealy. Each had a companion in the form 
of a broad platter of juicy fried ham; and 
this was flanked by a huge bowl of steam- 
ing sauerkraut of that beautiful brownish 
tinge caused by the dash of ham gravy which 
gave it its flavor. There were piles of hot 
biscuits; jars of chopped pickles; beets wel- 
tering in their gore; jellies and jams and 
marmalades; hot johnnycake for those who 
preferred it; dishes of golden butter; boats 
brimming with creamy milk gravy; sweet- 
cakes crowned with chocolate or white sugar 
frosting; sweet pickles made from ripe cu- 
cumbers; sour pickles from their infant kin; 
glass jars of spiced peaches; baked apples 
with cores cut out and filled with melted 
sugar; mashed turnips, cottage cheese, sliced 
cold chicken. It was a wilderness of comes- 
tibles, and all within reach of the diners or 
their next neighbors. 


The Irvisihle Woman 


(Continued from Page 48) 


The guests sat down in a rather irregular 
way. Christina found at her left no less a per- 
son than Lon Upright himself; and, looking 
about to identify her neighbor on the right, 
she found Mr. J. Buckner Gowdy solicitously 


_ offering her a tureen of steaming potatoes. 


She could not avoid contrasting the gallant 
solicitude of the vigorous old man by her 
side with the cruder—or at least lesscourtly— 
manners of the men with whom she was daily 
thrown in contact. The word “gentleman” 
came to her mind; but she rejected it as she 
thought of her mother, just as she rejected as 
many as possible of Mr. Gowdy’s polite at- 
tentions. 

Presently Owen was called upon for a 
speech. Away down at the other end of the 
table he aroseand gave them something new. 
The time would come, he said, when the 
Farm Gate Company would find itself facing 
the problem, not of placing the territory un- 
der its patents only but. of manufacturing 
and selling the gate itself. He showed the 
prospective demand for the device. He gave 
an estimate of the time which it would save 
to the millions who passed through gates and 
he was glad to say that their new factory 
would enable them to meet this demand. 
Mr. Gowdy inspected the speaker with a 
rather cynical expression on his face; but 
when Owen closed with a most effective 
peroration, there was, one might have sus- 
poet; a slight admixture of pride in his 
ook. 

At this address of Owen’s, Mr. Upright 
wriggled in his chair; and Christina wondered 
what there was in it which he did not like. 
Lon was congratulating himself that the 
prospects had not heard this talk before the 
selling-room session—not that there was any- 
thing bad in it, but it struck a discordant 
note. It made them think; and what Lon 
wanted was to make them look at the rising 
prices of the rights, and buy, buy, buy! 
That was the only thing that would keep the 
thing going. 


S THEY arose Mr. Gowdy with a courtly 

“\. bow parted from the lady whom accident 

had given to him as a dinner companion; and 

said to himself as he made his way out of the 

door after bidding Lyde adieu, that if he 

were a few years younger—well, all that was 
in the past! 

“To one who is leaving the firm,” remarked 
Miss Hanna, as she and Christina and Scott 
went down to take their street car, which 
the management had in waiting on the switch 
in front of the entrance to the grounds, “the 
fact that we have lost half the afternoon may 
not be important; but to a slave like myself 
it may mean a bad quarter of an hour at the 








office. Still I may soon end my worries on 
such points,” Miss Hanna continued. “I 
have something to tell you soon, Chrissie!” 

Miss Hanna often had things to tell her; 
but why, Christina thought, did. she blush 
instead of sighing? 

Their week-end—consisting of Saturday 
evening and Sunday—they spent at Quale- 
holt, as usual. It was just before election, 
and Indian summer. It was too cool for 
them to'spend their evening on the veranda, 
and too lovely to remain indoors; so they 
walked out after supper—just. walked, and 
looked for the sake of looking. They passed 
through the grove which divided the farm- 
yard from the farm. They walked on, the 
three of them, Magnus in the middle. An 
unplowed stubble field lay before them; and 
’a few yards from the grove stood a setting 
of oat stacks. 1 





























































said Christina. “Let’s go and hide 
under the bulges of them!” 

' The stacks stood in a carpet of 
young oats which had sprung up 


where the stubble had been tram- - 


pled down; and which, defying the frost of 
the autumn, made a green carpet underfoot 
which sent out a faint springlike fragrance 
and silenced the footfall as would a velvet 
carpet. They snuggled under the bulge of a 
stack and drew their feet up under them- 
selves. 

“Something rustled there in the stubble!” 
exclaimed Christina. She began poking about 
in the stubble; and a little dark object ran 
out and disappeared behind the stack. 

“What was that?” she inquired. 

“Tt ran like a weasel,” answered her 
father. “Well, let him go. He’ll catch rats— 
and, after rats are scarce, chickens.” 

“‘T want to see what he does and where he 
goes,”’ exclaimed the girl. She followed his 
course until he disappeared behind the stacks. 
She walked carefully in the sward of young 
oats so as to steal upon her quarry; and once 
she saw him. He was keeping the stacks be- 
tween himself and her, going slowly, looking 
at her boldly as is the ‘way of the weasel, 
keeping in safety, and examining her with as 
much curiosity as she felt for him. Soon, 
however, he disappeared. 


HRISTINA stole softly around the four 
great hive-shaped stacks—and came 
upon what made up for Carrie’s failure to “tell 
her something.” Carrie was clasped in Mr. 
Thorkelson’s arms, and he was kissing her. 
The culprits: struggled to their feet and 
stood guiltily before her. 

“Oh, Christina! Christina!’ exclaimed 
Carrie, putting her hands over her face. 
“This is what I wanted to tell you about— 
and I—I didn’t dare! I didn’t dare.” 

“T think,” said Christina in a strained 
voice, “that you’ve told me—everything!” 

She turned away from the guilty pair and 
made her way to the house, where she sat 
her down and surprised Esther and Van— 
who had returned from an evening call 
during their absence—by strange fits of re- 
pressed laughter which she brought under 
complete control when Mr. Thorkelson and 
Miss Hanna entered. The latter was looking 
rather queer and speaking, when she spoke 
at all, in fluttering quavers. Very soon, how- 
ever, she bade them good night and said she 
would retire early. 

“Tshan’t bid you good night, Chrissie,’’ she 
said. “If I’m asleep when you come up, wake 
me. I’ve—I’ve thought of something!” 

Soon Christina followed. She went to her 
as usual and sat upon the edge of her bed. 

“You're a good girl!” cried Christina, em- 
bracing her prospective stepmother; ‘and 
you may get married this minute, if you 
wish! Father told me all about it. I want 
you both to be happy. Of course I consent.” 

She felt very generous and expansive 
about this magnanimous attitude of hers. 

They talked far into the night. The wed- 

ding would be at the Eastman’s, and not 

later than Christmas. Then, during court 

vacations, Christina would bring her work 
out to the farm and they would all make 
up a happy family. 


Kc HY,” said Christina at last, “there 
will be almost anentirely new force 
in the office. They will’ be left without 
either of us, Carrie!” 
“Well,” said Miss Hanna, “I am not 
worrying about that. Chris, I shall be 
glad to get out of that place. The atmos- 
phere has become poison to me!” 
“Why, what in the world do you mean?” 
exclaimed Christina. Pays 

“Well,”- explained Carrie, “poison is a 
strong word; but since I have talked so 
much with Magnus, I see that the firm of 


. Creede, Silverthorn & Boyd—or Creede, 


Boyd & Carmichael, as it will be next 
month—is just a great spider with its web 
covering the state. It makes a farce of our 
system of democratic government. This has 
been going on for a long time.‘ There isn’t 
a man who has been elected governor or sen- 
ator from this state for twenty’ years who 
hasn’t written Mr. Creede or Mr. Blythe or 
Mr. Hubbard or all three of them, express- 
ing thanks for the office—not.to the people 
who have elected them, but to these spiders 
sitting in their webs. Isn’t that dreadful, 


(Continued on Page 53) 


“They look like great wigwams,”’ 
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care of the skin is vital 


“THE WOMEN of the younger set today are 
having the best time in the world. But oh! 
their lives are strenuous! Social engage- 
ments follow one another from noon to 
night and often on to dawn! 

“But these modern young women have 
simply got to look fresh and lovely, none- 
the-less. They never permit the strain of 
so many engagements or the attacks of 
wind and sun to mar the smooth delicacy 
of their complexions. 

“Fatigue and exposure can leave no trace 
on the skin cared for by Pond’s Two 
Creams. They are really remarkable.” 


Ch 27a nel 


LTHOUGH Gloria Gould 
A has recently become Mrs. 
Gloria Gould Bishop, 
thousands who know her 
only by her famous name, 
she will still always be—just Gloria 
Gould! 





The youngest—and many think the 
loveliest—daughter of one of America’s 
oldest families of great wealth, she com- 
mands a unique position in New York’s 
exclusive younger social set. 

It was in the cream-and-blue drawing 
room of her smart East Side apartment 
that she gave me her views on the care 
of the skin. The simple friendliness of her 
manner delighted me. But what im- 
pressed me more was her vividness, her 
enthusiasm. 

“‘She’s the most alive creature,” I said 
to myself. “‘Even her lovely ivory skin 
seems to breathe life.” And I plunged 
into the interview 

“Mrs. Bishop, what in your opinion is 
the most important factor in a woman’s 
looks?” 

“Three things, I think,” prompted 
Gloria Gould, “are vital to the woman 
who wants to keep an important place in the social 
world. Fine eyes, white teeth and a lovely skin. 
The latter, luckily, any woman may possess, if 
only she’ll take the right care.” 


Every Woman should Guard her Beauty 


“With the society woman,” she continued, “the 
care of her skin is vital—a duty. But every woman 
should make her appearance express the happiness 
that’s within her. How can it, if her skin is not 
clear, not glowing with health and bloom?” 


Then we spoke of her set—that gay younger set 
-which crowds its days and nights so full of good 
times. These young women have sought ways to 
keep themselves looking fresh and lovely—“‘they’ve 
simply got to, you know,” said Gloria Gould. In 


Gtoria Goutp’s French dressing-table bears witness 
to the care she gives her skin. 

On it may be seen Pond’s Two Creams used by the 
women of the younger set to keep their complexions 
exquisite despite the strain of social life. 


their need they’ve turned to Pond’s 
Two Creams which prevent all weari- 
ness from showing and keep the com- 
plexion satin-smooth and _ exquisitely 
protected. 


’ The first step in the Pond’s Method is a thorough 
daily cleansing of the skin with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. Smooth it on with liberal strokes over 
the face and neck. Let the pure oil delve down 
into the pores and bring up the dust and grime, 
the powder and rouge that clog them. With a 
soft cloth wipe all the cream off, and instead of 
being shocked, rejoice at the black look it gives 
you! Repeat the process, finishing with a dash of 
cold water or a brisk rub with ice. Your peony- 
pink skin, you’ll think, has never been really clean 
before! How relaxed it feels, how fresh and in- 
vigorated! It glows all over with new health. 


The second step in the Pond’s Method is to 
smooth over your freshly cleansed face a light film 
of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Do this before pow- 
dering and especially before going out into the 
wind, sun, dust or cold. This delicate cream renders 
a four-fold service—it protects the skin from the 
weather, gives it a soft, smooth finish, holds rouge 
and powder evenly and long and, if used between 
the cleansings with Pond’s Cold Cream, freshens 
and rests the skin amazingly. 


Like Gloria Gould and the other smart young 
women of the exclusive social set, you can have 
an exquisite complexion. Begin today with Pond’s 
Two Creams. At once you'll notice a new fresh- 
ness, a smoothness, a lovely lustre. Their daily 
use will keep your skin exquisite. 


And with Gloria Gould you'll agree that Pond’s 
Two Creams “are really remarkable!” Pond’s 
Extract Company. 


THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 
MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 

MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE 
THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE 
MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, Sr. 
MRS. JULIA HOYT 

THE DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU 


These are among the women of distin- 
guished taste and high position who have expressed their 
approval of the Pond’s Method of caring for the skin and 
of Pond’s Two Creams. 


Free Offer 


Mail this coupon at once and we will send 
you, free, tubes of these two famous creams. 





Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. K 
131 Hudson Street, New York. 


Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s Cold and Vanish- 
ing Creams. 
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Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else—give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap 


















Volume and 
quality for only 


10¢ 


efficiency produce 25¢ 


debutante! That little bundle of fluff— 

baby. Mother remembers her own début, 
not so many years ago. The thrill of parties, atten- 
tions, popularity. Some day baby, too, will make 
her bow. Will she be lovely, attractive—popular? 
Or will she be handicapped by a poor complexion 
—a wallflower? 


Mother’s duty to baby is obvious. The tender 
rose-petal skin needs the same simple care that 
mother’s does. Constant attention, the thorough 
cleansing that dermatologists recommend, will give 
baby, when she grows up, the complexion that 
others envy—men admire. 


For by this simple method, superior to costly 
beauty treatments, the complexion is built, whole- 
somely protected, with a result which renders cos- 
metics, powders unnecessary or of secondary im- 
portance. For if the skin itself is right, artificial 
aids are little needed. 


A simple, wholesome “‘beauty treatment’”’ 
—do this just one week—then note results 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never leave 
them on over night. If you do, they clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and dishgurements 
often’ follow. They must be washed away. 


The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Some day 


a debutante 


The same mild daily cleansing that has retained 
mother’s schoolgirl complexion will give baby, 
when she grows up, an attractive, wholesome 
skin for which she will always thank you. 


Wash your face with soothing Palmolive. Then 
massage it gently into the skin. Rinse thoroughly. 
Then repeat both the washing and rinsing. If your 
skin is inclined to dryness, apply a touch of good 
cold cream—that is all. 


Do this regularly, and particularly before retiring. 


Sallow, unattractive skin 
no longer excusable 


Thus, in a simple manner, millions since the days 
of Cleopatra have found beauty and charm. 


No medicaments are necessary. Just remove the 
day’s accumulations of dirt, oil and perspiration, 
cleanse the pores, and nature will be kind to you. 
Your skin will be of fine texture. Your color will 
be good. Wrinkles will not be the problem as the 
years advance. 

Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment given 
above. Donot think any green soap, or represented as 
of palm and olive oils, is the same as Palmolive. The 
Palmolive habit will keep that schoolgirl complexion. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that mil- 
lions let it do for their bodies what it does for their 
faces. Obtain a cake today. Note the difference just 
one week makes. 
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when one comes to think of it? I’m 
glad you’re leaving and going out 
with Judge Silverthorn where you 
will be away from it. If you had 
been staying with Mr. Creede, I 
never would have told you these 
things. I know the inside of things which 
Magnus talks to me about, and I am bound 
in honor not to tell him, though he is de- 
ceived with all the rest of the farmers and 
all the rest of the people.” 

Christina put this sordid revelation down 
in her memory together with.the knowledge 
of the file of documents on the Estate of 
J. Buckner Gowdy, who on that day when she 
had seen him so recently looked as if he 
would enjoy and increase the estate for a 
quarter of a century yet. 


XIII * 
UDGE SILVERTHORN began his serv- 


ice in his own home county of Monterey, 
where his shorthand reporter knew all the 
lawyers practicing at the bar, as well as the ins 
and outs of the old brick courthouse in which 
the machinery of justice operated. Her task 
was a good deal like some of the work which 
had fallen to her lot while she had been in 
the service of Creede, Silverthorn & Boyd, ex- 
cepting that she sat at her desk when trials 
were in progress and took down the pro- 
ceedings, with Judge Silverthorn seated in 
his chair at an elevated table a little to her 
rear and at her left hand; while at her right 
were twelve seats occupied much of the time 
by jurymen; and in front and to the right at 
a long table covered with papers, were two 
or more lawyers engaged in more or less 
strenuous controversy with each other, and 
an array of witnesses or parties to the cases— 
all exhibiting as a rule human passions of the 
complex sort brought out in litigation. 

Oliver spent his time in study and the per- 
formance of routine business in the judge’s 
chambers when court was not in session. The 
door opened upon the passage up to the 
bench just back of the reporter’s desk. Mrs. 
Silverthorn looked icily into Christina’s eyes 
when she found the girl present in these 
chambers that first morning; but if she had 
not it would have been remarkable. 

Mrs. Silverthorn gradually ceased to haunt 
the judge’s chambers; but she then became 
almost a fixture in the strange audience in 
the court room itself. Often she looked as 
grim as a Fate at the manner in which the girl 
triumphed over the difficulties of separating 
into their proper paragraphs the excited 
speech of the swift witness, the objections of 
the opposing attorney, and perhaps the com- 
mands of the judge, all poured out together 
in a muddle which it would have seemed im- 
possible to disentangle. 

One day, after the adjournment of the 
court at noon, N. V., who had been arguing 
a motion, followed Judge Silverthorn into the 
chambers, and looking about, found Chris- 
tina busy with her typewriter back in an 
alcove hidden by shelves of books. 

“Why, Mr.. Creede, I thought you’d for- 
gotten there ever was such a person as I!” 

“By no means,” said Mr. Creede. “‘Be- 
lieve me, if all those endearing young 
charms ? But this is no time for foolish- 
ness. The Fewkes Farm Gate Corporation is 
busting. 

“T passed through the lobby of the Mon- 
terey Hotel, and found a regular Board of 
Trade group there offering these rights which 
have been going up for so long, at any figure— 
and no takers. Isn’t this the day they have 
their selling function up at Uncle Surajah’s?” 





ES,” replied Christina. “They ought 
to be through and sitting at dinner by 
this time.” 

“You'd better go up there with me,” sug- 
gested Mr. Creede. “I asked Oliver if you 
were needed here this afternoon, and he said 
you could go. Jury discharged till Monday, 
you know. Nothing’ but motions and de- 
faults.” 

It did not look so lively at Uncle Surajah’s 
as on the former occasion known to us; but 
the girl felt something of stress and panic in 
the very lack of action. 

The big room was the ballroom converted 
into a salesroom, and toward it Christina 
and Mr. Creede made their way. In the 
salesroom, instead of a crowd of “pros- 
pects” and people who had been sold and 
had brought other prospects in, there were 
to be seen only Owen Gowdy and Uncle 
Surajah, who was speaking with great ear- 
nestness and many gestures. 


Thee Invisible Woman 


(Continued from Page 50) 


“T tell you,” Uncle Surajah was saying 
over and over, “that you mustn’t git scairt! 
Why, dum his cowardly heart, Lon Upright’s 
scairt! This is the fust time they hain’t 
bought! They’ll bring ’em up here an’ sell 
jest the same. An’ there’s the factory that’ll 
be ready to turn out gates a’most right 
away—an’ you fellers don’t seem to remem- 
ber that you’ve got me to rely on. This 
hain’t bad, Owen! Come, do somethin’, 
Owen, cain’t ye?” 

Owen made no reply. 

“T know what’s the matter,” said Mr. 
Creede. “I came through the Monterey 
Hotel before court; and found that your 
salesroom proceedings had tried to transfer 
themselves to the lobby down there.” 

“They have transferred themselves,” an- 
swered Owen. “Only two or three of our 
prospects came up here, and they fled when 
someone ’phoned ’em to come down there. 
All our salesmen are down there; but they 
have gone to pieces. It looks bad.” 

“Tt means a receiver, doesn’t it?’ inquired 
Mr. Creede. Wao are your heaviest credi- 
tors? The Strindberg Construction Com- 
pany on their factory contract?” 

“Yes,” said Owen; “the company owes me 
for three months’ salary; and there are other 
odds and ends.” 

“T don’t want you to ask for a receiver,” 
said Mr. Creede. ‘“There’s a better way. 
You can see, Owen ——” 


AT Owen could see was interrupted 
by the entrance of Lon Upright followed 
by two or three of their salesmen, and the 
preacher-like fellow. The latter was a tall, 
slender man in a clerical garb who was wildly 
clutching at Mr. Upright’s shoulders as they 
entered. Lon turned upon him much in the 
way of a quarry turning at bay. He struck 
down the hand of the Reverend Mr. Slade 
which clutched at his shoulder, and took a 
step toward his pursuer—one might almost 
have thought, with lowered antlers. 

“Don’t make more of a damned fool of 
yourself, Slade,” he said in a low voice, “than 
God Almighty made of you!” 

The two men stood looking at each other 
with an animal-like ferocity. Slade trem- 
bled violently and his eyes rolled in his head. 





Christina half expected him to fall in some 
kind of a fit. 

“Give me back my money!” he shouted. 
““You’ve robbed me of my money!” 

“The hell we have!” replied Lon in that 
low voice of his. ‘You poor skate, you’ve 
never had.as much money in your life as 
you’ve made with us!” 

“But I’ve put it all back into your wicked 
scheme!” cried Mr. Slade. “I’ve borrowed 
money to go in deeper. I’ve sold your stuff 
to my parishioners! The prospect I brought 
this morning will go back and denounce me. 
I’m ruined! I shall be sued by the people 
who have my notes! Give me back my 
money, I say, or I’ll denounce you from every 
pulpit in this land!” 


“ After your performance down 
at the hotel,” answered Lon,, “all 
the denouncing you'll do won’t make 
much difference. Get out of here! 
Owen, I want to see you in pri- 
vate.” * 
While this altercation was going on Chris- 
tina and Mr. Creede stood back of the desk. 
As Lon Upright drew Owen Gowdy aside 
and began speaking hurriedly to him, Mr. 
Creede reached quietly down, picked up the 
telephone, softly clicked the switch, gave'the 
operator a number, and waited. 

“That you, Earl?” he said in a _half- 

audible voice in the transmitter. “This is 
Creede. . . . ’m up at Old Man Fewkes’. 
That thing has blown up. Take the papers 
in the Strindberg Construction Company 
cases, get your father to go with you to sign 
the bonds; and go over to Oliver Silver- 
thorn’s chambers andhave H. L. Burns ap- 
pointed receiver. . . . There’s no time to 
lose. . .so hustle if we are to beat the 
other fellows!” 


E SET the telephone down, and found 
Christina looking into his eyes. 

“Tt had to be done,” said he. “Lon, over 
there, is even now getting Owen to consent 
to the appointment of a receiver. Our clients 
are the people who have been building the 
factory. It had to come, Chris. It’s a won- 
der it lasted as long as it did. We’ll take care 
of Owen somehow. Don’t worry!” 

Turning hastily away from Owen, Lon 
Upright rushed over to the desk. He picked 
up the telephone without waiting to get his 
number. 

“Tt’s no use, Lon!” said Mr. Creede. 
“T’ve already sent Boyd over to get a re- 
ceiver appointed.” 

“Whom do you appear for?” 

“The Strindberg Construction Company.”’ 

Lon looked at him for a moment in an 
ioe manner, then yielded grace- 
fully. 
“‘There’ll be a meeting of creditors at my 
office one of these days,” continued Mr. 
Creede. “I hope everyone that can throw 
any light on the things that come up, will be 
there. Christina, if you’re in town I wish 
you’d come and fetch your notebook. We 
may want some matters taken down and 
you will come in mighty useful. Now, if 
she’ll do me the honor to sit at table with 
her old boss, I am going to take the reporter 
of the District Court to lunch at Antonio’s,” 

When the time came for the meeting of 
the creditors of the Fewkes Farm Gate Com- 
pany, a group of men plainly under the de- 
pression which is almost the invariable 
characteristic of such meetings assembled in 
the offices of Creede, Boyd & Carmichael. 
Most of them walked from hotels, or came in 
street cars, rode up in the lift, walked into 
the rooms and sat smoking cigars, glumly 
awaiting the opening of the funeral cere- 
monies. But Uncle Surajah Fewkes rode in 
his fine carriage. Oscar Bemisdarfer occupied 
the driver’s seat, Lyde Fewkes sat with her 
father, and the negro buttons in full uniform 
accompanied them. 


HEY went up in the elevator together, 

Uncle Surajah carrying a box which 
looked like an elongated violin case, the but- 
tons being the bearer of what appeared to be 
a hatbox of polished mahogany, while Oscar 
had in his hand a two-bushel grain sack 
.with something in it which moved occasion- 
ally. When they entered, Uncle Surajah 
took off his silk hat in a dignified salute to 
the assembled company, sat down, and 
placed the hat between his feet. The but- 
tons took possession of both boxes, and stood 
behind Uncle Surajah’s chair. Oscar Bemis- 
darfer sat in a chair next to Lyde’s; and 
presently Christina Thorkelson entered, 
smiled, spoke to such of the company as were 
known to her, and seated herself beside Lyde, 
with her pencils and notehook in her lap. 
The gathering then took on some of 
characteristics of a Quaker meeting, until 
Mr. Creede emerged from the back room 
accompanied by Owen Gowdy, who carried 
a roll of papers in his hand, and by Lon 
Upright, who carried himself according to 
his name. Behind him came Mr. H. L. 
Burns, Receiver. 

“T guess we’re all here,” remarked Mr. 
Creede after a glance around the room; “and 
with your permission, we'll proceed with 
the—with the obsequies.” 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Why Science 
says MENNEN'S 


for Your Baby 


Science has found that your baby’s deli- 
cate skin is always threatened by three 
dangers. They are Moisture, Friction 
and Infection. 

But the Mennen laboratory staff has 
perfected a defense against each danger— 
three contributions to your baby’s health 
and happiness. Since no towel can re- 
move all perspiration, urine and bath- 
water from the skin-folds, Mennen Bor- 
ated Talcum is made specially absorbent. 
Millions of tiny flecks (like drying 
sponges) draw inflaming moisture from 
the hidden tissues. 

To overcome the friction of bedding, 
clothing and baby’s own skin-folds— 
Mennen Borated Talcumcoversthe body 
with a smooth, slippery film that protects 
baby’s skin from irritating contacts. 

Infant skin is especially subject to in- 
fections—always unpleasant and often 
dangerous. But Mennen Borated Talcum 
combats this danger with a wonderful 
compound of therapeutic ingredients, 
mildly antiseptic and approved by lead- 
ing physicians. 

The famous Mennen formula includes 
five differentingredients, each one of prov- 
en value in promoting skin health. One 
affords cooling comfort; another is a 
splendid healing agent. One element 
was chosen for its antiseptic effect, while 
another helps to defeat friction. The fifth 
constituent increases the absorbency and 
counteracts acidity. 

Your baby needs the comfort and pro- 
tection of this pure, soft powder. Always 
sprinkle Mennen Borated Talcum on the 
tiny body beforeeach nap, afterevery bath 
and change ofdiapers, and whenever baby 


cries. = THe Mennen Company 
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‘Miles in a KNIGHT 


One year—two years—three years 
—four years . . . adding up the 
miles like an adding machine. . . 
laughing time and distance down 
the wind . . . still young in looks 
and young in action . . . and you, 


the owner, living over and over 


_ again the first thrills of possession! 


This big, luxurious Willys-Knight 
Sedan further endears itself the 
farther you drive. It carries its 
secret of long life under the hood 
—a whispering engine that liter- 
ally improves with use—a fountain 
of power scotfree from all need of 
valve-grinding or carbon cleaning! 
Wars-Oventann, Inc., Totzpo, Omo 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


more to follow! 
comfort—deep velour cushions 


Time has never yet measured the 
full life of a Willys-Knight sleeve- 
valve engine. In ten years, now, 
no Willys-Knight engine has ever 
been known to wear out. Own- 
ers report 50,000 miles and more 
without spending a cent for re- 
pairs on the engine! 


Fifty thousand miles of unshad- 
owed pride and pleasure—and 


Miles of lazy 


to rest you—weathertight win- 
dows to protect you from storm 
and cold—and the easiest of all 
cars to handle. It steers as easily 
as you turn your head! 


Wautys Overtanp Sates Co. Ltp., Toronto, CANADA 
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A smile went round. Mr. Creede hated 
solemnity, and was glad to see that thawing 
of the ice. 

“We will listen to a report which Mr. 
Burns, the receiver, has asked Mr. Owen 
Gowdy to prepare. A preliminary report of 
a receiver necessarily lacks the roseate hue 
of ya prospectus; but it has one ‘merit, or 
should have—it gets down to the bed rock 
of facts. We will now listen to Mr. Gowdy.” 

Owen rose and moved over to a convenient 
light, cleared his throat and was about to 
begin reading, when he noted that Uncle 
Surajah Fewkes was on his feet and address- 
ing Mr. Creede as presiding officer. 

“Mr. Moderator,” said Uncle Surajah, “I 
got a few words to say before we begin.” 

The old man looked now like the Mahdi 
about to launch an impassioned exhortation 
to his followers to wipe out the infidel host. 
His voice trembled, his eyes shone with a 
suppressed excitement; and Owen noted the 
fact that his knees trembled so that he was 
obliged to lean on his chair for support. A tit- 
ter ran through the company at his fanatical 
appearance and at the only form of address 
the poor old chap could recall, “Mr. Mod- 
erator.” 


« R. MODERATOR and folks,” said 

Uncle Surajah, “I’m glad to meet 
with ye today. I’ve never be’n so took 
aback in my life as I’ve be’n the last few 
days—ever sence Mr. Burns was app’inted 
to receive this company. Folks says that we 
was nothin’ but a blubber, an’ that the blub- 
ber’s busted. It’s a damned lie, Mr. Mod- 
erator! Why, all we need is gumption; an’ 
we kin go on an’ on, furder an’ furder, from 
victory to victory, an’ repeat! What we 
need is confidence, men, confidence!” 

The sweat was pouring from his face and 
falling in sparkling drops from his bleached 
and faded beard. 

“Lyde, Lyde!” whispered Christina in her 
cousin’s ear, “I’m afraid he will break down 
in some kind of a fit. Can’t we ——” 

“No man that we owe is going to lose a 
dollar,” said Uncle Surajah, “unless you’re 
all dum fools! What this consarn needs is 
reorganizin’, an’ reorganizin’ with that scum 
over there left out!” 

At the words “that scum” Uncle Surajah, 
in a sudden access of strength, came out from 
behind his supporting chair, took a step 
toward the person at whom he pointed, and 
pointed at Lon Upright. Lon put ona sickly 
grin. 

“Laff, if you want to,” exclaimed Uncle 
Surajah, “but when I say scum I mean you! 
Gentlemen of the convention, the thing we 
want to do while we putter around with this 
Farm Gate is to make gates; an’ that man 
over there has bamboozled us out of that 
eversen’ westarted. Ican’t 
use words right to tell what 
he is—not with women 
round; but I tell him to his 
face that he’s a Nimshi!” 


HE glumness had de- 

parted from the faces 
of the lawyers and business 
men present. They were 
having a good time; and 
at this awful epithet hurled 
at poor Lon by the old 
man who had been the im- 
practical joke of the com- 
pany, there was a subdued 
clapping of hands. None 
of them knew, any more 
than does the writer, why 
this name of Nimshi—an 
obscure Old Testament 
character—should have be- 
come an expression of contempt as used by 
our colonial ancestors; but Lon knew that 
it was such a term, and nettled by it, or by 
the applause, he rose and advanced toward 
the speaker. Uncle Surajah dilated, and giv- 
ing Lon a withering look, started toward 
him with doubled fists. Mr. Upright turned, 
walked around his chair and reseated him- 
self with his flushed face toward a case of 
New Jersey equity reports, at which he gazed 
during the rest of the address, uttering from 
time to time a mirthless chuckle. Uncle 





Surajah turned toward his appreciative 





audience. He was not a practiced speaker; 
but his instinct told him that he had them 


going. 

“T hain’t scairt!” cried Uncle Surajah— 
and nobody seemed to ask himself why the 
old man should be. “I’ve got some prop- 
utty; an’ I’m willin’ to bring my gray hairs 
down in poverty to the grave ruther’n see 
this thing go up the spout. Here’s deeds to 
everything I own, made out so ye kin jes’ 
write in the name of the man takin’ it fer the 
benefit of them the company owes. This 
takes in my house an’ all the land it stands 
on, an’ everything. Here’s a check fer all the 
money I’ve got in the bank except five hun- 
dred dollars; an’ if you think I ought to give 
that, w’y say so, an’ I’ll make q check fer 
that tew. I'll strip myself of everything 
ruther than see any man lose a dollar. I’ve 
be’n advised by lawyers that I kin hold this 
proputty agin’ the debts o’ the company; 
but I give it up as free as water.” 


HE representatives of creditors leaned 
forward in their chairs. Here was some- 
thing tangible, 

*An’I don’t claim I’m givin’ upanything!” 
Uncle Surajah went on. “Men like Edison 
an’ me kin put our feet on—on luck like this. 
We’ve got to go on with the gate; but I’ve 
got better things up my sleeve. Williams, 
perduce Exhibit A!” 

The buttons came forward with the ma- 
hogany hatbox. He wiped it carefully with 
a red silk handkerchief, opened it with a little 
brass key, took from it a curious device made 
of wire and springs, set it on the table and 
retired. 

“This is my _ self-baitin’ mousetrap,” 
announced Uncle Surajah. “Here’s the bait. 
Here’s the hole fer the mice to come in at. 
As they come in the bait is shet off from ’em 
by this wire gate—so! Then they try to git 
out, an’ the only way out is into this other 
room; an’ when they go into that, the door 
shets behind ’em, an’ the bait comes out fer 
the next mouse. The one that’s be’n ketched 
has feed to keep him busy; but he cain’t git 
out. Seein’ him feedin’ in there makes the 
ones that hain’t be’n ketched want to git in; 
an’ they can’t git in only at the place he come 
in at. Every one that’s ketched makes it 
easier to ketch more; an’ the trap, always 
self-baited, works till the second room is full, 
or they’re all ketched. Why, brethren, this 
trap is the greatest 4s 





“TUST a moment!” The speaker was a 
burly, smooth-faced lawyer who repre- 
sented the Reverend Mr. Slade. “As I un- 
derstand the speaker, the mouse as soon as 
he has been caught works to catch more?” 

“Correct!” stated Uncle  Surajah. 
“You've got it, partner!” 

“Then the mouse that 
hasn’t been caught is what 
you’d call a ‘prospect.’ 
Isn’t that the word, Mr. 
Upright?” 

“You go to hell,” said 
Mr. Upright calmly. 

“The unketched mouse 
is always a prospect,” said 
Uncle Surajah. “You git 
the idee, sir.” 

“And the one caught 
works to land him?” 

“Correct,” replied Uncle 
Surajah. 

“Then it works on the 
exact principle of the 
Fewkes Farm Gate Com- 
pany, I take it,” the lawyer 
went on. “It arouses my 
cupidity. But don’t let me 
interrupt the speaker.” 

“Now we come to something else,” Uncle 
Surajah went on, with every manifestation of 
enjoying himself hugely. “Williams, Exhibit 
B. Oscar, be ready here.” 

The buttons in producing the elongated 
violin box proceeded with the same deliber- 
ation and observance of form that he had 
used in bringing out the mousetrap. Uncle 
Surajah took from its satin-lined nest in the 
box a slender, nickel-plated tool remotely re- 
sembling a very long mid-iron. 


(Continued on Page 56) 














































No Dingy Film 


See how teeth shine without it 


Coe the film on your teeth for 
ten days—the film that clouds their 


luster. This offers the way to do it. 
see the new beauty you gain. 


This simple test has won millions to 
this new way of teeth cleaning. Half the 
world over careful people now use this 
method. Leading dentists everywhere now 


advise it. 


Then 


So dental science has for years sought 
a daily film combatant. It has now been 
found. Able authorities have proved its 


efficiency. Now millions of people daily 


employ it, largely by dental advice. 

The method is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. It is now in use half 
the world over. And to careful people of 


every race it is bringing a new dental era, 


See and feel for yourself the delightful 


results. Ask for this test today. 


Why teeth discolor 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it with your tongue. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

That film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It is also the basis of 
tartar. It is that film-coat that discolors, 


not your teeth. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 


What Pepsodent. does 


Pepsodent attacks the film in two ef- 
fective ways. Then it leaves teeth highly 


polished, so film less easily adheres. 

But there are other requirements and 
Pepsodent meets them all. 

It multiplies the salivary flow — Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the sa- 


liva. That to digest starch deposits that 





They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of many troubles, local 
and internal. 

Thus most tooth troubles are, 
now traced to that film. Despite 
the tooth brush, those troubles 
have beenconstantly increasing. 


Now a new method 


When you visit your dentist 
he removes the film and tartar. 
But in months between it may 
do ceaseless damage. 





Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
film, then re- 
moves it with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 
Never use a 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 








cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. 


Twice a day Pepsodent brings 
all these natural forces to fight 
the enemies of teeth. The re- 
sults you see and feel will sur- 
prise you. 

Men who smoke see con- 
spicuous results, for the stains 
disappear with the film. Women 
see them also, for any film-coat 
is more or less discolored. 

Children obtain most impor- 
tant results, for their teeth are 
markedly subject to these film 
attacks. 


Pepsaodent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


What you will see 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth* become 
whiter as film-coats disappear. 
What you see and feel will convince 
ou. You have never had such results 
fore. 
CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canad 





10-DAY TUBE FREE 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 185, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 
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‘COOKED 


S p aghetti 


with Cheese and Tomato Sauce> 


To the busy housewife, a can of Heinz Cooked 
Spaghetti is the blessed assurance of a delicious, 
wholesome meal, perfectly seasoned and cooked 
—ready to heat and serve in just no time at all. 





The dry spaghetti itself is made by Heinz. So 
is the Tomato Sauce. The cheese is a special Heinz 
selection. And the cooking, in the Heinz spotless 
kitchens, is in accordance with the recipe of a 
famous Italian chef. 
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“The ketchin’ of chickens an’ turkeys is 
one of the most aggravatin’ tasks folks has 
to do,” said he. “The rabbit that gits in a 
log out o’ reach is a thing that would make a 
saint swear. The turkey that roosts on the 
comb of the barn, or in a tree so fur up that 
it hain’t safe to climb to him, is a problem— 
but I’ve got the invention here that makes 
all them an’ a lot of other things simple. It 
is the Fewkes Automatic Chicken-Ketcher. 
Oscar!” 


SCAR BEMISDARFER came forward, 
took from the bag a red-hackled game- 
cock and stood it on the table. 

“Now watch!” exclaimed Uncle Surajah. 

He reached out with the mid-iron, touched 
it to the cock’s leg just as he was lifting his 
head to crow; and they heard a slight snap. 
Uncle Surajah lifted the mid-iron with the 
fowl hanging from it by the leg. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I put these two 
great inventions into the pot, an’ the per- 
petual motion wheel, tew, an’ what the 
lawyers call the lands, tenements an’ har- 
ryditaments in these deeds, an’ all the money 
I’ve got in the world. That’s all I want to 
say. I want you to do whatever is needful 
to take off the law things you’ve put on the 
Gate Company, so we can go on in our eagle 
flight, onward an’ upward! That’s all.” 

Uncle Surajah sat back in his chair and 
wiped the sweat from his brow. Evidently 
he was greatly exhausted by his masterpiece 
of oratory. Mr. Creede, with a smile of 
suppressed amusement playing about his 
mouth, began‘speaking, just asthe powerfully 
built, smooth-shaven, blue-eyed attorney 
for the Reverend Mr. Slade rose in his place. 

“T think I can say for all of us,” Mr. 
Creede began. ‘“‘Er—did you have some- 
thing to say, Frank? Gentlemen, this is Mr. 
Call, of Sioux City.” 

“T just wished to say,” said Mr. Call, 
“that I should like to shake the hand of Mr. 
Fewkes. He has added materially to the 
assets of the debtor corporation, in which we 
all have an interest. It is seldom that we see 
such an exhibition of basic honesty under 
similar circumstances. I refer to the ‘lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments’ which he has 
turned over to the estate, and to the cash. I 
have no idea how much these things are 
worth, but the principle and the sacrifice are 
the same in any case. And now shall we hear 
Mr. Gowdy’s report?” 

“May I put a word in here?” 


Eee speaker was Miss Lyde Fewkes. She 
was blushing and stammering; but when 
Mr. Creede told her to proceed, she soon got 
command of herself. 

“T’ve heard what my pa has said and 
seen what he has done,” said she, “‘and I 
want to know where I 
stand. Pa has been liberal 
in his allowances to me, 
and I have handled a lot 
of money that he give me. 
I’ve got a mortgage on a 
farm of three hundred and 
twenty acres belonging to 
this man, Mr. Bemis- 
darfer, here. 

‘“‘Now I think the 
Fewkes family has been 
about as generous as it’s 
called on to be; for all I’m 
willin’ for pa to hand 
over all he’s got, his fool 
patents an’ all. 

““What I want to know 
is: Do these mortgages 
belong to me? It’ll make 
a difference to me in what 
I aim to do.” 

“T am not the attorney 
for Miss Fewkes,” said 








“Tf I may share in the fee for this advice,” 
said Mr. Call, “I will say that I think that 
Mr. Creede has properly stated the law. I 
feel that we have received liberal treatment 
from the Fewkes family this afternoon.” 

Owen Gowdy again stood up to read his 
report. Oscar Bemisdarfer leaned over to 
Lyde and said, “Well, how about it, Lyde?”’ 

“T guess I’ll go against the game,” replied 
Lyde. “Christina, will you look after pa 
while I step out with Oscar? He’s all in— 
watch him, won’t you, Chris?” 

Christina rose and went over to her uncle. 
Lyde and Oscar went out, the latter carrying 
his gamecock in the grain sack. 

Owen’s report consumed a good deal of 
time. Assets were scanty. The donation of 
Uncle Surajah made up the bulk of them. 
Christina took down some stipulations, all 
the time watching her uncle, who was the 
hero of the occasion; and giving him a smile 
whenever she caught his eye. It seemed to 
her, therefore, that a very short time had 
elapsed when Lyde and Oscar returned. 


HEY seated themselves back next the 

wall; and Christina was shocked by the 
fact that Oscar’s arm kept creeping about 
Lyde’s waist, only to be unwound by the lady, 
and that with some asperity, at each encircle- 
ment. Her observation of this amazing con- 
duct on the part of the staid Pennsylvania 
German and her cousin was interrupted by 
Uncle Surajah’s rather petulant expression 
of a desire to be taken home, his tone remind- 
ing her of that of a little child, weary from 
play. She helped him to his feet and gave 
him her arm as they walked over to his 
dauyater and Oscar. One or two of the repre- 
sentatives of the creditors stopped them and 
shook hands warmly with the old man. 

““Well,”’ said Lyde, tossing her bangs as 
Christina looked inquiringly at her, “I know 
Oscar acts like a fool, but I suppose a man’s 
got a license to do such things at such times, 
Chrissie!” 

‘At such times?” queried Christina. “‘ Do 
you mean for me to understand that you two 
are engaged?” 

““Worse’n that an’ more of it,’’ admitted 
Lyde; “‘we’ve got married. Oscar had the 
license; an’ we went over to the Y. M.C. A. 
and had a preacher perform the ceremony— 
don’t be silly, Oscar! You see, Oscar has 
been at me to marry him for a long time, an’ 
I wouldn’t. When the word went out that 
we were flat broke, he came back for more 
punishment, and got it. I wouldn’t marry 
him just to keep pa from havin’ to go back 
to the poorhouse; but I put on my best 
dress, an’ told him that if I was to be allowed 
to keep the mortgage on his farm, I’d have 
him. That makes it more even, don’t you 
think? It’ll be a home for pa, too, an’ there’s 
a workshop where he can 
invent. And mind, old 
silly, you’ll have to pay 
every cent of that mort- 
gage!” 

Lyde gave him this ad- 
monition along with a 
playful tap on the ear, 
both delivered with a rosy 
blush. 

“Pay off de morgitch!” 
scoffed Oscar. “W’y I 
could pay it off wit’ my 
darling to help, if it wass 
four times ass much! 
Come on, pa; de carritch 
is right down at de door. 
Ve’ll take you home, too, 
Christina. Dis is a fine 
day, not?” 


XIV 


OR the receiver of the 
Fewkes Farm Gate 











Mr. Creede; “but, sub- 
ject to correction from my 
learned brethren present, I will go so far as 
to say to her what my course will be as at- 
torney for the receiver. These moneys, Miss 
Fewkes, having been given to you by your 
father when he was able to make the gifts, 
and with no thought of defrauding his cred- 
itors, belong to you absolutely; and the re- 
ceiver will make no effort to recover them. 
Is that right, Mr. Call?” 


Company to establish his 
office in the chambers of 
his attorneys, the firm of Creede, Boyd & Car- 
michael, was the natural and indeed the in- 
evitable thing to do, since it was a measure 
of economy as well as one of convenience. 
The arrangement saved something in the way 
of rent, it gave such rent as the court might 
allow to the firm of lawyers most nearly 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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Their embarrassment is pitiful as they strive to 
keep their lips drawn over teeth which only their 
dentists know why they want to hide. 
It is surprising that such tragedies of neglect should 
go unnoticed by those to whom it would be the 
greatest lesson—those who have good teeth, yet 
do not take the proper care of them. 


An Important Health and Beauty Hint 

Thousands who know the value of cosmetics; who 
run to their doctor with the least pain; seem to 
forget that one of the most vital reasons for poor 
health, offensive breath, loss of beauty—is neg- 
lected teeth. 
Germs are constantly entering your mouth. Nature 
has provided means of destroying some of these. 
But, neglected spots and crevices form natural 
harbors and unless they are thoroughly cleansed, 
at least twice daily, decay and disease are almost 
certain to ensue. 


Ask Your Dentist 
Your dentist will tell you that decay most often 
starts in the hard-to-reach spots and crevices be- 
hind and between the teeth. There is one brush 
designed especially to reach these danger spots— 
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to sweep them clean and free from germs of decay” 
Dr. West's Tooth Brush—is its name. Being built 
upon a new scientific principle, leading health au- 
thorities endorse it. 


The Health Curve —A New Feature 
Just consider the inside curve of your teeth. Then 
note how the small concave brushing area of Dr. 
West's Tooth Brush fits this back surface. This 
unique bristle structure is called “The Health 
Curve”—because it does a special work which 
dentists say is most important to good health. 


Then, too, the bristles are spaced to penetrate be- 
tween the teeth. Dr. West's is the brush which 
reaches all the unexposed surfaces of the teeth, 
where 99% of all decay starts. 























The bristles are set wide in a small concave base— 
and can more easily be kept sanitary. The tops aré 
braced for more efficient cleaning. Another inter- 
esting feature is the backward curve of the handle, — 
which fits the fingers and simplifies the brushing — 
process. No needless straining, even to reach the 
rearmost teeth. 


You Need a New Tooth Brush © 
Most of us wait too long to buy a new tooth brush. 
So let this be a reminder. Start cleaning your teeth 
by this new Dr. West's method today—and expe- 
rience beneficial results at the start—Good Health 
— White Teeth—A Winning Smile. 
THE WESTERN CO. © Chicago—New York 
Weco Products Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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for every member of the family 
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concerned; and it rendered conferences on 
points of law and policy a matter of merely 
stepping into the office of Mr. N. V. Creede. 
Also it established Mr. Owen Gowdy in rela- 
tions of closer confidence with that great 
lawyer—and, in fact, in a position of greater 
dependence upon him. 

The labors of the receiver, after the first 
month, were not very arduous. After the 
schedule of liabilities had been drawn up, the 
lists of assets gave him little trouble—Lon 
Upright had seen to that—and so thereafter, 
so far as Owen was concerned, there was im- 
parted to his nether garments—gradually 
wearing threadbare—that gloss which comes 
from the rubbing of an 
old mahogany chair 
seat. 

Gradually he put off 
coming to the office to 
a later and later hour in 
the morning, and de- 
parted earlier in the 
afternoon; and devoted 
more of his time to two 
very important avoca- 
tions—the compilation 
of data for a monu- 
mental work, The Influence on History of 
the Irregularly Born, and to the study of the 
methods of J. Buckner Gowdy in handling 
his great estates; with some reference to the 
mistakes he was making, and the reforms 
which would be introduced should that great 
landholder ever change his parental policy. 

Sarah felt some embarrassment at the 
character of Owen’s historical studies, the 
real incentive to which was never a matter of 
discussion between husband and wife; but 
she was proud of the fact that he was by way 
of becoming a scholar. She was concerned, 
however, at the fact that he appeared to have 
no ability in the way of getting employment, 
and, in truth, seemed to feel rather above 
working for anyone in Monterey. 


HE receivership promised to be quite 

void of sensation and of adventure of the 
thrilling sort; but one day this promise was 
broken. Owen sat alone in his swivel chair 
in the office. He heard a step at the door, 
looked up and saw before him a visitor in the 
form of Mr. J. Buckner Gowdy. In the pres- 
ent case he merely nodded to Owen and 
asked if Mr. Creede were in. 

“He has not been in since early in the 
afternoon,” said Owen. ‘Mr. Snell is the 
only one on duty this afternoon; and he has 
stepped out. I expect him back immedi- 
ately. Won’t you take a seat and wait for 
him?” 

“T will, thank you,” said he; and pulling 
a chair up sat down across from Owen’s seat 
at the desk. ‘Still at work closing up the 
Farm Gate Company?” 

“Waiting for lapse of time,” replied Owen 
Gowdy, a little startled at these first words 
in the line of conversation ever addressed to 
him by the man responsible for his existence. 
“Vou see, Mr. Gowdy, the work was not 
very voluminous or very complex; but it 
takes time for certain things to mature.” 

“That was a curious business,” remarked 
Mr. Gowdy. “TI certainly admire the ability 
of a certain sort shown by Lon Upright in 
setting out a kind of a financial prairie fire. 
I suppose you felt sure that it was a solid 
and permanent project ie 





R. GOWDY was in the habit, in any con- 
versation, of addressing the other party 
of the conference by name in such sentences 
as this; and he finished this inquiry with a 
suspension of the voice asif he had the impulse 
to use Owen’s name after the word “proj- 
ect,” but had shied at the “Mr. Gowdy.” 
Owen noticed this phenomenon and its repe- 
tition occasionally during their talk. After- 
ward he tried to work out the mental attitude 
back of it. He hesitated a little at the 
answer to be made to Mr. Gowdy’s inquiry; 
but went on making a clean breast of it. 
“T am ashamed to say,” said he, “that 
I was carried away with the rest of them. I 
have no excuse for this; because at first I 
had a perfect conception of the weakness of 
it. I told Lon and all my friends that it had 
no such basis as a speculation as farm lands, 
for instance, or town lots; for land has an 
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increasing value in every developing coun- 
try, and stands on a different basis from 
such things as county rights or Mississippi 
Bubble shares. But when the rights kept 
going up and up under Lon’s diabolical 
manipulation, I was swept off my feet and 
got to be as crazy as the rest. I speculated 
in them myself. I often feel ashamed of my- 
self for my foolishness!” 

Mr. Gowdy listened to this with close at- 
tention. We may conjecture that he was 
surprised at his son’s unusual method of 
thinking and speaking. Owen, on his part, 
felt that psychic reaction which tells the 
speaker that he is scoring with his hearer; 
and was conscious of be- 
ing mentally a bit titi- 
vated by it. Sam Snell 
came in just then, to 
whom Mr. Gowdy re- 
marked: 

‘*Good afternoon, 
Mr. Snell. I wish to see 
you for a few moments; 
but we are having a lit- 
tle conversation on the 
human mind—and 
booms and bubbles. Sit 
down, sir, and join us for a few moments. I 
remember, sir,’’ turning to Owen, ‘some- 
thing about the Mississippi Bubble; if I 
gather your meaning, you believe there is a 
known basis for the increase of land prices. 
As a landowner I am interested in that. Go 
on, please.” 


OW Owen’s studies in the literature per- 

taining to Hamilton and Franklin had 
led him to the French physiocrats—Mira- 
beau, Quesnay, Turgot and their group; 
across the water to Adam Smith; up to Mal- 
thus; and down the stream to John Stuart 
Mill, and to Henry George’s great contro- 
versy with Herbert Spencer; thence to the 
writings of both these men. So he went on 
with much confidence. He was, in fact, in 
his element. 

“T think the basis has become well worked 
out,” said he, “for an explanation of ad- 
vancing land values in any developing so- 
ciety. These values are of two sorts. One is 
the rent, which is the difference in desira- 
bility between the land sold or rented and 
the poorest land in cultivation or occupancy. 
The difference between land on which the 
user can make a mere living and the land 
the rent or price of which is to be fixed by 
lease or sale. This is the economic rent, and 
must grow with the demand in a growing 
society. Then we have speculative rent, 
which is that which we always see in booms. 
It comes from the feeling on the part of 
buyers that the land is likely to rise in 
value. The speculative fever sometimes rises 
to a sort of mania; and then the real value 
of the land is lost sight of until the bubble 
bursts, the purely mental value drops out, 
and the rent or price drops back to where 
society has put it. The value of land is 
created by society—leaving improvements 
out of the calculation. Take your land, Mr. 
Gowdy. When you bought it for a small 
price, whatever it was ; 





“A DOLLAR and a quarter an acre,” sup- 
plied Mr. Gowdy. 

—— it was worth no more than you paid 

for it.” 

“Not as much,” replied Mr. Gowdy. “I 
thought for ten years that I was headed for 
bankruptcy.” 

“That was because there was good land all 
about here,’”’ Owen went on, “which was 
cheap. No man coming into this country 
would work for you for less than he could 
make working for himself. He could keep 
nearly all he produced when working for him- 
self; so there was no way for you to make 
any money by hiring people. What changed 
this? The frontier moved west with its cheap 
lands; and now the Census Bureau says the 
frontier has gone. So people must compete 
with eachother, so long as society allows you 
to keep this unearned increment of land 
values, for the right to work your land, either 
as tenants, farm hands, or purchasers. There- 
fore, your lands will keep going up in value 


“ 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Will Your Hair Stand 


$e 
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Close Inspection 


Is it soft and silky, bright and 
Sresh-looking—full of 
life and lustre 
Your hair, more than anything else, 


makes or spoils your whole appear- 
ance. 

It tells the world what you are. 

Wear your hair becomingly; always have 
it beautifully clean and well kept, and it 
will add more than anything else to your 
attractiveness and charm. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair. 

Beautiful hair depends almost entirely 
upon the way you shampoo it. Proper 
shampooing is what brings out all the real 
life and lustre, all the natural wave and 
color and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of free alkali 
which is common in ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, pure and en- 
tirely greaseless product brings out all the 
real Coouty of the hair and cannot possibly 
injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 
FIRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear 


warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing it 
in thoroughly all over the scalp, and 


throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the dan- 
druff and small particles of dust and dirt 
that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified, again working up a 
lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 

You will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be soft 
and silky in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


‘THis is very important. After the 

final washing, the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two changes of 
good warm water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
your hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it 
a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage—and it will be noticed and ad- 
mired by everyone. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, 
anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last 
for months. 
Splendid for Children 
—Fine for Men 


Mulsifiec 
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Wy love's like a red, red rose” 





A man compares the girl of his heart to a 
flower because he can find nothing lovelier in 
the whole wide’world to compare her to... 
Especially if there clings about her a faint 
elusive perfume she will seem to him flower- 
like. Perfume touches the heart and stirs the 
imagination as few things do, and the clever 
woman will never be without its lovely influence. 


Follow the example of the flowers in choosing 
your perfume. The violet never borrows the 
fragrance of the lily. Choose the perfume that 
fits your type and use it always. 


FLorIENT, (Flowers of the Orient) a sparkling, 
vivacious fragrance has the quality of adapting 
itself to widely varying types, seeming to be- 
come a part of the personality of the wearer. 


The Colgate Perfume Test shows you how to choose your perfume so that 
it willexactly suit you. Write for the three trial vials of perfume, perfumers 
test slips and directions, and enclose a 2 cent stamp. Address, Dept. 747, 
Colgate & Co., 199 Fulton St., New York City. 


SOLGATES 


Perfumes 
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The Invisible Woman 


(Continued from Page 59) 


until your rentals or prices will take in all the 
land will produce except a mere living for the 
tenant or purchaser. It is society, therefore, 
and society alone, which makes you a mil- 
lionaire.” 

“Damned interesting!” observed Mr. 
Gowdy. ‘You say ‘so long as society allows 
me to keep this unearned increment,’ as you 
call it—and I reckon it is unearned. You 
think society may sometime take this from 
me?” 

“Tt may,” answered Owen. “It seems to 
have a perfect right to it, don’t you think?” 

“T confess, sir,”’ replied Mr. Gowdy, “that 
I have been negligent in the matter of solici- 
tude as to the rights of society in my land!” 

His next remark was afterwards a matter 
of important controversy. Sam Snell re- 
membered him to have said one thing, and 
Owen Gowdy a slightly different one. One 
remembered it thus: 

“Tf you owned Bluegrass Manor, then, I 
suppose you would feel morally bound to 
deed back to society this unearned increment 
that people say makes its owner a million- 
aire.” 


OT at all,” replied Owen readily. “Even 

though the unearned increment morally 
belongs to society, why, society has provided 
no way for taking possession of it. Its owner 
couldn’t give it to society if he desired to do 
it. It would affect society no more adversely 
in one owner’s hands than in another’s. 
Society loses just as much in the accumula- 
tion of unearned increment in the hands of 
individual lot owners as in those of great 
landholders. It’s simply more apparent in 
the latter case. There is no individual way 
for the correction of a social error. I should 
not try individually to correct it. The great 
landowner is not bound, however, to defend 
any system which he regards as wrong or 
mistaken because he is interested in it finan- 
cially. Correct views really are their own 
reward—or so it seems to me.” 

“T guess,” said Sam Snell, “that a great 
landowner like Mr. Gowdy has plenty of 
matters to occupy his mind in managing the 
lands without speculating on the economic 
basis of his rights.” 

“T have sometimes wondered,” ventured 
Owen, with a tremor in his voice as he ap- 
proached one of his pet subjects of contem- 
plation, “whether you have ever considered 
this matter of land tenure in the light of 
getting a better settlement of your problems 
through individual holdings of your lands, 
instead of your system of cultivating it your- 
self by hired help.” 


HAVE thought of it at times,’ replied 
Mr. Gowdy, “but I am traditionally 
wedded to the ex- 
tensive operations. 





I may be wrong, 
though.” 

‘*T should 
think,’”’? went on 
Owen, “that your 
property would 
take a stability 
which you can’t en- 
joy now and yield 
you better returns 
if you would break 
it up into quarter- 
section or half- 
section farms, each 
with its own ten- 
ant.” 

“Tt would look 
so like hell,” said 
Mr. Gowdy. ‘I 
have always liked 
to look out over 
unbroken miles of 
fields.” 

“Tt would, however,” said Owen, “give 
you the advantage of having your people 
working for themselves as well as for you. 
Both parties gain by their industry and good 
management. You have, I believe, other 
lands devoted to cattle raising and sheep. 
You might grow feeders on these lands, ship 
them here and fatten them on your share of 
the grain from your tenant farms. Then you 
could buy your tenants’ surpluses on the 
ground, and could profitably pay them nearly 








as much right at their doors as they could get 
in town, You would not, of course, pay them 
quite as much. Thus you would feed all your 
crops on the land, and the manure for your 
fields would in itself be a profit. You could— 
but of course you know more about such 
things than I do.” 

Mr. Gowdy looked at his son in something 
like astonishment. This sudden leap from 
philosophy to practical farm management 
was astounding. Clearly here was a young 
man whom he had not estimated at his full 
value—whatever it might be. In something 
like embarrassment he rose. 

“T am not so certain,” said he, “that I 
know what ought to be done. I have en- 
joyed this talk very much. I shall think of 
what you have said, sir. And now, Mr. 
Snell, if you have a few moments to spare, 
sir, I should like a few words with you.” 


HE matter which he discussed with Sam 
Snell does not concern us, and the con- 
ference lasted but a few moments. 

Owen was still at his desk when Mr. 
Gowdy emerged from Sam’s inner office. He 
walked over to Owen. 

“Tt has occurred to me,” said he, “that 
it would be well worth my while if I could 
induce you to make a study of my various 
estates and put in writing your thoughts as 
to a new system of management along the 
lines — have suggested, with such tenta- 
tive plans as may occur to you as to their 


correlation in livestock production. Would. 


you find time to do this if the remuneration 
were made attractive?” 

“T should be glad to have a try at it,” re- 
plied Owen, after a moment’s hesitation. 
“But where shall I go for the data—the pro- 
duction, present and past, of each property, 
possible production, distances and shipping 
facilities a ara the properties, acreage, and 
all those things? I shall need them, you 
know.” 

“T will have the stuff sent you,”’ said Mr. 
Gowdy. “If you want more, go to Forbes in 
my bank; and if he hasn’t it at hand he’ll 
get it for you. I’ll send you a check as a re- 
tainer—if we may call it that. Good after- 
noon, sir!” 


ye WAS hard in a bankrupt family to keep 
this precious secret, especially when the 
check came in. It was fully four times as 
large as he had hoped for; but Owen kept 
it from everyone except Sam Snell, to whom 
he imparted the news with a feeling of re- 
lief one day when Sam ran into a mass of 
Bluegrass Manor statistics, which Owen had 
mislaid. These papers littered Owen’s desk 
for weeks. He worked out on a typewriter 
with his own two good forefingers a volu- 
minous and, as 
Sam said, con- 
vincing and cork- 
ingly able report. 
No wonder; for 
Owen felt all the 
time as if his own 
profits and losses 
were in the quan- 
tities with which he 
dealt. We must al- 
ways remember 
that he was half 
Fewkes. The final 
check was for a 
larger amount than 
that upon which 
the Owen Gowdy 
family had lived 
for a year, and 
came unaccompan- 
ied by a word of 
comment. 

“Fine business!” 
exclaimed Sam 
when Owen showed it to him. “I wonder, 
Owen, if this means anything except what’s 
on the surface.” 

Owen was so hopeful that it did that he 
believed it; but he would not allow Sam to 
know of his dreams. 

“That would be too good to be true,’’ he 
said. ‘“What’s on the surface of this check 
satisfies me, Sam!” 





(Continued in the November Home Fournal) 
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Beautiful floors now require 
the least work 


OR years people put up with 

inferior floor finishes that 
scratched easily, wore out quickly, 
and had to be done over frequently. 
Then they learned of Old English 
Wax and found they 
could have not only 


ishes. It glides over the floor 

with the easy motion of a carpet- 

sweeper, and its work is soon 

done. Without bending! Without 

kneeling! Its cost is low, and it 
lasts a lifetime. 





the most beautiful 
floors, but could have 
them with the least 
work and expense. 
For Old English 
Wax has this double 
labor-saving virtue: 
It is not only easy to 
put down; it’s easy to 
keep up. Such floors 
never require refinish- 
ing. Just an occasion- 
al touching up where 
the wear is heaviest — 
it’s not hard work. 


the floor. 





It’s still easier 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. 
This new labor-saving 
device does two things— 
it waxes, then polishes 
It’s a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which 
does not apply the wax, soft. 
but merely polishes 
Lasts a lifetime. 
advantage of our short- 
time offer. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, mail 
the coupon below. 


Beautiful floors at 
little cost 


Old English Wax has 
a large proportion of. 
heavier-bodied im- 
ported wax. So it 
goes farther, lasts 
longer Its surface is 
hard. Its lustre is 
Seratches and 
Take heel-marks have no 
chance with it. Costs 
but a third of other 
finishes. That’s why 
millions of women 








this way 
If you use the Olid English Waxer- 
Polisher it’s even less work. This 
modern labor-saving device does 
two se waxes, then pol- 
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PASTE LIQUID 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


it is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. 


gli 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 


who want the most 
beautiful of all possi- 
ble floors at the least possible cost, 
prefer Old English Wax. Sold at 
paint, hardware, drug, housefur- 
nishing, and department stores. 


. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


ish Wax 


POWDER 


ail the coupon. 





Check here ior 
CL fe free book only =) 
Send me your free book, 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work, and Furniture— 
Their Finish and Care.” 


] Tue A. S. Bortz Company, 1047 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 
Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
E 


. Wax free at the — time-limited 


es < of 


West, $5.00), which I enclose. 





axer-P. r with a can of 


$5.90 é mver and West, 
Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
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as it should be, all singing and dancing and strange, colorful 
clothes. Probably the khorovods saw my first rebellion, un- 
conscious though it was, at the commonplaces of life, its grays 
and drabs, its yk gee They began the fertilization of the 
seed, did these folk dances, of my inborn passion for the 
theater, for color and beauty, for life’s pageantry and sparkle, 
her crashing of joyous cymbals and her glorious glitter. 

Added to these early childhood julences that were 
slowly but certainly stamping me with the mimetic die, was 
the buffoonery of the clown Yakov. In the 70’s and 80's 
this mountebank was famous all through the Volga Valley 
for his slapstick. He had been a cobbler by trade, and his 
first troupe of players had been made up of his wife, his son 
and his apprentices. 

When I first saw him Yakov Mamonov had accumulated 
years and fat. His upper lip supported a black, walrus mus- 
tache, a fungus that far from enhanced the doubtful beauty 
of his low-comedy face, with its little contemptuous eyes. 
But he fascinated my eight years of inexperience. His wit, 
which was of the elemental sort traditional to the court fool, 
crude japes at the expense of his audience, ravished me. The 
hoarse voice in which he reviled and ridiculed the shortcom- 
ings of a patron’s nose or legs was celestial music to my ears. 
His gibes at his audience awed me. Here was a man who 
feared no one and who won laughter by hurling insults. 

I could not know that Iwas beholding in the crude enter- 
tainment of this coarse jester a remarkable example of 
shrewd judgment in mob psychology; that Yakov never 
bullied those crowds that shoved and jostled each other in the 
street or market place before his tent beyond primitive 
laughter into belligerence; nor did he aim his shafts at 
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My parents bought a ticket for me for twenty-five kopecks— 
fifteen cents—and, miracle of miracles, I won the venerable 
instrument ! 

Then in the midst of my rejoicing my parents did an in- 
explicable thing. They locked the sacred instrument. Why 
they did this is one of the mysteries known only to the ex- 
alted order of parenthood. I never could fathom it. And 
despite my pleading and wailing, they remained obdurate. 
I must not touch the precious thing. 

The clavichord argument got no further than this for some 
time. Then there occurred one of those illogical breaches of 
discipline that so bewilder children. I fell ill. Some disease 
of childhood took possession of me. I was not able to sleep 
on my pallet on the floor any longer. And a bed was made 
for me on top the clavichord. I could sleep on the sacred 
instrument, but I could not play it. A perplexing state of 
affairs! 

I slumbered on the clavichord for a long time. And some 
nights I would wake and wonder passionately if I had the 
courage to lift the lid and press down the keys, and play and 
play. Somehow I was firm in the conviction that the mere 
raising of the dark scarred lid would endow me with a com- 
plete pianistic technic with which I could accomplish all 
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an explanation of this vocalism, and learned that a precentor 
lived on the floor above and that the voices I heard came 
from the members of his choir as they rehearsed. 

When the practice hour was over and the choristers had 
gone, I took a deep breath for courage, climbed the stairs 
valiantly and presented myself to the precentor. Excite. 
ment affected my vision to the extent that I could scarcely 
see this excellent man. I was, however, vaguely aware of 
some odd, blue glasses set across an ugly pock-marked face 
that had long, straight hair combed back from it. I blurted 
out my desire that he accept me as a chorister with what was 
left of the long, courageous breath I had inhaled against this 
interview. 

The ugly man made no comment on this demand, nor on 
the startling manner in which it was made, but simply turned, 
walked over and took a violin from a peg on the wall and 
ordered, ‘“‘ Follow the bow.” 

I straightened anxiously and carefully “drew out” the 
notes as he played, trying to imitate the violin tones. At 
length the precentor took the fiddle down from his chin and 
looked at me thoughtfully. How I quaked! My throat 
became parched with fear of failure. 

But presently the choirmaster said slowly: ‘‘ You have a 
voice. You have an ear. I'll write down the notes for you, 
Learn them!” 

He wrote out a scale, explaining the meaning of the sharps 
and flats and their relations to the various keys. He divulged 
the mysteries of whole notes and half notes briefly. He was 
a man of few words. I was interested from the beginning. | 

seemed to be listening to facts that I had always known 
subconsciously anyway, explained in a particularly lucid 





individuals who were likely to resent them. But I was 
keenly aware, child though I was, that this buffoon held 
all that motley humanity in the hollow of his hand, and 
could sway it to guffaws or sobs or tense stillness at his 
will. And in my eyes it made a god of him—a man 
greater than the police or the soldiery—someone to be 
envied and emulated. 

I would stand hour after hour, day after day, all 
during the holiday performances, before his balagan, 
until my feet were dead stumps and could not traverse 
the trampled snow with its festal litter of shells and 
discarded candy wrappers. My eyes had stared until 
the grotesque make-up of the clowns blurred and ran 
together. To me all the members of Yakov’s troupe 
were superior beings who were privileged to live in a 
world of uproarious laughter. I should have been pro- 
foundly shocked had I learned that their delightful 
capers, their mad hurling of their bodies about the 
stage, their buffeting of each other often resulted in 
bruises and sprains and sore muscles, even dislocations, 
not to speak of the havoc wrought by the icy air on their 
hot, tired, sweaty bodies. 

After the departure of Yakov’s troupe I hung about 
the stripped shell of his playhouse, which his presence 
had filled with the vitality of life and laughter; there 
I was, the last spectator, a forlorn, disconsolate little 
chap, who took such joy as he might in recalling to that 
bleak platform the. boisterous ghosts of his memory. 





The impression made upon me by this circus clown 





Wonder 


By Nancy Buckley 


O INTIMATE with joy was I, 
So rich in splendid dreams, 
So friendly with the hills, the sky, 
The trees, the living streams, 
That I was fain to share in part 
The joy that I had known, 
But found in many a quiet heart 
Dreams fairer than my own! 











manner. 

At my third vesper service I had made such progress 
as to be able to recognize and distribute the music to the 
choristers according to keys. My mother praised and 
caressed and exclaimed over her darling, but my father 
was not at all impressed. But his lack of suitable 
amazement was counterbalanced by my mother’s de- 
light in her “little one’s’’ accomplishments. 


The First Pay 


Pane for three months in the precentor’s choir 
without pay. After that this just man offered me 
the magnificent salary of a ruble and a half—ninety 
cents—a month. Without quibbling and not without 
dignity, I accepted thissum. Thus in my eleventh year 
I made my musical debut as a paid professional. It 
was an accomplishment not to be held lightly. 
Shcherbinin, the precentor, cannot be credited with 
adding any great profundity to my musical knowledge, 
but he never neglected me even when his choir was 
disbanded for some unknown reason and his drinking, 
which had never been moderate, became constant. 
Between his sessions at the wine house he would insist 
that I come to his room and sing with him and his fiddle. 
And drunk though he was to the point of soddenness, 
he was still able to sing with such beauty and power of 
voice that it made my throat ache and my chin quiver. 








lingered for months. His personality colored my 
dreams. His gyrations set them into fantastic paths 

that led to strange and futuristic cities where all the people 
were garbed as jesters. These real dreams became in time 
the parents of my daydreams. Conjuring up air castles was 
my favorite pastime. I have never quite conquered it, and 
hope I never shall. 

And I do believe that a full two-thirds of my childhood 
was spent in a wholly imaginative world, a childishly vague 
place where I lived a delightful life, an existence drawn from 
the colorful songs my mother sang and the theatrical revela- 
tions of Yakov. 


Hears a Piano for the First Time 


LONG about the time that the theater entered my life 
through the Volga clown, I fell afoul of music in its more 
concrete form of wood and ivory. This came to pass through 
one of our various moves from suburb to village. My father 
had slipped and fallen on an icy road, thereby dislocating 
his ankle. It necessitated our moving from the village to 
Lissitzyn’s house in Robuoy Ryod—Fisherman’s Row—in 
the city, so that my father could be near his place of business. 
It was here that my parents had lived before I was born—in 
one dark room in the noisy, grimy, choked city. Our old 
home in the village, a tiny peasant hut, renting for one and 
one-half rubles a month—about seventy-five cents—had 
been no cause for boasting, but compared with the new abode 
it was palatial. In this one room of our new ménage lived my 
we and mother, brother, sister and myself, five of us, all 
told. 

But there is compensation in all things. Our landlord, the 
merchant Lissitzyn, had a daughter who played the piano. 
When I first heard the cheerful strumming I thought it was 
an ordinary sharmanka, or hand organ; that the young lady 
simply turned a handle and released the music that, by some 
strange mechanical magic, was imprisoned in the box. Noth- 
ing could have equaled my amazement when I discovered 
that she made all this delightful music with nothing more 
mysterious than her ten fingers. To be able to evoke such 
glorious sounds without turning a handle seemed to me to be 
the final word in genius. Then a daring thought popped into 
my head: Why couldn’t I learn to play like that? If a mere 
girl, though she be the landlord’s daughter, could do it, why 
couldn’t i? 

So I began to cast about me for practical ways and means 
of becoming a pianist. Success still was eluding me when 
someone in our neighborhood raffled off an ancient clavichord. 








manner of virtuoso fireworks. But the faces of my slumber- 
ing parents always effectively forestalled my putting the 
conviction to the test. In the end the unwieldy instrument 
was sold for twenty-five or thirty rubles. And I never did 
know whether I could have played it spontaneously if I only 
had had the courage to lift its lid. - 

Defeated in my passion to become a pianist, the next 
determination that possessed me was to become a singer. 
The church was instrumental in rousing this determination. 
One Saturday evening I was playing.in the vicinity of St. 
Varlam and, attracted by the singing, took a notion to attend 
vespers. I entered the dim, crowded nave and wormed my 
way through the worshipers until I had a clear view of the 
singers. The choir was composed entirely of men and boys, 
as is the custom in our church, and from my point of vantage 
I noticed that the choristers all held sheets of ruled paper in 
their hands at which they gazed ardently. 

I had heard tittle-tattle to the effect that notes were used 
in singing, and that they came marked out on lined paper 
and looking very much like the tracks of a fly that had been 
dissipating in an inkwell. I had even inspected upon occa- 
sion this outlandishly ruled paper, with its unintelligible, 
cabalistic signs. So, being no fool about printed music, I 
was greatly outraged to note that the sheets which the singers 
held, although neatly lined with the musical staff, lacked all 
trace of the necessary fly tracks. And yet, in spite of this 
deficiency, the choristers held them up and pretended to sing 
from them. This I considered abominable hypocrisy! Then 
the great truth came to me: The fly tracks were written on 
the side of the sheet that faced the singers and the side facing 
me was left blank. While listening in the sanctuary of St. 
Varlam’s to my first choral, the longing to sing from the 
magic fly tracks, the ambition to become a chorister, was 
born in me. : 

After vespers I hurried home and told my mother of my 
new ambition. She wept over me a little, caressed me and 
whispered of her hopes for me. And from that moment of 
tender encouragement my musical career began to take 
definite form. d it was no time at all before I had tracked 
my first teacher to earth and had secured my first profes- 
sional engagement. And all at the great age of eleven years. 
Such is the power of a definite purpose. 

I became a paid practitioner of music in this wise: Cir- 
cumstances had led us again from city to suburb, and we had 
housed ourselves in two small basement rooms in Sukonnaya 
Sloboda. The first day of our occupancy of this new apart- 
ment I heard choir singing overhead. Breathlessly I sought 


Then, as time went on and he got over his disappoint- 

ment at the loss of his choir, he began taking me with 
him to sing in various churches. Just the two of us often 
sang whole services, both at vespers and mass. 

After a long period of this vocal free lancing, Shcherbinin 
secured another position as precentor, this time with the 
bishop’s choir at Spassky monastery. He immediately made 
me an Alleluia singer there and my salary, instead of the old 
ruble and a half, was now six rubles—three dollars and sixty 
cents—a month. In addition, I made no mean sum singing at 
funerals, weddings and Te Deums. Then at Christmastime 
we boys of the bishop’s choir often made as much as six 
rubles a day, tramping the streets and singing. Christmas 
carols, I believe, such vocalizing is called in America. In 
Russia we spoke of it as “ praising Christ.” 

This was my musical life until my father apprenticed me 
to a shoemaker and hard labor effectively halted my career 
for a time. Indifferent as he was to my musical inclina- 
tions, he managed to set his imprint upon my career. 

My father served as aclerk at the courthouse, a rural 
office about six versts, or some four miles, from our village 
near Kazan. His tales of courts and judges instilled a 
childish horror of the word prisutsviye—courthouse—in me 
that I have not quite conquered to this day. His day of 
work began about nine o'clock in the morning, was halted 
at four in the afternoon, when he came home for dinner, 
and began again at seven in the evening and continued un- 
til midnight. It was a dreary business, his life as a petiy 
clerk, and I think, irritation at it, inflamed by vodka, 
accounted for the mad rages and unreasoning outburs‘s 
that so often sent his family shuddering into a corner, out 
of reach of his avenging hands. 

He never nagged us about God or being good or attend- 
ing church; in fact, he seldom went himself, but his manner 
at prayer did more to impress upon me the mystery of 
religion than all the preaching in the world. Not that he 
was ever conspicuous about his petitioning. On the con- 
trary he rarely bowed himself, but one could not help 
feeling that he kept repeating over afd over to himself ail 
the prayers he knew. And on the rare occasions one di! 
discover him at actual prayer, one stood spellbound by 
something awesome and mystic in his manner. I never 
forgot that manner, and I believe that when I came to 
work out my interpretation of Boris Godunoff, the stern, de- 
vout mein of my father at prayer lived again, unconsciously, 
in my first entrance in that opera of the black czar. Thus 
are the artist and his art modeled by childhood impressions. 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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When you check over the linen closet... 
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Absorb Quickly 
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Mrs. Buh! H. Burton, and 
her Home at 8531 LaSalle 
Bivd., Detroit, Michigan. 





Kelvinator 
A Family Favorite 


Thousands of Kelvinator homes are enjoying 
the same comforts and care-free service which 
Mrs. Burton describes in the following letter: 


“Kelvinator has won the endorsement of every member 
of this family. First of all its better refrigeration, its 
uniform dry cold, its better sanitation, are bound to 
win the heart of every good housekeeper. Instead of 
marketing every day, as I used to do, I only market half 
as often—knowing my Kelvinator will keep the food 
fresh and sweet.”’ 





‘Another thing that makes Kelvinator a family favorite 
is that in addition to its better refrigeration, we are able 
to add variety and beauty to our table through an abun- 
dance of ice cubes and an endless assortment of frozen 
desserts and salads.” 


Kelvinator is quickly and easily installed in the refrigerator 
you now own. It is economical and scientific refrigeration 
in its very highest development. 


Go to your local Kelvinator dealer and see for yourself 
the many advantages that make Kelvinator electric refrig- 
eration the choice in thousands of homes. 


Kelvinator Corporation 
2085 West Fort Street Detroit, Michigan 


KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LTD. 


11 Temperance Street, Toronto, Ontario 


Established 1914 


Kelvinato 


Electric Refrigeration 
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(Continued from Page 62) 


Poor Ivan Chaliapin! You had so little 
but suffering and sorrow and sighing in your 
life. And you always excused your failings 
and shortcomings with that pathetic, shame- 
faced plaint of all narrow-lived drudges of the 
world: “I have to have a little fun once in a 
while too.”” Poor Ivan! Poor father! 

It was not until my twelfth year that I ac- 
tually stepped inside a theater and found 
the destiny for which a hundred seemingly 
trivial incidents had shaped my tempestuous 
young soul. Hitherto the thea- 
ter had always meant a great, 
ungainly building of putty- 
colored stone to me, a struc- 
ture whose cobweb-hung and 
dust-veiled windows revealed 
a strange clutter of motley 
furniture jostled together, and 
stone walls supporting piles of 
wooden frames, canvas COv- 
ered. It did not seem possible 
that anything of interest could 
happen in this house of dis- 
order. My enthusiasm became 
completely a minus quantity 
when I learned that I had 
paid to see nothing more ex- 
citing than a Russian wed- 
ding. 

But having squandered my kopecks on 
the ticket, I used it. I wedged my way 
through the noisy, happy holiday crowd on 
the appointed afternoon to a slice of space in 
the gallery. Voices hurled shrill jest against 
my ears, and above the odor of packed hu- 
manity rose the fragrance of nuts and candy 
munched by many teeth. Below, rows of 
seats, like a hundred half-moons, covered the 
floor. The audience glided into these and 
preened and smiled and shuffled programs. 
The acrid odor of gas from the lamps lifted 
to my quivering nostrils. To this day that 
dangerous, sweetish smell is a delight to me. 
A scene had been slapped on the theater cur- 
tain bearing the illuminating inscription: 

A green oak, 

A chain of gold about the oak; 

At the chain’s end a learned cat 
Walks and walks around that oak. 

The orchestra men drifted into their 
places and began, uninterestedly, to play 
strange, exciting music. The painted curtain 
lifted suddenly with a little shiver. I sat as 
though hypnotized, unblinking and motion- 
less at what it revealed. Men and women 
were moving about in a great room with 
light, easy footsteps so unlike the familiar 
peasant trudge. Voices rippled over soft 
musical syllables and dashed against sweet, 
bright laughter in a fashion amazing to ears 
accustomed to coarse guffaws and harsh 
splayed words. 


eA Dream (ome to Life—Then Gone 


J, fmm the curtain had shuddered down 
into place again I still stood like an 
image of amazement. One of my dreams had 
just come to life before me, and I regarded 
the miracle with awe, while people stumbled 
over me and anathematized me. But, ob- 
livious of malediction, I remained spell- 
bound in my niche until the performance 
was ended, the house cleared and the lights 
snuffed out. Then a great melancholy swept 
over me, to find that my glorious dream had 
ended. Life like that should never end! 
Hot needles of numbness jabbed into my 
body as I made my way to the street. Me- 
chanically I rubbed my hands and legs o rid 
myself of their torment, my mind still be- 
mused by the play. ThenI presented myself 
to the ticket seller and bought an admission 
to the evening’s performance. As I carefully 
counted out the kopecks I thought how mag- 
nificently superior to the pantomime of the 
clown Yakov was the art of these new mimes. 
In the evening the play was Medea, with 
Palchikova in the name part and Strylesky as 
ason. Again my whole being concentrated 
itself with painful tenseness on the players. 
The afflicted Medea fled with her children, 
and I suffered her torment; the mighty 
Jason worked up a magnificent rage, and my 
anger boiled withit. Ileaned forward in my 
anxiety not to miss a shade of meaning until 
the gallery rail supported my dead weight. 
It was a good thing that it was stoutly built.’ 





My hands clutched it until their rigidity 
cramped and knotted the muscles into agony. 
During the intermissions I returned to earth 
long enough to note that my seat mates were 
not nearly so much impressed as myself, 
and to assay a more accustomed attitude. 
When the curtain creaked upward again the 
affected boredom went with it, and I became 
the gaping hobbledehoy once more. 

When I returned home from the theater I 
was quite drunk with drama. I stalked 
through the empty streets, 
reciting the various speeches 
of the actors as I remembered 
them, parroting the inflections 
of their voices and flinging my 
hands about in ghosts of their 
gestures. Once I halted and, 
addressing the flickering street 
lamps, I announced, “ A queen 
am I—but a woman and a 
mother too.” A lone passer- 
by, mystified at this scandal- 
ous statement, spoke to me. 
His voice, inquiring as to my 
sobriety, jerked me. back to 
reality and, ducking under his 
arm, I fled. 

Twelve years old when I 
first set foot in a theater! So 
many have asked me how many years it 
takes to build the great career. Mine own, 
which some in the world have called great, 
was twelve years in the making, although 
the first six of that dozen were so absorbed 
by my apprenticeships to various artisans 
that it is hardly fair to count them. Years 
later in Petrograd when in the robes of 
Boris Godunoff I bowed to a clamoring mul- 
titude and my career was an established 
fact, twenty-four years had set their mark 
upon me. A dozen, a half dozen years! It 
is a long enough novitiate. 


cA Patron of the Opera 


ROM the day of my first matinée the 
theater clutched me to it as a great mag- 
net. I couldn’t stay away. The money that 
came to me from my singing I unlawfully 
concealed from my parents and squandered 
on gallery tickets. I took my friends with 
me because I loathed attending the perform- 
ances alone; I had to have someone with 
whom to argue the fine points of the piece. 
An opera company next rejoiced Kazan 
with its presence. This was entertainment 
extraordinary, and admission fees for the 
gallery gods climbed to thirty kopecks, 
about eighteen cents. I withheld more of 
my wages of vocalism and became a patron 
of the opera. My demoralization was com- 
plete. Drama had been miracle enough, but 
opera, where people conversed with each 
other in song, made an aria of their rage or 
despair, a duet of their love, a trio of the 
planning of their conspiracies; a chorus for 
no reason at all; and died hurling out a last 
lusty high B flat, bereft me of what little 
reason I had. Their dress, their manner, 
their fantastic fashion bf substituting singing 
for speech completed my bewilderment and 
at the same time ended my contentment with 
my réle as spectator. , 
Being a chorister, I could understand peo- 
ple who sang unintelligible words, say, in 
church in the choir. But people who sang 
when they combed their hair or died from a 
mortal wound were creatures, fascinating of 
course, without rime or reason. I made up 
my mind that I must investigate their mys- 
teriousness for myself. And at the same time 
I intended to solve the riddle of the moon- 
light, the materialization of the devil, the 
building of whole towns between acts and 
what became of this magic world when the 
theater was darkened. I made up my mind 
to capture and catalogue, according to its 
ingredients, the thrall of the mimic world. I 
would analyze it, dissect it, conquer it, make 
it wholly mine own. Joyously I set about 
this appalling task with no doubt whatso- 
ever of dispatching it efficiently and ex- 
pediently. That was well over forty years 
ago. And I am still at it! 






























































EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first article of a 
series by Mr. Chaliapin. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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Are you doing the things 
which will help your children hold their own in life? 


Ve own life has shown you how largely 
the habits and daily lessons of childhood 


affect the welfare of later years. 


Your children are plastic, as you were. 
Your words, your actions, are moulding them 
to a degree which you perhaps do not realize. 


You want these children to be strong, ro- 
bust, healthy. You want them to grow big. 
Your own life has taught you the value of 
health and strength. Are you doing the 
things, now, which will insure for them their 
utmost development? 


The schools are doing their best, with 
limited means and influence. Your influence 
is so much stronger, more intimate, more 
continuous. You have complete control of 
the hours most important in building health 
and strength—mealtime, the play hours, the 
sleeping hours. The schools can only suggest 
the proper rules. You can enforce these rules 
—or by thoughtlessness and indulgence de- 
stroy the effects of this wise teaching. 


Schools Give this Warning! 


One of the rules which the schools most 
strongly advocate is to avoid the use of caf- 
fein. This is not based on theory, but on 
the many investigations which show caffein 
to be definitely harmful. One such investi- 
gation showed that children who were allowed 
caffein averaged 1144 pounds to 4 pounds less 
in weight, and ) inch to 1 inch less in height 
than those who took no caffein. The caftein 
drinking children ranked from 2.6 per cent to 
29.6 per cent lower in their school lessons 
than those who took no caffein. 
























Do your children measure up to the standards shown in the chart? 
Perhaps this page will help to put them there . . . or to keep them there 
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Such investigations, bear in mind, show 
only the immediate and most apparent effects 
of caffein on children. They do not show its 
effects on the delicate nervous system of a 
child, or the accumulated result of these sub- 
normal conditions, in later life. 


You can very easily see that your children 
escape from the effects of caffein by giving 
them in its place a drink which they will in- 
stantly like. You can see that they get the 
milk which the schools so strongly recom- 
mend, even if your children are among the 
many who do not like the taste of milk. Give 
them Instant Postum, made with milk! 


Make this Test for their Sake! 


Postum is a// wheat—whole wheat and 
bran, sweetened a trifle and skillfully roasted. 
It contains only the elements of this body- 
building grain. Instant Postum is prepared 
just as easily with hot milk as with boiling 
water. It is remarkably convenient—made 
instantly in the cup. It has the full, deli- 
cious flavor of roasted wheat—a flavor which 
makes it the favorite drink in 2,000,000 homes 
—with the added nourishment of milk. Then, 
too, this satisfies the children’s desire to have 
the same drink as the grown-ups—and it is 
a warm drink such as you like to give them 
before they start for ter 


We want you to make Instant Postum the 
mealtime drink of your children for thirty 
days. Incidentally, doesn’t it strike you that 
the proven rule for the children would be a 
good rule for the rest of the family, too? We 
will have Carrie Blanchard, nationally famous 
food demonstrator, send you her own di- 
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rections for preparing Instant Postum with 
milk as well as in other delicious ways. 
And we will give you, free, a full week’s 
supply of Postum to start you on this thirty- 
day test. 


Do your children measure up to the 
standards shown in the chart? To get them 
there—to keep them there—accept Carrie 
Blanchard’s offer now! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“TI want you to try Postum for thirty days. I want 
to start you out on your test by giving you a week’s 
supply, and my own directions for making it. 

“Tt seems to me that it would be a wise plan for 
mothers, particularly, to think of this test in connec- 
tion with the health of their families. 


“Will you send me your name and address? Tell me 
which kind you prefer—Instant Postum or Postum 
Cereal (the kind you boil). I'll see that you get the first 
week’s supply and my personal directions right away.” 


FREE —MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 








Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. L. H. J. 10-26 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 











Instant Postum..... OO Check 
Postum CEREAL ..... cake wv 
Name 
Street 
City. State. 








In Canada address Canadian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 











© 1924, P. C. Co. 


Convenience and Economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two 
forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, 
is the easiest drink in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the 
kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled twenty 
minutes. Either form costs less than most other hot drinks. 
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Why had he changed so in his attentions? 


HE thing was simply beyond her. She couldn’t puzzle it 
out. And every moment it preyed on her mind and was 
almost breaking her heart. 

He had been the most attentive lover and husband imaginable. 
But of late some strange something seemed to have come be- 
tween them. Now he was so changed. 

Was it some other woman? No, she told herself,—it couldn't 
be! Yet why wasn’t he the way he used to be toward her? 


* * * 


That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, yourself, 
rarely know when you have it. And even your closest friends won’t tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated organic disorder 
that requires professional advice. But usually—and fortunately—halitosis is 
only a local condition that yields to the regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash 
and gargle. It-is an interesting thing that this well-known antiseptic that has 
been in use for years for surgical dressings, possesses these unusual properties as 
a breath deodorant. 

Test the remarkable deodorizing effects of Listerine this way: Rub a little 
onion on your fingers. Then apply Listerine and note how quickly the onion 
odor disappears. 

This safe and long-trusted antiseptic has dozens of different uses: note the 
little circular that comes with every bottle. Your druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only—three sizes: three ounce, seven ounce and fourteen 
ounce. Buy the large size for economy.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint 
Louis, U. 8. A. 
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sex and Fligher Education 


(Continued from Page 11) 


It makes no difference whether they are all 
men students, or all women, or both men and 
women. There is an eagerness and earnest- 
ness, a mental as well as physical health you 
will find nowhere else. It is young American 
manhood and womanhood doing its best in 
its best environment. There is a touch of the 
mob enthusiasm about them, but on work 
days it is restrained, 

not dominant, just 


time he turns around he meets someone who 
is really alive, if the campus is saturated 
with noble traditions and breathes an atmos- 
phere of sound accomplishment, if here and 
there are silent reminders of the men and 
women who have frequented these halls 
and gone forth to build a better world, if the 
moment one touches the campus he is instinc- 

tively conscious of its 

breadth, liberality 





enough of it to give 
the backing of a sense 
of sympathetic com- 
panionship to the per- 
sonal enthusiasm of 
each for the individ- 
ual purpose. There 
are no rich, no poor. 
College never was the 
exclusive privilege of 
the financially well- 
to-do in this country; 
it long since ceased to 


Banjammnm. 








and humanity, if the 
whole place sounds a 
clear note of distinc- 
tion, if at one moment 
there is unmistakable 
evidence of moral 
fiber and at another 
the warm breath of 
human _ understand- 
ing, if scholarship and 
learning are prized 
because of what they 
are in themselves, 








have the bad reputa- 
tion of being such. 

As the great crowd quickly melts away 
into the various halls, follow any group into 
its classroom or laboratory, for there, too, 
the first impression holds good. The eager- 
ness is not merely to get to a certain place on 
time, but to accomplish something after 
arriving there. 

If anyone thinks that such a picture is 
overdrawn, overidealized in consequence of 
a magazine writer’s enthusiasm after a round 
of twenty-two colleges and universities, let 
any such doubter visit his or her nearest col- 
lege and just look at the students, to see what 
evidence there may be of eager intelligent 
searching for truth. Then, for comparison, 
and making due’ allowance for age, look at 
the congregation at almost any church serv- 
ice, or gaze down from the gallery upon the 
members of any state legislature or city coun- 
cil. The test will not fail, even in the na- 
tional Senate or House of Representatives. 

This conviction stands unweakened in the 
face of a rather complete knowledge of stu- 
dent shortcomings, time-wasting absurdities 
and escapades not set down in the curricu- 
lum. Always it should be remembered that 
these follies are enormously exaggerated in 
outside public gossip. No group in America 
suffers more frequently or more unjustly 
from the sensationalism of a few of its mem- 
bers than does the student group. So far as 
popular estimation goes, college men and 
women are judged almost entirely by their 
play, almost never by their work. But the 
work is much the larger part of the under- 
graduate lives of most of them. 


The Value of Atmosphere 


HE colleges are splendid because of the 

very ideals which presidents, deans and 
professors throughout the countryare striving 
to attain; they know what they want and 
can state it. In working for it they compel 
the codperation of their associates and stu- 
dents in creating the atmosphere in which all 
must live and breathe and absorb at least a 
part. 

President M. L. Burton, of the University 
of Michigan, puts these ideals this way: 
“The vital factor in university life is a per- 
sistent emphasis upon intellectual, cultural, 
esthetic and spiritual values. In reality the 
final test of a true university is found just 
here. Does the student find herself or him- 
self in the presence of the best? Is this con- 
dition so continuous that it becomes the 
normal daily experience of practically every- 
one in the university? If so, then we have a 
university. The quality of a student’s work 
will depend somewhat at least upon the 
quality and atmosphere of his surroundings. 
If the campus is beautiful and well kept, if 
the buildings are clean and wholesome, if 
the entire aspect of the place is one of orderly 
beauty and dignity, it will inevitably pro- 
duce similar qualities in the minds and lives 
of students.” (It may be said that it would 
be difficult to find an American campus that 
is not beautiful in one way or another.) “If 
the student occasionally, if not constantly, 
is subjected to the influences of thoughtful, 
scholarly conversation, if daily he sees beau- 
tiful pictures and hears good music, if every 


then the university is 
alive. These are the 
intangible realities of university life. They 
are its life breath. Doubtless they must come 
gradually with age.” 

President Burton said this as the head of 
a great coeducational university, but he would 
have said the same thing, probably did say it, 
when he was president of Smith, the college 
for women. There is no question of sex in 
these truths at the foundation of college 
work. Neither is there any longer question 
as to this or that type of school in which such 
ideals are sought or wanted. Colleges for 
women, established primarily to give voca- 
tional training, are also seeking the breath of 
life as well as the skill to make a living. 
Learning at Simmons College, for example, 
to make a home beautiful is rated as “cul- 
tural” as learning, at a place like Wellesley, 
to appreciate beauty. 


Women to the Fore 


O ALL the university and college heads in 
the country would agree with the presi- 
dent at Ann Arbor. And they are not afraid 
of failure, even when admitting the obstacles 
which are suggested by this further quotation 
from Doctor Burton: “No one sets out delib- 
erately to rob his university of its best values. 
But our life is so hostile to quietness and 
thought and the spirit of understanding! 
Learning does not come in a hurry. She can- 
not be won by force. She is a jealous goddess, 
and does not bestow her blessings upon those 
who run after false idols. She does not sit 
all day in the market place or worry about 
quick returns. She has rarely received the 
plaudits of the crowds. Learning has a 
quiet and simple beauty all her own, which 
deepens with the years. And the university 
is the habitation of learning. Our jazz 
bands, our saxophone orchestras, our whirl- 
ing, giddy parties, our ‘busts,’ our proms, 
our hops, our moving pictures, our joy 
rides—all these and many other things gather 
into a noisy, rushing rabble and banish learn- 
ing. They may have, they do have, their 
proper place, but just now they occupy an 
unduly large place in student interest. The 
emphasis is false.” 

Nobody disputes the fact that American 
women have done more with their educa- 
tional opportunities in half a century than 
the men have done in three centuries. The 
most obvious proof of that is in the latest 
quantity production statistics of the United 
States Bureau of Education. In 1920 there 
were 521,754 men and women students en- 
rolled in all the various departments of the 
670 universities and colleges of the United 
States. More than a third of them, or 
187,528, were women. Those are the gov- 
ernment figures of “1920. An educational 
survey by the state of Massachusetts for the 
entire country gives a total for two years 
later; in 1922 there were 194,610 women 
students, or thirty-six per cent of the entire 
student body. According to the same report 
the women students in 1910 numbered only 
twenty-four per cent of the total enrollment. 

In thirty-two years, from 1890 to 1922, the 
population of the United States increased 
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| Why I Look For 
| The Big Red One 


| By Mrs. Alma Alt 





“‘T know there’s no better oil than 3-in-One. And 


I know there are a lot that are not so good.” 





The total amount of oil you use in a whole year 
costs so little that you can easily afford the best. 
And 3-in-One is so widely sold that you don’t have 
to accept any other kind. 


“That’s why I always look for the Big Red One 
on the label—and always get it.” 


« 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


is exactly right for all light mechanisms about the house. Pen- 
etrates quickly. Oils perfectly. Won’t gum or dry out. Try 
on vacuum cleaners, sewing machines, etc. 
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3-in-One cleans and polisheg fine furniture, woodwork, painted 
or varnished floprs, gilcloth, windows and mirrors. 
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: 
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: ) 
3-in-Gne prevents rust and tarnish on all metal surfaces. 


Sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 8-0z. bottles. Also in 
3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. The 8-0z. Household Size is the eco- 


nomical size. Contains more oil for the money. 
FREE: Generous sample and illustrated 
Dictionary explaining all the 
many uses for 3-in-One. Write for both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LE. William St., New York, N. Y 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
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A happy luncheon surprise 
-stuffed Star Bacon slices 


Cy ALL the delicious ways of serving bacon, this is one of the most 
enticing—and one of the easiest to prepare. Cut narrow pieces of 
tenderloin steak (or any other tender meat); roll in strips of Armour’s 
Star Bacon, and fasten with tiny wooden skewers. Broil slowly in cov- 
ered skillet until the savory juices of the bacon permeate the meat, and 
you have an appetizing blend that’s irresistible. 


Armour’s Star Bacon comes in whole 














| F 
j on Bic Dove pieces, parchment wrapped; or, for your 
tL convenience, sliced, uniformly thin, 
tulte tar . 
Bacon Slices ready for use, in handy pound and half- 
Small Whole Be ° : 
§ 4S pound cartons; as pictured on this 
Mashed Potatoes page. To insure complete bacon sat- 
Cloverbloom Butter . s isc “ o) ” 
Grapefruit Salad isfaction, insist on ““Armour’s Star. sis diate 
Mi Apple Pi or tening 
Tr ong — Write to the Department of Food Economics, For Frying— 
Armour and Company, Chicago, for helpful In Pai 
suggestions on serving Star Bacon. and Cartons 
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as good as “The HAM WHAT AM” 
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seventy-five per cent, but in the same period 
college enrollments increased 340 per cent 
and high-school enrollments 610 per cent. 
In the first twenty of those years the number 
of college men increased one hundred per 
cent as against seventy-eight per cent gains 
for women. But in the last decade the in- 
crease of men has been sixty-two per cent 
and that of women 187 per cent. 

In this development of higher education 
may be seen one of the most amazing growths 
in the social and intellectual progress of 
America. Its preliminaries were almost ac- 
cidental in large parts of the country, where 
facilities for education suddenly exceeded 
the demand for them. It received great 
stimulus in the period of the Civil War, when 
the business of school-teaching passed to the 
women because of the lack of men. 

The first phase which may be called acci- 
dental came in the 1830 and 1840 periods, 
when the country as a whole woke up to the 
needs of more thorough public-school educa- 
tion. Grammar-grade schools everywhere 
were improved, and high schools were es- 
tablished in many communities which never 
before had felt any need of them. The thing 
to remember now is that these high schools 
were intended originally only for boys. But 
in the enthusiasm of the educational awak- 
ening, outside of big cities, the communities 
overestimated the demands of boys and so 
overbuilt and in general provided greater 
facilities for education than were imme- 
diately demanded or used. So to justify their 
plans by filling their classes, girls too were 
encouraged to go to high school. They did 
go, as many girls as boys, or more. The 
American breed began to show improvement 
in the next generation. The men who fought 
the Civil War were not only well equipped 
with common-school training themselves, 
but they had mothers who were as well edu- 
cated as their fathers, which in itself was 
then a brand-new fact in human progress. 
No other previous generation in this or any 
other country had been able to make such a 
claim concerning its mothers. 


Overcoming Prejudice 


FORTUNATELY this was not so true 

of the big Atlantic Coast cities as of the 
towns and villages. In the cities more boys 
were eager for better schooling. The supply 
of education did not exceed the demand and, 
as girls were not needed to fill space in the new 
city high schools to justify the money spent 
on such institutions, they were not asked to 
attend. In most cities they were not allowed 
to attend; so in such communities the preju- 
dice against the education of girls was effective 
at the end of the grammar-school 
period. Colleges for girls were 
not even thought of. Of 
course there were seminaries 
and finishing schools, and 
a few normal schools for 
girls, but they werea very 
different matter. 

For thirty years after 
girls had demonstrated 
that they were as fit as 
boys for absorbing high- 
school teaching, it was 
taken for granted by men 
that real colleges and uni- 
versities would always re- 
main the exclusive possession 
of men, partly because they al- 
ways had been and partly because 
the notion that women were mentally capa- 
ble of receiving college education was consid- 
ered as fantastic as the belief that women 
should vote. Exceptions to this general rule 
and tendency of that period should be noted, 
however, in favor of two colleges in Ohio. 
Oberlin, opened in 1833, and Antioch, opened 
in 1850, both receiving men and women stu- 
dents from their beginnings. Antioch, estab- 
lished by Horace Mann, claims the honor of 
absolute equality because it never discrimi- 
nated against its women students in the 
slightest detail; while at Oberlin during the 
early years women graduates were not al- 
lowed to read their commencement theses at 
the public exercises. 
~ But this spirit of educational fairness in 
the two Ohio villages required a long time for 
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spreading to the rest of the country. In the 
West it finally came as a matter of course 
with or soon after the establishment of the 
tax-supported state universities, which found 
that they had to be coeducational for the 
same political reason that the common schools 
had to be for boys and girls alike. 

In the East, in the region of the long estab- 
lished, endowed private colleges for men, the 
prejudice against the higher education of 
women, even in separate colleges, prevailed 


and was effective until after the Civil War, 
The Eastern prejudice against co-educational 


colleges still prevails and is for the most part 


effective. There is prejudice on the part: 


of the men students of Cornell against 
the women there. There is similar hostility 
against the women students in the University 
of Michigan, the farthest east of the big state 
universities. Recently the undergraduate 
men and alumni of Wesleyan College in Con- 
necticut have succeeded in excluding ail 
women. Swarthmore College and Boston 


University are two of the very few excep-| 
tional Eastern schools in which the education | 


of men and women on equal terms under the 
same roof has been a great success, entirely 
free from social and intellectual snobbishness 
or hostility on the part of the men. 


She Was Completely Ostracized 


HE large beginnings of the higher educa- 
tion of women and the opposition to it 
were in the East. It was college men chiefly 
who objected to their sisters going to college. 
Miss Marion Talbot, dean of women in the 
University of Chicago, told me this story re- 
cently about the mother of ex-president Had- 
ley, of Yale. As a young girl, President 
Hadley’s mother studied Greek secretly. On 
one occasion she was at a house party of 
young men and women in Vermont. One of 
the boys, a college undergraduate, said he 
would give his Greek-letter fraternity pin to 
any girl in the party who could read the let- 
ters on it. That pin would have been a tro- 
phy the possession of which in those days, 
would have delighted any girl. But the fu- 
ture mother of a university president was the 
only girl in the party who could read the 
letters, and she remained silent because she 
was afraid to let any of her associates know 
that she understood Greek. 

Miss Talbot’s story of her own social “dis- 
grace’’ because she went to college is equally 
significant. She was the daughter of Dr. I. 
T. Talbot. Her mother was Emily Talbot, 
who founded the Boston Latin School for 
Girls because there was no high school in 
Boston in which girls could prepare for col- 
lege. The Talbots were the friends and inti- 

miates of the Whittiers, the Alcotts, 

T. B. Aldrich and the other not- 
ables of Boston’s great intel- 
lectual period. But all that 
counted for nothing when 
Marion Talbot braved 
public opinion by enter- 
ing Boston University. 

“1 was completely os- 

tracized,” she told me, 

“by all the boy and girl 

friends of my own age. 

I was invited to no more 

parties. There was no 
place where I was wel- 
come, because my contem- 
poraries and their parents 
thought that I had done an un- 
womanly and freakish thing. After 
graduation, I went to Washington where I 
had a good time for a year. Women were kind 
to me, for they did not know that I was a col- 
lege graduate. I was received even at the 
White House. When I returned to Boston 
Julia Ward Howe made me a member of the 
Saturday Morning Club, so my ostracism 
gradually wore out. Sometimes, when a girl 
here in Chicago is discouraged by present- 
day opportunities, I tell her of my own un- 
dergraduate experience and call her atten- 
tion to the fact that I am now a full professor, 
and a member of the senate and administra- 
tion council of this great university. It was 
in 1882, at my mother’s suggestion that eight- 
een young women graduates, including 
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There are gifts that 
please for a moment, 
an hour, or a day; as 
beautiful and fleeting 


as TOSeS. 


Then there is the per- 
fect gift of Heirloom 
Plate that endures 
longer than years, 
longer than gener- 


ations. 


st. 

Time deals kindly with 
its beauty—a beauty 
not only of form and 
design, but of joyful 
association. 
come an 
by the anniversaries, 
the home festivals,and 
through it all, gather- 
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Cardinal Pattern 
Sugar Shell illus- 
trated. Bright or 
platinum finish; 
either Cardinal or 
aesee Pattern; 
in richly lined gift 
box $1.25. 


















Mill be hers 


Pe, and her Childrens 


ing undying memo- 
ries, the silverware 
becomes a part of the 
family life, enriched by 
the occasions of its use. 


This, then, is surely 
the perfect gift. Given 
once, it carries for all 
time its message of 
friendship and love. 


Heirloom Plate is 
guaranteed for 100 
years. Give it to 
others. Buy it for your 
own home. 


At your jeweler’s. 
Literature upon request. 


WM. A. ROGERS, LTD. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Send 35c for book 
“Vogue Presents 
the Correctly Set 
Table.” Explains 
and illustrates 
various settings. 
Size 6 x 9 inches; 
nicely bound. 
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SN’T it a delight to know 

that your loveliest draperies 
and curtains need no longer be 
protected from the sun —that 
you can choose the most ex- 
quisite fabrics in rich and glo- 
rious colorings, and still have 
them practical too? 


Orinoka fabrics are indis- 
putably beautiful — beautiful 
in weave, and pattern, and 
color —and yet, they are as 
utilitarian as an ordinary white 
curtain of similar weave. They 
can be exposed day in and day 
out to the strongest sunshine. 
They can be washed as fre- 

uently as you please. And 
they will not fade. That is 
because of the special Orinoka 


May we send you a copy of “Cotor Harmony In WInNDow 
Drapenriegs,”’ prepared by a prominent New York decorator and illus- 
trated in color? This little book is full of valuable suggestions for 
draping your windows, doors and for bed coverings. Send your address Re 
and 20c to Tne Ortnoxa Mitts, 505 Clarendon Bldg., New York City. } 


Dressing the windows for sunshine 
in charming fabrics that never fade 


process of hand-dyeing the 
yarns before they are woven 
into cloth. It is a process ex- 
clusive to Orinoka and insures 
color-fastness down to the very 
last thread—whether the fabric 
is a sheer gauze glass curtain or 
a heavier drapery material for 


windows and doors. 


THE ORINOKA GUARANTEE 


These fabrics are not only color- 
fast, but their color is guaranteed. If 
they fade, the merchant from whom 
you bought them is authorized to 
replace the goods or refund your 
money. Look for the Orinoka guar- 
antee tag before you buy. It is 
attached to every bolt of genuine 
Orinoka sunfast and tubfast fabric. 
You'll find the materials at the better 
stores and decorating establishments. 








Name 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 505 Clarendon Bldg., New York City 


I enclose 20c for “Coton Harmony in Winpow Draperies” 
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Street__ 
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City. 


State. 
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myself, organized what is now called* the 
American Association of University Women. 
At the outset we could muster only sixty-six 
members. Now there are nineteen thousand.” 

In the two decades from 1860 to 1880 the 
women acquired an excuse and reason for 
better education which was more tangible 
and more effective in winning public approval 
than the mere desire for learning for its own 
sake ever could have been. This new and 
practical reason was found in the necessity 
for women teachers in all the schools during 
the Civil War, and in the fact that women 
continued to increase their majority in the 
teaching force of the country after the war 
was over. Their argument that if they were 
to teach as adequately as men had taught, 
they must learn as much as men was unan- 
swerable, so it was in the decade following 
the Civil War that the first important sepa- 
rate colleges for women were opened in the 
East, and in the same period women were 
admitted to all the important state universi- 
ties of the West which had not been coedu- 
cational from the start. 

All that the women wanted was what the 
men already had. It is no reflection on them 
or the benefactors and founders of their first 
colleges to say that they wanted it chiefly be- 
cause the men did have it and because they 
saw that it had been an excellent thing for 
American men ever since Harvard opened its 
doors. That fact is plainly indicated by the 
formal setting forth of the purposes of the 
various institutions. 

For example, the founder of Vassar, opened 
in 1865, stated his purpose “to found and 
equip an institution which should accomplish 
for women what our colleges are accomplish- 
ing for young men.” Wellesley, opened in 
1875, was first described as “‘a college for the 
glory of God by the education and culture of 
women.” Smith, opened in the same year, 
was “to provide for women means and fa- 
cilities for the education of women equal to 
those afforded in colleges for men.” Rad- 
cliffe, established in 1879, put it differently. 
It was neither a separate college for women 
nor a coeducational institution, but, pat- 
terned after the women’s colleges connected 
with Cambridge and Oxford in England, it 
was the first of the affiliated colleges in 
America, and its purpose was “to promote 
the education of women with the assistance 
of the instructors of Harvard University.” 
Bryn Mawr, established in 1885, was “to be 
an institution of learning for the advanced 
education of women which should afford 
them all the advantages of a college educa- 
tion which are so freely offered to young 
men.” Mt. Holyoke became a full-fledged 
college in 1893, after more than half a cen- 
tury of good work as a seminary and a 
five-year experiment of being a college handi- 
capped by a seminary department. 


Patronage and (oddling 


ITH the actual establishment of these 

great schools for American women, 
prejudice against college education for girls in 
their own separate establishments began to 
die owt among men of the intellectual classes 
or to transfer itself with increasing bitterness 
and unreasonableness to coeducation. But 
the prejudice was followed by a period of 
patronizing and attempted coddling. It was 
all right, at last, for the women to have their 
colleges, but they mustn’t expect that they 
would ever equal the colleges for men in their 
scholastic attainment or the rigor of their in- 
tellectua!l work. 

At the outset this notion was taken some- 
what seriously by the founders and benefac- 
tors of women’s colleges and even by some of 
the women themselves. Curricula of men’s 
colleges were not taken over bodily at the 
outset for the women students.“ The one 
notable exception was at Radcliffe, where 
the courses were identical with the courses of 
Harvard and given to the women by the 
same instructors. ‘ 

Elsewhere, however, there were modifica- 
tions to adapt the studies of men to the then 
unproved mentality of women. There was a 
hang-over in the early years of most of the 
women’s colleges of some of the easy, orna- 
mental ways of the finishing schools. Fur- 


thermore, the women’s colléges started with 


‘ 


the big disadvantage of not having enough 
preparatory schools of high standing from 
which to recruit their freshman classes. The 
woman’s college came before the facilities 
for preparing women to enter it. Hence the 
colleges themselves had to supply this lack by 
handicapping themselves with preparatory 
departments and by clogging their classes 
with large numbers of “special” students 
who were such simply because they were not 
qualified by adequate preparation to do the 
full work of the college. On that point, 
Radcliffe marks another exception to the 
rule. Her attitude was the friendly one of 
assuming that the “special” was an earnest, 
studious woman who wanted to center all 
her work and energy on some worthwhile 
subject in which she was particularly in 
terested. By contrast the Barnard descrip 
tion of the “special” was a person who 
because of laziness wanted to avoid one or 
more worthwhile subjects because they were 
too difficult. 

All these handicaps, however, are ended. 
Wellesley dropped her preparatory depart- 
ment in 1880. Vassar got rid of hers in 1888. 
Neither Smith nor Bryn Mawr ever had one. 
Mt. Holyoke first qualified as one of the 
great colleges in 1893, when she abandoned 
her seminary department. Mills College in 
California, which opened as a seminary in 
1871, blossomed into a college in 1892. Wells 
College, chartered in 1870, dropped its pre- 
paratory department in 1896. The Woman’s 
College of Baltimore got rid of hers in 1896, 
and so on. 


Other handicaps placed on women’s col-: 


leges at the start, which have been or are 
being overcome, were the lack of housing, 
libraries and equipment. 


Proving the (ase for Women 


6 Be: spirit of coddling within the women’s 
colleges was short lived. Women students 
soon resented any modifications, based on the 
false assumption that they were not mentally 
equal to any course of study established in 
the colleges for men. With reference to sep- 
arate colleges, it was necessary to take this 
for granted and it was so taken. In coedu- 
cational institutions throughout the country 
the case has been proved, or more than 
proved, by the fact that the scholarship rec- 
ords of women students average higher than 
those of men. It is as difficult now to get 
into a high-grade woman’s college as into a 
man’s college of corresponding standards. 

So with two reservations there is no preju- 
dice left against the higher education of 
women. The first of the two exceptions is in 
the contemptuous attitude of small groups 
of men undergraduates and young alumni 
toward women enrolled in a few of the co- 
educational schools. The second exception 
is in the prejudice found among the so-called 
ultrafashionable and the excessively rich 
against sending their daughters to college. 

“You will find the names of very few 
college women or mothers of college women 
in the social registers of the big cities,’’ said 
the dean of women at Minnesota. “Such 
women form a comparatively small group 
that keep the finishing school alive or as 
much alive as it ever was. The finishing 
school, then society and travel, are their ac- 
cepted means of education. They are the 
very rich and socially established of the East 
and the more recently very rich and socially 
ambitious of the West. The daughters of 
such families avoid college partly because of 
the mental difficulties and partly because 
they have been brought up to believe that 
going to college is a plebeian thing to do.” 

An Eastern college woman told this story 
of her visit to a fashionable finishing school 
to see a friend among the teachers. She saw 
there on her friend’s table a textbook on 
biology, published in 1874. 

“What are you doing with this ancient 
left-over?” asked the college woman. 

“Oh, we still use that here,” replied the 
teacher. “We don’t take biology very seri- 
ously because the girls all hate to cut up 
things.” 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The second of this series 
of three articles by Mr. Selden will appear in 


‘a forthcoming issue of the Journal. 
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Den TISTs AS WELL AS DOCTORS recom- 
mend Grape-Nuts. It comes in crisp, 
golden kernels you must chew. 


A prominent dentist says this: 

“Soft foods that can be swallowed 
without sufficient chewing are responsi- 
ble for much modern tooth and digestive 
trouble. 


“Such foods lodge easily in the inter- 
stices of the teeth causing ferments which 
the mouth glands, through lack of proper 
exercise, are too sluggish to counteract. 

“I believe that the form of Grape-Nuts 
is particularly fortunate in that it makes 
proper ghewiag a pleesagt mesessity.”” 


y 


Back of. the thousands of doctors and 
dentists who are interested in what you 
eat are the biological chemists who are 
devoting their lives to find out just what 
it is you need. 

The government, women’s clubs, 
schools, dietitians, all are fighting against 
malnutrition. 











One out of three persons in this ; 


country —rich and poor alike — isa victim 
of malnutrition— due not to lack of food 
but to the wrong kind of food. 


: 


@rape-Nuts gives you nourishment you 
need in the form your body most readily 
digests and turns into strength and 
vitality. 


Copyright, 1924, by the Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
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well-balanced ration 












Deegan: tape 


If you want to keep on having to patch your human 
house—keep on eating the wrong things. 

If you want to get and keep your human house 
in order—eat foods your body can digest and trans- 


form into nourishment. 


In this delicious food is nourishment you need in the 


form your body can digest 


T least one-third of your nourishment 

should come from the carbohydrates 

—the great source from which you daily 
renew your strength and vitality. 

But the carbohydrates should be pre- 
pared right to meet the needs of your body. 
Otherwise they may fail to give you the 
nourishment you need and they may be 
producing instead the poisons and acids that 
give rise to so many physical ills. 


Three-fourths carbohydrates — 
dextrinized ! 
Three-fourths of the content of Grape-Nuts 
(made from wheat and malted barley) are 
the precious carbohydrates—dextrinized 
—-scientifically broken down into the form 
that will yield the greatest amount of nour- 
ishment to your body.. No matter how 


Free—Sample Offer 


Send today for four of the individual packages—free. . | 


Enough Grape-Nuts for four nourishing breakfasts. Free 
offer also includes book of 101 delicious recipes selected 
from 80,000 prepared by housewives who regularly serve 
Grape-Nuts. 


z ite 


sith 


much you have abused your body with 
difficult foods, you can digest Grape-Nuts 
easily and quickly. 


Daily renews your strength 
and vitality 


There is no other food like Grape-Nuts in 
form or taste. It will be a revelation to you. 
It tones up your system—mentally and 
physically you will feel more vigorous and 
alive. 

Served with milk or cream Grape-Nuts 
gives you just the nourishment you need. 
Eat it every day and see what a difference 
it makes in the way you feel. 

All grocers have Grape- -Nuts. Hotels 
and restaurants serve it in individual pack- 
ages of a single portion. 
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Seti with cream or rich milk = 
Grape-Nuts gives you in most 
delicious form the essentials of a 
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F course, you take an honest pride in 
having your children always look fresh 
and clean — even if washday means a lot of 


hard work. 


But today you do not have topay the price 
you used to—today you can have a snowy 
wash and still keep your energy, your spirit. 


There is a new kind of laundry soap that 
millions of women are using—it saves them 
the hardest work of washday. 

F “ 
UST soaking irf the suds of this new soap does 
the work you once had to 'Uowourself with end- 
less labor. It loosens all the dirt, so that Poudan’t 


have any more hard rubbing to do. 


Wherever water penetrates even the inmost 
fibres of the clothes you are washing, it carries with 
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Honest Pride in their fresh clean clothes 
~so easy now to keep them spotless ! 


it in a wonderful, soapy solution the cleansing suds 
of this new soap. Gently they detach all the dirt. 


“ “ 


‘ABLE cloths, towels, sheets, all those bulky 

pieces that are so heavy to drag up and down 
on the washboard are soaked snowy white in the 
rich Rinso suds. The grimiest play 
clothes and meanest cuff-edges 
need only a light rubbing between 
your hands with dry Rinso. 


Then a thorough rinse carries 
away the loosened dirt and all the 
soap solution, too. No bits of 
soap left to stick to your garments. 


Women have found that the 
qualities that make Rinso so won- 
derful in the laundry also make it 
a splendid -housekpld soap.s “The 


magic-like way it Cleans enameled Use enough Rinso to get 
creamy lasting suds 


RINSO ~ for Soaking - Boiling - Washing Machines 





October, I 924 





surfaces,” says one; “wonderful for floors and lin- 
oleum,” says another. “At last something that 
does not hurt my hands,” writes a third. A fourth 
says, “The mast, satisfactory, thing for washing 
dishes, pots and pans. I use it, too, on walls and 
woodwork.” 


Rinso is made by the makers of Lux — the 
largest soap makers in the world—to do the 
family wash as wonderfully as Lux does fine 
things. It is the only laundry soap you need 
on washday. 

Get a package of Rinso from your grocer 
today. It comes in two sizes, the regular size 
and the big new package. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Famous Manufacturers recommend Rinso 
for washing their products . . . Makers of 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE SHEETS 
VAN HEUSEN COLLARS «& 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM FABRICS 
BOOTT TOWELING 
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The Very Latest From Paris 
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4 | | OVELIEST ladies who seek to enhance 
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Fairness by coiffures brought over from 
France, - 
Here are the latest, some marvelous ones 
That range in their beauty from sirens to nuns. 
Would you a vampire be? Look to the right. 
Would you a duchess feign—haughty and quite 
Out of reach of us all? At left above 
Such a one turns her back. Then there’s the love 
Of a one—lower left corner—who seems 
Dear and demure—the real girl of our dreams. 
In corner opposite, roguish and gay, 
Soft golden ringlets snare hearts every day. 
Magic is in the shears. Who dare attest, 
Gazing at these shorn locks, which one looks best ? 
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that So lovely, so fashionable, why then so grave? 
urth Tis cause for rejoicing to have such a wave ! 
hing 


and 


In center above, a Cleolike bob 
Reminds one that Egypt is still on the job. 
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At upper right corner is dignity rare; 


Her air—at right—bespeaks the cloistered wall. 
She keeps her sereneness, yet bobbeth her hair. 


(Beware! ’Tis just a trick to make us fall!) 
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Torre -BEVANS 














MIARIS, as enchanting, as capricious, as 
beautiful as ever, sends to America frocks 
4—u| that have all the characteristics of the city 
itself. They are enchanting because their 
Bi smartness gives to the plainest woman an 
air that is irreproachable yet holds a subtle allure- 
ment. They are capricious, because one gown advo- 
cates a very long waist and very long sleeves, and 
the next one flaunts no sleeves at all and nary a sign 
of a belt. They are beautiful because—well, because 
they are from Paris, for say what you will, a reputa- 
tion for beauty is not built up without justification 
and it is a strange woman who does not feel she has 
come rather near her heart’s desire when she sees a 
Paris label in her new frock. 

a variety is presented here for your inspec- 
tion. First, at extreme left above, is the strictly 
tailored costume with long straight lines. It is of 
plaid crépe in shades of fawn, tan and dark brown, 
and from it we learn that tunics are more than ever 
the rage. Poised at three-quarter length over a 
straight slip of black satin, the circular skirt overlaps 
in front, and the blouse parts enough to show against 
the dark background tiny loops and buttons of fawn 
color. The low, wide-swathed belt has two large 
buckles of galalith, and the fawn-colored felt hat from 
Suzy has a sharply upturned brim and a flat tailored 
bow of fawn moiré at the right side. 

A Patou afternoon frock of shaded brown and 
rosy beige georgette defies description in its simplicity. 
It is straight—yet has circular flare points let in on 
each side of the skirt. It is slinky, yet the envelop- 
ing scarf of plain georgette lends, in its graceful lines, 











fullness to the slender 
figure. It has no per- 
ceptible waistline, no 
distinct division where 
the shoulder ends and 
the sleeve begins. Con- 
summate art is respon- 
sibleforit. Thehat worn 
with it—one of Caroline 
Reboux’s—is of black 
panne velvet, with a 
narrow black satin ribbon about 
crown, ending in a bow directly 
above a flat group of pink and 
white ostrich feathers. 

The ensemble suit of black 
kasha, third from left above, is 
particularly noteworthy because 
of its many interesting features. 
First, there is the fact that it is 
one of the popular three-piece 
suits; second, there is its smart 
black and white color combina- 
tion; third, its unusual embroid- 
ery design in which the Maltese 
cross is so prominent; fourth, its 
low wide belt; fifth, its use of but- 
tons as supplementary trimming, 
and sixth, itsdaring combination of hor- 
izontal and vertical bands. It is a suit 
that will mark its possessor as a woman of discernment. 

The smart black alpaca tailored street frock at 
right of upper group has a cross panel back and 
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Parts Hrocks 
eMorn til 


Fashion's Spotlight Accentuates 


—the tunic dress. 

—the ensemble suit. 

—the low, wide girdle. 
—the prevalence of plaids. 
—the revival of fine old lace. 
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to Wear from 
Midnight 


Colors Most Seen Are 


—bhlack and white. 

—fawn, combined with brown, 
—bois de rose and copper shades. 
greens, subdued or brilliant. 

mauve and violet tones. 
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Terre Bryans 
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front, button trimmed, and applied bands that loop un- 
der to the hem. Of red-and-white plaid foulard are the 
cuffs and the handkerchief scarf collar. The black hat- 
ters’ plush sailor with cartridge plaiting is from Lucie 
Hamar. 

Another charming tunic frock is the reseda-green silk 
at lower left of opposite page, from Bechoff, with its un- 
usual tassel tie at center front. The sleeveless tunic is 
of georgette, embroidered in self color, and the straight 
tight slip is of matching silk crépe. 

Next to this, Callot adds a bit of Spain to a plain 
white crépe satin by means of a deep swirlin Loe e of 
scarlet. Typically Spanish, too, is the sash, low 
about the hips and tied in a bow at the left side, 

From the same designer comes a gorgeous frock of 
yellow, green and black printed crépe. This is a per- 
fectly straight panel of silk, draped up at each side of 
waist to form a blouse. From the shoulders—the design 
running in an opposite direction—hangs a detachable 
panel of silk, which forms a deep shawl effect in back. 
A knot of black velvet ribbon is placed at the low V-neck 
in front, and the small black-satin hat has pompons of 
yellow and green at one side. 

The personification of simplicity is the castor-colored 
coat at lower left of this pa It is of a soft, suédelike 
material and is trimmed with black composition buttons 
and a narrow black scarf, attached to collar in back. 
Reboux’s black panne-velvet hat is trimmed with stiff 
quills of black satin ribbon. 

Next to it, a full-length topcoat, of a warm bois de rose 
shade, is of English tweed. Voluminous pockets and 
large bone buttons are the sole trimming features. Ma- 
deleine’s brown felt has a tailored grosgrain bow at back. 






More buttons, another tunic, another straight black- 
satin slip—and on the frock so fortunately endowed we 
must not forget to note the nice simplicity of the bateau 
neckline. The tunic is of fawn-colored flannel, trimmed 
with rows of self-colored braid, and the fascinating little 
square buttons are of shiny jet. Suzanne Talbot designed 
the small hat, of striped black plush. 

Acharming frock for afternoon, restaurant or informal 
evening wear is the ruffled violet crépe georgette, second 
from left in the upper group on this page. The sleeve- 
less bodice is plaited in very fine plaits back and front, a 
plain panel being inserted at each side. 

With a shirt-bosom effect, button trimming and a dis- 
creet use of narrow plaited ruffles on the apron front of 
skirt, the black-kasha frock in center above need not 
feel neglected. Through a center slash a vest of finest 
white organdie peeps modestly forth. Buttons are of 
black bone and they also trim fr tight gauntlet ona 

A black-crépe dress with printed roses has the u 
part of the bodice and the flounce on skirt of fine black 
lace. At the waist, a bunch of variegated crimson and 
pink roses. is placed. Lace is an integral part of many 
evening frocks—the rarer and more costly it is, the 
greater is the owner’s prestige. 

An apronlike chiffon scarf of generous dimensions, 
batiked-in a plaid design, forms the most conspicuous 
part of the frock at extreme right. This scarf is in 
paprika red and white, and has silver tassels on two 

corners which are thrown around the neck and hang 
down on each side front. The foundation frock, with its 
perfectly plain back, is of red crépe in a slightly os 
shade than the scarf. Side extensions of the 


form the belt, which is looped carelessly at center yea so _ 
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Exquisite 
Silk. Covered 


iia eyERY Al 


Rubber Girdles 
Make Reducing Sane 


SU lrmela matlelelcabeceitielamute 
dle, made of Nemolastik, brings 
reducing by this efficient method 
to the point of exquisite re- 
finement. 

whaseleletcial a 


” 


which is 


pure 


Whovleletiel @erthesnce)itiatesetrice| 
atlelelsammulcel (oer hele MM ole-tolaass 

enteleleetm tale Mme (ober: comm comm ast 
touch as a silk glove—dainty 
in appearance finest silk 
lingerie. 

SU itm looleletial arutcel meltiere 
trated) and brassiere, designed 
by the master makers of Nemo 
Corsets, hold your figure firm, 
yet give you the immediate 
oetrtateeme) mittee) (td (oele(oestay 
of lithe and elastic figure—a 
figure of freedom which is a rev- 
elation. For every size and type. 

ho am leas(eleMe) meeleit ithe 
touched by the girdle or 
brassiere is continually mas- 
saged, excess fatty tissue is 
disintegrated and passed off 
gatceltldamestcmetcatitlalese® 

Gitrietucccer lr tetiaec-tatets 
—readily washed, retainingthe 
delicate flesh tint of the silk. 
Ask for them today at 


your dealer’s, or fill in the 
coupon and forward it. 


None Genuine Without This Mark ABE eninge 


Ne, mo? 5 Made of Genuine 


e185 40) 8 2 fisroiesiy BRASSIERE 


$1075 ik AN hoa 25 fie 
Cc Ne? 


THE HOUSE OF COMPLETE CORSETRY 
120 EAST 1G)" STREET 
ik a  e 


Please send me without obligation, booklet on: 
“Self-Reducing, Exquisitely, Safely and Sanely”. 


Name 


Address 








rie yt 
(Forward this coupon to Kops Bros., Inc., 120 E. 16th St., N. Y.) 
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C fall Silhouettes 


A letter is the best accessory 

for breakfast, but for shop- 

ping, choose a kid gardenia 
and a chunky umbrella. 











Smart is the ensemble suit, 

luxuriously fur-trimmed for 

luncheons, or strictly tailored 
for motoring. 
































Our Paris 


Office 
(ables: 


HAT in gen- 
eral, thesilhou- 
ette is straight, 


narrow, and often 
beltless, though many 
skirts feature wide 
box plaits or circular 
treatments. Patou 
introduces a flaring 
fullness over the front 
and sides of the skirt, 
often forming a 
seven-eighth-length 
tunic effect. Again, a 
flounce of the minaret 
type reaches almost 
to the knees or forms 
an apron in the back 
or front. 


—that tailored lines 
are of prime impor- 
tance for fall, with 


(Continued on 
Page 95) 
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Whether dining or dancing, 

the skirt remains short, but 

often is varied by a tunic or 
circular movement. 





Du tneAL 








Inevitably the silhouette is 
slender, whether the after- 
noon is spent in golfing or 
gossiping over the teacups. 
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e Announcing THE NEW QUEEN BESS DESIGN —truly regal in rich tracery 
and gracious form — worthy of the noblest Tudor tradition. In its fashioning it carries 
the full prestige of Oneida Community craftsmanship. At the price there is no 
comparable value in modern silverware. We invite you to view and examine 


Tudor Plate at your dealer's. Six Tudor Teaspoons. . . . . . . « $1.60 


TWENTY YEAR REPLACEMENT GUARANTEE 

















Vy is often very difficult to distinguish 
cotton fabrics starched with Linit 
from real linen. 


i And that is the real reason for the 
| growing popularity of this remarkable 
| new starch. 


Women have now learned that the 
new and easy method of making all 
wash garments and household fabrics 
look and feel like linen is simply to starch 
with Linit. 


rbd is entirely different from any 
starch you have ever used. When 
ready for use, your Linit mixture is thin 
and free running like water. When you 
dip your fabrics into this Linit mixture, 
it instantly penetrates every thread and 
fastens back into place all loosening bits 
of fibre and lint. 


Each thread is strengthened by Linit 
and the life of your garment is thereby 
prolonged. You'll notice, too, that your: 
ironing is much easier. 



















IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Every effort is being made to supply grocers, 
our only distributors, throughout the country. If 
your grocer cannot supply you with tinit, send 
in this coupon and we will send you by return 
mail prea the amount of LIniIT you desire. 








- CORN PRODUCTS REFINING C0, 
DEPT. 12, ARGO, ILLINOIS 
Enclosed is____¢ for which plese 
me_____full size 10¢ packages of Linit. 
{Enclose ro¢ for each package Linit desired} 


NAME 








TOWN. 








GROCER'S NAME oO 
















ADDRESS__- a day 


SCY gdh 


FOR STARCHING 
Penetrates 
Preserves 

Fabrics 














CORN PROOUCTS REFINING COMPANY 











1924 
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Best Dresses and Play Frocks 
for 2-to-14-Year-Olds 


| ERE is a really dressed-up frock and a sensible school dress for the 





8-to-14-year-old daughter of the household, and one of each for 
the cunning younger tot, aged 2 to 6. All four are easy to make. 

The “‘Sunday dress” to the left above is of tan or écru crépe de chine, 
trimmed in brown serpentine braid. It is in one piece, with three circular 
flounces, in such high favor among grown-ups, added to the skirt. Of 
dark serge and with long sleeves, this design also makes an attractive 
school dress. The other girl in the background wears a smart burnt- 
orange flannel school dress, piped in blue and trimmed with flat braid. 
A two-piece skirt is attached to a lining, and the separate, one-piece 
blouse is made on the lines of mother’s tunic. 

The dotted afternoon frock in foreground above may be of any wash- 
able material. Red dots on white are always. naive, and the lawn ruf- 
fles at neck and arms are in red 
| and white. Kimono sleeves may 
| Ei be full length. Old-fashioned 

: calico is used for the play frock 
\ at right. Front and back 

6 Me skirt sections are gathered 
and jwined to a yoke, which 
is of plain-colored material. 
The fastening is on one 
shoulder, and the deep hem 
is topped by two narrow 
downward turning tucks. 




















Patterns may be secured from any store selling Laptes’ Home Journat Patterns; or by 
mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York 
City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Dresses, 30 cents. 












Mother Says: 


“TI have recommended ‘E-Z’ 
Waist Union Suits to many 
mother friends of mine.” 







KNOW that every garment has 
real unbreakable bone buttons, 
taped on to withstand the wear 
and tear of play. I am sure of the 
children’s comfort and freedom because of generous 
size and flat seams. 

“There is only one garment to wash, put on and take 

off, instead of three. I always insist on ‘E-Z’ Waist 
Union Suits for my children.” 
Children like“ E-Z” undergarments. The knitted elastic 
fabric is made of soft, fine yarn, assuring the proper 
warmth, comfort and healthfulness. The roomy gusset 
seat and the genuine tubular knitted straps, complete 
in themselves and doubly supporting the garment, give 
the child “E-Z” freedom of movement. 


THE Fy Zwaist 


Uwon Sur 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 







































The Standard By Which To Measure All Children’s Underwear 


BUTTONS—All of real bone. Garment- 
é . ide P supporting buttons all taped on and doubly 
Each suit comes sealed in an individual, sani- secured. Won't break in the wringer and 


tary, glassine envelope. They are made in can't tone off Giving, play 
medium weight (blue label) and extra heavy 


weights (purple label), in high neck, long ha 
sleeve, or “Dutch” neck, short sleeve, knee or i 4 
ankle lengths. la Ly 
SOLD IN THE a ‘“ 
CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT “ 
OF MOST GOOD STORES i llional security 
4 


Write for our Fall and Winter Booklet “‘A”’ id 


: 3 
The E-Z Waist Co., 61 Worth St., New York hi Ye / Ly, 


Y VA pes 
The Standard By Which To Measure All Children’s Underwear “, Vi ue y), 
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MIHETHER or not the household 
Mi revolves about her the entire 
faal| year, the young girl is sure to re- 
| ceive a lion’s share of attention 
eeiliss| these early fall months. She may 
be off at boarding school, or she may be 
contemplating, with many a thrill, the social 
season of the younger set at home. In either 
case, she is bound to be the subject of much 
thoughtful planning. Much, because she 
will need between-seasons clothes and also 
those which are to endure through the win- 
ter. And there are so many lovely ones of 
each t that selecting them becomes a 
keen delight rather than a duty. 

Like beloved Orphant Annie, crépe- 
backed satin in black-and-white combina- 
tions, as used for the effective one-piece 
dress at extreme left of this page, seems to 
have come to stay. It was worn last season 
and it has gained prestige so universally 
that it will be worn straight through the 
winter. This particular frock attracted 
quite a lot of attention when it appeared at 
the grand steeplechase. The white body of 
the dress was made crépe side out and the 


/ 


(s0llege Girl or Debutante Will Delight in These 


Fall (ostumes 


a 

shiny satin side of the black formed the 
trimming bands. Two new features stamp 
the outfit as unmistakably of this season’s 
vintage: an apron section, banded all the 
way around, which extends to back sides of 
the skirt only, leaving the center back plain, 
and a red suéde belt worn at low waistline. 

Continuing above from left to right a 
wood-brown broadcloth tunic is worn over 
an accordion-plaited skirt of pebbly silk 
crépe in a clear amber color. The combina- 
tion of these two materials is coming into 
high favor with well-dressed women every- 
where, and is especially attractive on the 
young girl when made on such simple lines. 
The saucy flare at bottom of tunic cancels 
any “gldish” note of formality which we 
might associate with broadcloth, and the 
amber-colored embroidered bands edging 
sleeves and tunic give a happy glint to the 
frock. For nearly all informal occasions, 
this and the black-and-white satin one can 


be worn interchangeably, but for anything 
inclined to be very decorous, the tunic is a 
better selection. 

For the formal party dress, chiffon is one 
of this season’s favorites. The dainty frock 
in center is of pinkish-mauve chiffon over 
a soft, flesh-colored satin foundation, and it 
has the fine bead work which features many 
of the new evening gowns. Tiny beads, in 
Venetian fuchsia and dull green, are worked 
into a rose design, and the only other trim- 
ming is given by double-thickness bands of 
black chiffon around the neck, the short 
frill below waist, and the bottom of skirt. 
Plain black satin opera pumps share honors 
with silver or gold slippers for evening wear 
this winter—the young girl wears with them 
hosiery of a pastel shade matching her dress, 
or skin color. 

Kasha in two shades makes a costume 
which looks equally well in the class room 
and at the supper table—the kind in which 
the college girl revels from eight-o’clock 
history through seminar in the evening. 
The long tunic is of beige kasha wool, em- 
broidered in black, copper and scarlet, and 
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the finely plaited skirt is of copper kasha. 
To avoid bulkiness, the separate skirt is 
topped with lining material almost to the 
hem of the tunic, since only a few inches of 
plaits are exposed. Collar and cuffs of beige 
kasha give a practical finish. 

Callot sponsored the separate bodice and 
skirt costume at the extreme right of op- 
posite page. It combines a yellowish-green 
kasha with emerald green, the bodice and 
scarf being of the lighter shade, and the 
flat-plaited skirt of emerald green. The 
scarf has a loop which hangs to the hipline 
in back and it is attached to each shoulder 
seam. Be sure not to overlook the mono- 
gram, embroidered in green or in white, to 
match the small felt hat. This costume is 
ideal for that uncertain period when there 
are some winter activities out-of-doors and 
the country club is still ‘doing business.” 

Plaids, plaids everywhere, and still they 
come! Never were they so smart in appear- 
ance and never more attractive in color and 
finish. The general-wear and sports coat 
dress at extreme left of this page is of flannel 
in black, gray and white checks of most at- 
tractive size. The attached scarf is cleverly 
arranged to show the gray crépe de chine 
lining, and the black-suéde belt fastens with 
a combination black-and-white buckle. With 
it, we see the ever-popular black felt hat, 
trimmed with a black taffeta plaited cocarde, 





Some excellent between- 
seasons coats are made from 
rough fabrics in plaided de- 
signs. The three-quarter- 
length one below is in taupe 
and rust, the darker stripes 
varying in width from almost 
pin to several inches. The 
coat is wrap-around, and its 
sleeves are roomy and com- 
fortable, in accordance with 
popular demand. Again the 
small hat is chosen, this time 
in black velvet with a woolen 
band matching the coat. 

In London many of the smart general- 
wear coats are double-breasted. One of 
these, second from right, is made of Scotch- 
plaid wool in wood brown and fawn shades, 
with an inverted plait in the back. It has 
raglan sleeves running up to a yoke—always 
an attractive feature—a shawl collar and 
wide cuffs. There are generous-sized patch 
pockets and a narrow leather belt. The 
little felt hat is high and plain, with the 
much-liked telescope crown. 

Plaids are just as welcome in suits as in 
separate coats, and the young girl chooses 
with wisdom beyond her years the youthful 
short-jacketed one at extreme right. This 
is one of Rodier’s soft wool-pile fabrics— 
burnt russet with indented indigo stripes. 





These are different views 

of a few of the dresses 

described on pages 32 
and 33. 


The material itself is so striking 
that it needs no further trim- 
ming, and the felt hat is best 
in a plain color matching one 
of the notes in the plaid. Its 
tiny, upturned brim and fan 
cocarde are two of the season’s 
most popular features in mil- 
linery. These small, close- 
fitting hats promise to abide 
with us so long as we favor 
the bob. 

Lengths of skirt must always 
be a matter of personal dis- 
crimination. Paris is wearing 
them from twelve to fourteen inches from 
the ground, but exclusive New York shops 
seem to favor ten inches, and for matrons, 
about eight inches. 

Just a word as to the choice of footgear. 
Slippers are more and more plain as winter 
draws apace. The oxford and the one-strap 
pump with a medium heel are chosen for 
street wear, and for dressy daytime wear 
the French-heeled suéde, satin or patent 
leather one-strapped slipper is much liked. 
Alligator and lizard skin are still good—a 
clever feature is a lizard strap drawn di- 
agonally over the instep from a plain kid 
slipper. Skin-colored hosiery tends toward 
the rose-ochre shades and can be worn with 
almost every costume. 
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In all languages 
< the same 9, 


Be three little los Reyes children 
call their favorite food “Aguila”, 
but it’s the same Eagle that 
countless other families know, and the 
results have been equally successful 
everywhere. 

“It has been the only food given to 
my three children since they were born,” 
writes the father, “and they have all 
thrived on it. I have to buy it in great 
quantity every day because they cannot 
get along without it There is no other 
food like it.” 







Jose de Jesus, Eudelia and Am- 
elia Maria, children of Mr. 
Pascual de los Reyes, 901 W. & 
Houston St.,San Antonio, Tex. 








For babies everywhere 


AGLE Brand is used universally. 

Its reputation, based ona success- 

ful record for 67 years, has made it 
the standard baby food wherever bot- 
tle feeding is necessary. More than a 
million healthy babies—in all parts of 
this country and in other countries as 


well—have been brought upon thismilk. 


The most perfect nourishment for a 
baby is, of course, mother’s milk. By 
all means nurse your baby if you can, 
but if you must resort to bottle feed- 
ing, give him Eagle Brand. It is more 
nearly like mother’s milk than any 
other baby food. 


Eagle Brand is milk— pure cow's milk 
combined with cane sugar in a way 
that makes it exceptionally digestible. 
Sealed in sterilized cans, it is abso- 
lutely free from harmful contami- 
nation. Wherever you buy it, its uni- 
formity is guaranteed. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
145 Borden Building 350 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DBordens 


EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 








Baby Welfare is an 
authoritative guide 
for young mothers. 
Send for a free 
copy. 
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For a Lifetimes Use 
The efficiency of the PREMIER 
DUPLEX lies in the thoroughness 
of its double-action: powerful 
suction plus a motor-driven brush. 
In years of steady use,the motor 
never loses its speed,nor the 
suction its power. For in the 
PREMIER DUPLEX, the motor 
is built ball-bearing—and built 
to endure. It needs no oiling, 
and by this alone escapes sixty 
percent of the motor troubles of 
other cleaners. ‘Tests have 
proven that after a generation 


it will still get all the dirt. 
















———— 
| ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., INC. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO DEPT. 110 





i oe in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Campany) 
Ltd., Toronto, and the Canadian General Electric Company Ltd., Toronto 
Please send me free color-booklet describing the PREMIER DUPLEX. 











Name ee eens cee eee eh Sa 
Street Address. sisi GARY, 


State 























UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE GUILD OF NEEDLE AND BOBBIN CRAFTS 





EN a 
thing is 
done 


with artistry it 
becomes of value 
to the whole 
world, and that 
is why Czecho- 
Slovakian em- 
broidery is no 
longer bounded 
by Balkan prov- 
inces, but has 
entered into ev- 
ery home that 
boasts of the 
newest and most 
decorative work. 
Because we are 
apt to have, al- 
ready, some 
phase of it in the 
living room or 
dining room, this 
set has been 
planned especi- 
ally for the bath- 
room, though it 
can be easily 
adapted to other 
things than cur- 
tains, stand cov- 
ers and towels. 
The designs are 
traditional, and 


the colors are Transfer No. 564 ful to keep the 
those clear, Colorful and bold in design are these Czecho- same slant in all 
strong ones so Slovakian embroideries, and best of all, they employ the petals on 
dear to the peas- only the simplest forms of needlework. one side of a mo- 


ant. 

An oyster-white linen-crash glass toweling 
is the material used for this set. Unbleached 
muslin also would be attractive for the cur- 
tains and cover, with the towel of hucka- 
back. A coarse, twisted cotton, No. 5, 
quickly covers the groundwork of the em- 
broidery, and diagrams for all of the stitches 





cA Czecho-Slovakian Bathroom Set 


By MaBeL Foster BAINBRIDGE 


i 
HA 
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Transfer No. 564 


in the simplest 
possible form, 
are given on 
Page 194, 
Using the 
Standard Color 
Card for shades, 
the following are 
suggested color 
combinations, 
two shades only 
being used for a 
set: Burnt or- 
ange and golden- 
rod; bluebird and 
saxe blue; reseda 
and mignonette 
green; amethyst 
and orchid; dark 
cardinal and ge- 
ranium. For a 
set embroidered 
in contrasting 
colors, scarlet 
and bluebird, or 
burnt orange and 
bluebird are good 
combinations. 
In embroider- 
ing the solid 
work,thestitches 
of the petals and 
the lyre should 
be slanted a 
trifle, being care- 


tif, reversing the 
direction of slant in petals on opposite side. 
The curtains, which are the width of ma- 
terial—half a yard—and whatever length de- 
sired, have outline stitch—No. 1, page 194- 
on edges of border, leaves at bottom of lyre, 


(Continued on Page 194) 


Transfer No. 564 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapizs’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Misses’ Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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This Little Miracle of 
Seeing One's Self 


In pools of quiet water, so we read, 
graceful nymphs found means to con- 
template their fabled charms; and to add, 
perhaps, a feminine touch in aid of Nature's 
handiwork. 


Today, this little miracle of seeing one’s 
self is accomplished in a pool of light—the 
modern aid to self-examination. Softly 
glowing, skillfully shaded, abundant light 
on your dressing table mirror will help 
you, as no human being can, to see your- 
self as others see you. 


Recipe: Take appropriately designed 
shields or shades and put them on the 
bracket fixtures at the sides of the dressing 
table or chiffonier mirror. Add s0-watt 


National White Mazpa lamps. Then take 
25-watt all-frosted National Mazpa lamps 
and put them in the portable lamps at the 
bedside and elsewhere. Take deep, open 
glass shades and put them on the ceiling 
fixture and pendant sockets over dresser or 
chiffonier, and add 50-watt National White 
Mazpa lamps. 

Near you is a National Mazpa lamp 
store, where the Blue Carton or the Blue 
Carton Lantern is displayed. There you 


can get real information about good lighting. - 


Write to National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for “Modern Recipes for Lighting the Home”, 
which shows how to light properly all the 
rooms in your home. 


NATIONAL 
MAZDA LAM P S 





Nela Park is a 
**university of 
light"’, dedicated 
to improvements 
in lamps and prog- 
ress in the art of 
lighting. 
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Do you know what type of skin you have? 


One cream that 
serves two purposes 


cA dry skin requires something to soften and soothe 
it. The velvety softness and the healing oils of 
Pompeian Night Cream offer to this type of skin 
all the benefits that two creams do to the oily skin. 


This cream feeds and softens a dry skin. It adds 
the oils necessary to keeping a dry skin young 
and beautiful. 


\ 


If you have a dry skin, you 
should be particularly atten- 
tive to it. Cold weather, the 
sun, and the winds contract 
a skin that is already too 
tight and dry. Give it plenty 
of ‘‘Pompeian Night Cream 
attention.’’ Stimulate its 
activity with the soothing 
nourishment of this supremely beneficial cream, 
which contains all the ingredients approved by 
science for beneficial effect on the skin. 


9° 


A dry skin is ‘‘hungry.’’ Nourish it with Pom- 
peian Night Cream—its dryness signifies that it 
hasn't enough oil to keep it pliable and satiny. If 
you keep your jar of cream in a convenient place 
you will find it an easy and a beneficial habit .to 
use a little of this cream every time _ wash your 
face or neck, your hands 
or your arms. 


As a cleanser. Pom- 
peian Night Cream should 
be used at least twice a 
day to cleanse a dry skin. 
Not alone because of its 
excellence as a cleansing 
agent, but because it is 
also the healthiest kind 
of *‘food’’ for a dry skin. Its oily substance does 
for your skin what a normal amount of fatty food 
does for your body—supplies an essential lubricant. 


As a powder base. Pompeian Night Cream is 
the ideal foundation for powder when your skin 
is dry. Pompeian Day Cream is generally too as- 
tringent for this type of skin, and Pompeian Night 
Cream should be used in its place. Cover the skin 
with a delicate film of the Night Cream, wipe off 
till all outward traces have disappeared—and you 
will find that your powder will go on in velvety 
smoothness, and will stay on for hours at a time. 
Thus your powder is not proving an extra drying 
agent for an already dry skin, but is benefiting 
your skin with its oily foundation. Pompeian Night 
Cream, 6oc a jar. (Slightly higher in Canada.) 


Jlight Cream 


LEANSING AND SKIN-NOURISHING) 


© 1924, The Pompeian Co. 






















LOOKING 
IN YOUR MIRROR 


When you are ready to apply your 
powder, be sure to have a full light 
on your face, so you will reflect your 
face clearly in the glass. Many 
women put on their powder in a 
dark room and then wonder why 
they receive unflattering glances! 





Select the correct shade of powder 
for your skin. Pompeian Beauty 
Powder comes in the four required 
shades for the four typical skins. 





Over this blend Pompeian Bloom 
—a rouge that comes in four tones 
for these several typical women. 
Then a touch of Pompeian Lip Stick 
to mark the curves and color of your 
mouth—and you will smile at the 
lady in the mirror! 





(Top half shown here) 


GET 1925 POMPEIAN PANEL 
AND FOUR SAMPLES 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, “‘Beauty 
Gained is Love Retained,”’ size 28 x 744. Done 
in color by a famous artist; would cost from 75c 
to $1.00 at an art store. We send it with samples 
of Pompeian Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day Cream 
and Night Cream for 1o0c. 








POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) for the new 
1925 Pompeian Art Panel, ‘‘Beauty Gained is Love 


Retained," and the four samples named in offer. 


: 8 ) 
. 

















City. State 














Shade of powder wanted. 





By MME. JEANNETTE 


The type of skin that 
demands two creams 


The woman with an oily skin is aware of it long 
before any beauty specialist tells her! 
Those treacherous little pores that exude 
oil are recognized as a foe to beauty, and 
every woman with an oily skin 
knows this. No woman looks 
attractive or even clean if her 
face is greasy. Yet an oily skin 
has many advantages. One is 
that it keeps young for years if 
it is properly cared for! 


Pompeian Day Cream is a van- 
ishing cream that healthfully contracts the en- 
larged pores with its invisible film of protection. 
This valuable little film gives the skin a soft finish, 





like a baby’s skin, that has a satiny, rather than 
an oily appearance. Do not attempt to rub this 
cream into the skin. Its value is as a surface cream 
only—and it should be lightly smoothed on the 
skin till the entire surface is covered. 


‘Pompeian Day Cream protects clean pores and 
prevents dirt from getting into them. It should 
always be used on an oily skin after thoroughly 
cleansing it, and immediately before using powder. 


How to use it. Pompeian Day Cream should be 
applied to the skin in very small quantities at a 
time. Dip your finger-tips repeatedly into the jar, 
and cover your skin thoroughly. On some skins it 
will disappear almost as quickly as you apply it. 
If, however, it does not all disappear, wipe away 
all superfluous traces. 


The cleansing. Pompeian Night Cream performs 
a primary service of cleansing to an oily skin. 
Soap and water alone will not cleanse this skin— 
it requires a cleansing oil to penetrate the pores 
and dislodge the stubborn fatty secretions. Even 
after your bath of soap and water you can still re- 
move dirt from a very oily skin with Pompeian 
Night Cream. The oils found in this cream break 
up the excess natural oils of your skin and remove 
these unhealthful accumulations. Pompeian Day 
Cream, 60c a jar. (Slightly higher in Canada.) 
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Easily Made, 





Very Popular 
































For tailored wear, the 
small, rolling-brimmed hat 
made of felt, belting ribbon 
or hatter’s plush, is very 
popular, Often a straight 
quill of glycerined finish 
is placed at.a sharp angle, 
as used on the hats at top 
and bottom of this page. 
Lizard and snake skin 
bands are also much liked, 
and may be placed in 
Spiral effect on a soft- 
crowned hat, such as the 
attractive one at left center. 
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a, the homedressmaker. She can make the 
smart one-piece dresses without misgiv- 
ing and she need not quail before a coat, 
#8} when it is as easily achieved as the one 
at the top of this page. It is of shutter-green covert 
cloth, closing at center front with one large gala- 
lith button, and has the popular raglan sleeves and 
straight turndown collar. It may be full length or 
seven-eighths, as preferred, and the design is in 
sizes 16 years and 36 to 44. 4449 

The paneled dress second from left is especially 
suited to the matron, and comes in sizes 16 years, 
36 to 48. Navy or black wool reps is a wise choice 
for it, with a colorful printed silk-crépe panel at- 
tached to an underslip. This design offers a happy 
way of combining short lengths of materials that 
can be picked up at a bargain on the remnant 
counter, or a way of turning two dresses that have 
seen better days into one delightfully new crea- 
tion. A separate belt may be substituted for the 
buttoned tab which holds the free sides together, 
and the set-in sleeves may be full length, dart- 
fitted, or flowing, three-quarters length, as in the 
thumbnail sketch. 

The two other dresses come in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. The youthful burnt-russet flannel 
one above features the wide black-suéde belt and has a flowing tie to match. It is slashed 
for closing at center front and may have either long dart-fitted sleeves or short cuffed ones. 
Navy wool twill was chosen for the bottom one, which is trimmed in cloth-covered ball but- 
tons and henna silk-crépe bands at cuffs and on straight collar. Three buttons at each 
side hold in place a front-turning plait, and the set-in sleeves may be long or short. 



































Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 40 
cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 


These Designs Prove 
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+ 6 ie: was when American women abroad 

were identified by the charm of their ta- 

pering, well-modeled ankles and slender, 

delicately-arched feet. It was an American 
characteristic. 


What changes have been wrought! “Peasant 
Ankles” are becoming noticeable in the streets, 
in fashionable assemblages—everywhere. 
Thick, clumsy ungainliness threatens todisplace 
grace and daintiness. 


What has brought this era of unloveliness? 


It may be summed up in two words— Wrong 
Shoes! Badly constructed shoes that do not 
control the vulnerable arch, that place undue 
strain upon the leg muscles. The result is 
sagging feet and swollen, mis-shapen ankles. 


Guard against such conditions immediately by 
wearing Foot Saver Shoes, the perfection of 
footwear. The Julian & Kokenge Co., makers 
of the famous “J & K Shoes for Women,” 
have been developing the Foot Saver principle 
of construction for over 25 years. Now refined 
and perfected in every detail. 





Foot Savers mean Foot Insurance forthe Future. 
And they are beautifully styled in many varia- 
tions of leathers and models. 


Best stores recommend 
Foot Savers and employ 
’ specialists to fit them 
af at scientifically. Write to 
headquarters if in doubt 
as to the dealer near you. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
Makers of the Famous J&K Shoe for Women 


ese Shoes 






Foot Insurance for the Future 
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Sweet Lavender 


from 
Old England 


AR London, grows 

the famous Mitcham 
| lavender. The fragrance 
of the blossoms is re- & 
nowned throughout the 
world. 


Nim Since 1770, Yardley has 
| distilled these wonder flow- 
ers, preserving for each of 
Yardley’s Lavender Pro- 
ductions, their inimitable §& 
fragrance. 


Yardley’s Lavender is de- \ 
lightful beyond words and 
particularly recommended 

to those who appreciate a 
really fine luxury. 


ardley: 


m Old Gn 10 
lavender Soaph 


= 


By Appointment to 
H.R. H. The Prince of Wales 

Used by great people the world 
over, a wonderful soap with a 
rich, creamy lather and dainty 
fragrance. In America 35c the 
tablet, or $1 the box. Then there 
is the lavender water; handsome 
gun-metal compact (double or 
single), face-powder, talc, bath 
salts and shampoo. 

Obtainable at all good stores. 


Send 10c for dainty 

trial tablet of the in- 

comparable soap to— 
YARDLEY & CO., Ltd. 
15-19 Madison Square, N’th \ 
New York City 


Canadian Depot: 
184 Bay St., Toronto 
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ETHER they 
meant to or not,fash- 
ion designers cer- 


tainly were tremendously 
helpful to the business woman 
when they launched the en- 
semble suit. It is a perfect 
costume for her and one that 
she is quick to adopt, as it 
combines the becomingness 
of a one-piece frock with the 
smartness of a suit, to say 
nothing of the advantage of 
having a long coat which can 
be worn, if necessary, with 
other frocks. Most of the coats are 
three-quarter length, but the pre- 
valling shortness of skirts makes 
them look seven-eighths. 
Following the trend toward green, 
the sports suit at upper left is of 
green tweed combined with green, 
yellow and red wool plaid, the upper 
part of dress being of yellow crépe 
dechine. Tiny yellow bone buttons 
are on the waist and belt, with 
larger ones on the skirt and coat 
pockets, and the fringed green silk 
crépe scarf slips through slits in the 
collar. The plaid goes across back 























The Business Woman Will Discover Much to 

































of coat—as shown at 

\ extreme left of small 

sketches—and nearly 

to the front edges. 

Next to it is a “best” suit of 

brown cotelé trimmed with 

bands of heavy tan faille. The 

dress—of the same material as 

the coat—has many brown but- 

tons on the line of fastening from left shoulder 

to waist. It is shown in small sketch, second 

from left, next to which is the front view of 

the coat, which has a diagonal closing and 
dyed fitch collar and cuffs. 

Noteworthy in several respects is the navy- 
blue suit at upper right, of a soft suédelike 
material. First there is the deeply serrated 
border at hem and cuffs of the same material 
in tan. Then there is the popular tunic 
blouse—matching a separate foundation skirt 
on lining—and sash with fringed ends, the 
material being tan faille, a leader among the 
much-liked ribbed materials. This also lines 
the coat, with collar and cuffs of tipped skunk 
fur. The back of coat and a front view of 
dress are in thumb-nail sketch at une right. 

Of the suits below, the one at left is of 
black broadtail cloth, combined with brown 
squirrel and black flat crépe. Backs of both 
dress and coat are sketched in lower right 
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hand corner of this 
page. A combination of aoa 
crépe and broadtail \ 
cloth may be used for ; 
the coat, with its set-on 
flounce, or it may be 
entirely of the cloth. The crépe 
dress has taupe chenille dots in 
a design at neck and on sleeves, 
and the skirt has an upper tunic 
of broadtail cloth, slashed at we e5' 4 
left side. ee, 240 (a= 

The tailored semi-sports suit at lower right ei wah 
of page 86—with wrap-around skirt—is of 
green English twill. A separate vest of plaid 
kasha in green and brown mixture, with 
sleeves of brown crépe de chine, and a button- 
hole gardenia of leather kid, are important 
notes in the general ensemble. The back of 
coat and the skirt with vest are shown in 
thumb-nail at lower right of this page. 

It would be difficult to find again so varied 
and so picturesque a group of topcoats as the 
ones above. There is the Directoire one at 
upper left, of black broadcloth, with the 
leopard-skin collar so much in evidence this 
fall. The charming little cape with its three 
picot-edged tiers is youthful and becoming, 
and the glimpse of satin lining and revers fac- 
ing is an attractive note. 





(sommend in These Ensemble Suits and Topcoats 








Next to it, a very handsome semi- 
sports coat of an orange-tan tweed has 
melon cuffs and an enveloping collar of 
leopard skin. Worthy of attention is 
the hat worn with it. These tall, 
telescope-crowned hats are the rage 
in Paris. The conservative matron, 
who always includes in her wardrobe 
a black cloth coat with Hudson seal 
trimming, will find the coat at upper 
right ideal, because it has the straight 
lines to which she is accustomed, and 
also the new note in the circular fur 
sidepieces on skirt and cuffs. 

At lower left, a Lanvin green tweed 
coat has a set-in front, in panel effect, of 
gray and green plaid cloth. Nutria fur 
is used for the standing collar and cuffs, 
and the belt is of gray xid, 
edged with green. Itisa 
distinctly new treatment 
in coats. Typical of the 
swagger sports clothes 
seen in London is the red 
and navy plaid kasha, 
with platinum fox collar 
and galalith. buckle, at 
lower right. The backs of 
these coats are shown in 
small sketches above. 














OTHING will place your — 
guest at ease more easily or 
completely than aT iled bathroom. 


It welcomes with its attractive 
brightness. Spotless walls and 
ceilings—border designs of suit- 
able color—close-fitting floors of 
distinctive pattern—all set apart 
the Tiled bathroom asthe acme of 
cleanliness, beauty and freshness. 

Tiles are responsible for 
“America’s bathroom civiliza- 
tion.” Always fresh and bright, 
they hold the leadership in inte- 
rior decorations today, as through 
the ages. 

Tiles are the recognized stand- 
ard of comparison for other bath- 
room materials. They stand at 
the top—clean, neat, sanitary. A 
Tiled bathroom is the very finest 
kind of a bathroom you can pos- 
sibly have in your home. It is the 
“gleaming jewel-box’’ of the 
American home. 

Tiles will outlast the house, 
never lose their fresh lustre, and 
can be easily cleaned with a cloth 
and hot water. 

Write today for your copy of 
““HoME SuGGESTIONS’’—an at- 
tractive book illustrated in colors 
and depicting typical uses forT iles 
in the modern home. 


FREE 


ON REQUEST 





Ask Us 
Anything 
About Tiles 
Producers of Beautiful Tiles: 
The Alhambra Tile Co. The Mosaic Tile Company 
American Encaustic Tiling The National Tile Company 
Co., Ltd. Old Bridge E. B. & Tile Co, 
Beaver Falls Art Tile Co. Perth Amboy Tile Works 
The Cambridge Tile Mfg. The C. Pardee Works 
Co. The United States Encaustic 
Gmueby Faience & Tile Co. Tile Works 
Matawan Tile Company Wheeling Tile Company 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
305 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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- Sabot Frocks are Much tn Evidence 












































Wood-brown wool reps, 
combined with plaited 
beige silk crépe or satin, is 
acharming selection for the 
Srockatleft. Below,castor- 
colored flannel needs only 
the slaty-green of its 
crépe jabot to make it a 
symphony in minor tones. 
For the more tailored dress 
at lower left, the popular 
black and white note rules. 
Of black kasha is the dress 
and roll collar, white silk 
crépe being used for the 
vest and jabot. The 
matching buttons on the 
two lower dresses are of 
bone composition. 









































Plain Linings Lead - 
with Skinner's First 


With more than one hundred beautiful shades to choose 
from, the rich effects of Skinner’s Satin will make doubly 
welcome Fashion’s return to solid colors. 


Women who seek the finest for their adornment—women 
who like the luxury and confidence that highest quality as- 
sures—will wish their garments lined with Skinner’s Satin. . 

And they will have little difficulty in obtaining it—for gar- , [ 
ment manufacturers and modistes who use only the best ma- L, 
terials choose Skinner’s pure silk fabrics because of their un- | 

















varying quality. 
There is one safe rule to follow to avoid disappointment 
in linings—have Skinner’s Satin. 


In ordering from a tailor, ask to see the silk he proposes 
to use, and 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage” 


Sold by the yard at all first-class Dry Goods stores. If they 
do not have the shade you wish, ask them to get it for you. 


shoulder inside a slashed opening. Plaite:| 
separate sections turn the kimono sleeves 
into full-length ones. 

Below at left, the jabot divides itsel! 
and takes the form of a cascade trimming, 
placed at either side of the deep V inse‘ 
vest. One-piece, dart-fitted sleeves have 
turn-back cuffs, the design also providiny 
short sleeves or three-quarter flowing ones, 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 48. 

WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS New York Chicago Boston _—~Philadelphia On the dress at right of page, the jabot 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. $$ becomes a graceful side drapery, beiny 
4463 nothing more than a straight piece extend 


° * e ing down the line of closing, from shoulde: 
| if ners a | ns ABOTS are an interesting detail of many to lower edge of skirt. This, too, is a one 
of the new fall dresses, and it is surpris- piece dress with full-length, one-piece, dart- 











ing to see how different are the ways in fitted sleeves or short ones with turn-back 
which they are applied. On the top frock, cuffs. It comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 44, a full-length plaited Two of the frocks boast of matching suéde 
jabot is attached a few inches below the belts, a feature much liked in Paris. 








1924 Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 
cents; Jackets, 40 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 
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“LOOK FOR THE NAME _ . IN THE SELVAGE” 
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Made from pure grape cream of tartar 
Contains no alum 
Leaves no bitter taste 
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Be tes ae 


Domestic scie 


a 


Recently a representative group of Domestic Science experts in all 
parts of the country was asked “which type of baking powder do you 


use and prefer?” 


89% of those replying unhesitatingly answered 


“Cream of Tartar.” An overwhelming testimonial to the superiority 
of cream of tartar for perfect baking. 


UR mothers and grandmothers prided 
' themselves on their perfect baking. How 
well we remember mother’s pride in her 
freshly baked cakes, her light, tempting bis- 
cuits! She used cream of tartar for baking and 
so did her mother before her. 


Cream of tartar was one of the first leaven- 
ing agents. For years the best cooks insisted 
on it for perfect cakes, biscuits and other 
baked foods. Then came Royal Baking 
Powder, in which are perfectly blended soda 
and cream of tartar derived from grapes 
grown in the famous vineyards of Southern 


candies, etc.,—a complete recipe 
book! You will find it very help- 
ful. We will be glad to send it to 
you free on request. 


Use the coupon for your conven- 
ience. The Royal Baking Powder 
Company, 110 East = 
42nd Street, New ff 2 
York City. 


aay eyo! 


_all others because 


cA complete recipe book free 


There are over 350 delicious recipes in the Royal 
Cook Book—cakes, hot breads, meats, vegetables, 


y 
O 


a 


Europe. For 50 years Royal has been used 
by the housewives of America for successful 
baking. 

Special tests of experts have proved time 
after time that Royal gives results so superior 
that they can be immediately identified. Cakes 
and biscuits made with Royal can be dis- 
tinguished from 


of their tempting 
appearance, fine 
texture and utter 
lack of bitter taste. 





ng powder 
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FRESH COCONUT put up mo 


eet yy ta : 


its own juices -- like fine fruits 
-in sealed tins 


F you’ve been accustomed to 

using dry coconut for cakes, you 
won’t be able to believe, until you’ve 
tried it, how much more delicate, 
how much richer in flavor your 
cake is when made with this moist 
coconut. 

For this new, moist coconut in 
tins is just as tender, juicy and rich 
in flavor as it would be if you had 
gone to all the trouble of getting a 
fresh coconut and grating it your- 
self. 

Once you have tried Baker’s 
Coconut, Southern-Style, you'll 
never again bother with grating 
fresh coconut. And you'll use 


ia 


Southern-Style instead of the old- 
fashioned dried kind for all the 


most particular things. 


Three kinds of coconut 
There’s Premium Shred, the 
best of dried coconut, in card- 
board boxes— 
Fresh-Grated-With-The- Milk 
in sealed tins. (Blue can.) 
Southern-Style, moist, but with- 
out the milk, in sealed tins. 
(Yellow can.) Shown here. 


Free Recipe Book. Send today for 
new illustrated recipe book, contain- 
ing new coconut dishes. Address 
Franklin Baker Co., Dept. P 1, 15th 
and Bloomfield Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 


CO 


1-Style 


ist with 
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verybody loves this new coconut- 
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oymart Frocks Seen on Fifth Avenue 


That Feature 
Tailored Lines, Yet 
are Suitable 
for Many Other 


Environments 
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Dress, 4451 
Transfer, 501 
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© Lingette 


Everybody thinks its silk 














15s a joy to wear underthings made of Lingette! They're 
flower-tinted, petal-soft, and yet—when you send them off to 
your laundress—you don’t have to give them any more thought 
or care than you give the household sheets and towels! That's 
because Lingette is made of remarkably fine, long-fiber cotton— 
which assures an amazing amount of strength and /ong wear. 





FTER the summer’s sleeveless frocks, 
A it is a real pleasure to find four 
smart dresses that emphasize long, 
one-piece, dart-fitted sleeves. Short ones, 
it is true, are also provided, but are not so 
apt to be used, as in Paris the long sleeve 
has once more come into its own. 
The tunic dress above happily combines 
a printed silk crépe with last year’s cloth 
skirt, the latter in one piece; sizes 16 
years, 36 to 44. Straight flounces, cut bias 
at the sides and picot edged, trim in apron 
effect the amethyst chiffon velvet at top, 
with its girdle of gold braid. The cape back 
may be omitted; sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 
Gold-and-green embroidery stands out 
in sharp contrast on a black satin-backed 
crépe one-piece dress, which closes at left 
side. Small tucks hold in the fullness 
at sides; sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. Much 
in favor is the reversed trimming line of 
black composition buttons on the black- 
satin frock at lower right. White collar 4453 
and cuffs are of the popular Ottoman silk, 
and design comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. L 


S But—in order to enjoy Lingette’s beauty, Lingette’s extra service 
—you must make sure that what you buy # Lingette. We want 
to save you the disappointments that come from poor materials. 





Before you buy—won’t you see that Lingette is marked on the 
selvage, or that a Lingette label is in the garment? 





FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO., Inc., 361 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


LINGETTE IS A BUTTERFIELD QUALITY FABRIC 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF NORMANDY VOILE 


























Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, N.Y. Dresses, 45 cents; 
Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 25 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 


There are other Lingette labels which read: Slip, Bloomer, Vest, Step-in, 
3 Chemise, Shirt, Lining, Pajama, Quilt, Gown, Camisole, Creeper, Brassiere. 
Look for them before you buy. 













































our Personal 


f hristmas ( ard 


LooKING FORWARD TO CuHRIsTMAS is always a happy 
thought—and beginning to plan for the _ personal 
Greeting Cards you want to send at Christmas time is 
very wise, if you begin to plan NOW. 


This is the time to select appropriate cards for 
your friends! What a real holiday happiness that is. 
Select them now, when you can find a full assortment. 
Doubtless you will want these cards engraved with 
your name. Don’t let time slip by till it is too late! 


You will find the best selection of Greeting Cards 
carried by established dealers everywhere. 























Send for this new book. that answers the puzzling questions 
of Greeting Card Etiquette 


This interesting, valuable, authoritative book that answers the many puzzling 
questions that constantly come up. It tells you how to acknowledge a gift 
with a Greeting Card; when to send a card and when to write; how to address 
Greeting Cards. Lists of hundreds of New Greeting Cards; when, where 
and how to use them. The only correct guide to the right social usage of the 
Greeting Card. Contains 20 pages of lists on bond paper—conveniently 
arranged for Christmas names, Easter, Birthdays, Anniversaries, Children, 
Shut-ins. 

A book that should be in every woman’s desk. Mailed postpaid for only 
25c. Order on the coupon. 


Approved by 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


The well-known writer 
and social authority 





Tear and mail coupon today 





THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 
354 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, “The Etiquette 
of Greeting Cards” —approved by Anne Rittenhouse. 


TR Gi a aah : BP NSS TR RT Ve 
Address ___ des » oa lide 


City and State____ Ls al 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeling Cards 
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Dress, 4454 
Smocking, No. 30 


4440 
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4 AWO coats and two little play 
frocks are October’s offerings 
to the importantest member 

of the family. If she is from 2 to 6 

years old, the smocked linen or cot- 

ton bloomer dress at left will prob- 
ably be chosen. Thisopens at center 
back, and a slightly gathered ruffle 
finishes the neck edge. : Fronts and 
backs are gathered to a narrow yoke 
and smocked with a contrasting 
color, and sleeves may be long and 
gathered to a narrow wristband, or 
shorter in length and gathered to a 
stay about one and three-quarter 
inches from edge, to form a ruffle. 
To the 8-to-14-year-old girl, the 
mannish, tailored air of the double- 
breasted tan covert coat with brown 
bone buttons will seem delightfully 
grown up. Fronts of coat are in 



















revers style, and the collar may be 
notched or straight. The full-length, 
fitted sleeves have turnback cuffs. 
Strictly feminine is the navy flannel 
coat, second from right, its rolling 
collar banded in bright red flannel. 
This, too, has a revers front and 
full-length, regulation sleeves and, 
as an extra attraction, a cape is 
attached to the shoulders. The de- 
sign is in sizes 6 to 14 years. 

An excellent way of using up left- 
overs from summer dresses is offered 
in the one-piece bloomer dress at 
extreme right, which opens at cen- 
ter front. The straight band down 
front, round .collar and one-piece 
extensions to the kimono sleeves 
may be of checked gingham, and 
the dress itself of any plain wash- 
able material; sizes 2 to 8 years. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Laptes’ Home Journat Patterns; or by 
mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York 
City. Dresses, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Smocking Transfers, 25 cents. 
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Post’s Bran Flakes 


‘dividual Ounce of 
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Heatru is your family’s most precious possession. 
Guard it as the very cornerstone of your happiness. 

And health, as physicians all agree, lies largely within 
ourselves. We can, all of us, prevent a great deal of 
sickness simply by eating the proper kind of food. 

In the stress and strain of modern living most of us 
eat too much of the wrong kinds of food and exercise 
too little. 

Sooner or later we must “Pay the piper.” The penalty 
of carelessness is faulty elimination to which medical 
science now attributes fully 75% of all illness. 

Digestive waste must be thrown off regularly if the 
human body is to retain its health and vigor. The in- 
testines must have bulk if they are to function properly. 
This bulk is now conveniently provided for you in a 

new delicious food. 


Now you'll like bran 
Your own doctor will tell you that bran 
is an ideal bulk food for human con- 
sumption. In addition to many vital 
elements which the body needs, bran 








An “Ounce of Prevention” Every Day 
To Keep the Family Well 





also contains phytin a natural, harmless laxative. 

If you have tried ordinary bran and found it tasteless, 
unappetizing, order Post’s Bran Flakes at your grocet’s 
and learn how good bran really can be. 

Post’s Bran Flakes, with other nutritious parts of 
wheat, offer all the advantages of bran in a new, 
delicious cereal form. 

In these crisp, brown flakes are found proteins and 
carbohydrates, phosphorus and iron, phytin (nature’s 
laxative) and the dietary essential, Vitamin B. 

See to it that every member of your family eats Post's 





93 
















Bran Flakes in one form or another, 
every day. Serve this popular cereal just 
as it comes from the package,with milk 
or cream. Add it to the children’s cooked 
cereals. Serve it with fruits in season. 
Make it into muffins, cookies, bread. 


Postum Gores Com Soupes 


Flakes and your 


Mail This Coupon 


, Inc. 
ichigan 


Please tury, me your “Ounce of Preven- 
tion,’ a free trial package of Post’s Bran 
booklet showing 
many different ways to serve bran. 











N 
Follow this simple formula: every- pore 
body, every day, eat Post’s Bran Flakes, | State 
10-100 © P. C. Co. 


just as an “Ounce of Prevention.” 
That’s the way to keep the family well. 


45 Front Street, E. 





Canadians, write to 
Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 


Toronto, Ont. 
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Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan— Makers of Post Health Products—Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties and Post’s Bran Flakes 
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- Now men and women are correcting the dangerous condition of dry mouth with Pebeco 


The Harmful Mouth Condition 


you must overcome 


‘Thousands today are preventing 
tooth decay by restoring the 
natural action of the mouth glands 


You are probably suffering from a con- 
dition of dry mouth. | Practically every- 
one is today. 


Dentists and physicians recognize it as 
the reason in back of the appalling amount 
of tooth decay which exists in spite of 
careful brushing and prophylaxis. 

Our modern foods are too soft, too quickly swal- 
lowed to stimulate and exercise the salivary glands. 
And just as soon as these glands stop pouring out 


their alkaline fluids, the acids that cause tooth 
decay begin to collect in your mouth. 


Brushing cannot help—you must bring 


back the natural protective fluids 


Recently men and women have learned that or- 
dinary brushing is the merest temporary cleaning. 
Now, to keep their teeth safe, they are using this 


tooth paste that keeps the glands 
working, neutralizing the acids as 
fast as they form. 

As soon as Pebeco enters the 
mouth, you can feel your salivary 
glands begin to flow more normally. 

Your teeth are freed from the acids 
of decay. Your whole mouth is invigorated, revi- 
talized by these protective fluids Pebeco has started. 

Soon your glands are flowing continuously and in 
this clean, healthy mouth your teeth are kept really 
safe. Start now to get your mouth and teeth into 
a healthy, safe condition. Send today for a trial 
tube of Pebeco. Made only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. At 
all druggists’. Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie 
& Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul St., Toronto, Ontario. 


Send coupon for free generous tube 


siesnaeiieimmeemnl 








LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. A-8 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco. 


Se ae eee en ‘ai sill pecgut ” 








Piieet ee 


City. 





State 
















































STEICHEN 


From an Eminent Scientist: 


“Use a dentifrice that cleans 
and polishes without scratch- 
ing and one which mildly 
stimulates the salivary glands. 
“The copious flow of saliva 
is the best preventive against 
tooth decay and unhealthy 
conditions of the gums.” 
Pebeco restores the natural 
alkaline action of the glands, 
protecting teeth fromthe mouth 
acids, which are the chief 
cause of decay. 
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many of the popular 
straight coat dresses 
having a concealed go- 
det or plaited inserts. 


that daytime necks are 
high-collared, bateau, or 
v-shaped. The latter 
sometimes has a cravat- 
like scarf tie. Again, long 
scarf-collar ends hang 
down front and form the 
neck finish. 


-that sleeves for daytime are full length 
and apt to be close fitting, though the com- 
fortable straight Chinese sleeve, slightly 
widened below the elbow, is still seen. 


-that sleeves are nil for evening. 
that waistlines are lower than ever. 


-that skirts are from twelve to fourteen 
inches from ground in Paris, but in America 
will probably be from eight to ten inches. 


that the Spanish noteis the ultra-fashionable 
thing for fall and winter, and sometimes 
takes the form of a wide crushed girdle tied 
tightly very low around the hips, or a bolero 
jacket elongated to the hip line. 


that for evening there is a revival of the 
straight bodice-topped evening gown with 
shoulder straps; also, a décolletage higher in 
front than in back, where it is rounded. 


that the leading colors are black accented 
with white or fallow; rust, copper, henna, 
and all the shades of brown, with a tendency 
perhaps towards the lighter tones; gray; 
navy; a deep bottle green, sometimes com- 
bined with a turquoise green; bois de rose; 
pansy purple, cyclamen, claret, petunia red; 
crushed strawberry; beige with faded rose. 


-that many brilliant colors will be worn for 
evening. 


The Smartest Fabrics 


that in woolen fabrics, reps, twill, and 
kasha are much liked by the Parisian. Also 
wool velvet, wool poplin, and brocaded wool- 
ens; and novelty cashmeres, flannels and 
velours. Smooth suédelike cloths vie with 
Ottoman ribbed effects; figured knitted 
loth is excellent for sports, and covert for 
tailored wear, while broadcloth and silk and 
vool brocades will make some of the hand- 
omest formal frocks. 


that silk is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant dress fabric. For dressy occasions, 
chiffon velvet, wool-filled ribbed silks—such 
as Ottoman, faille, bengaline—satin-backed 
crépe with both lustrous and dull side com- 
bined in the same costume; charmeuse, satin, 
(lat almost invisibly ribbed crépe de chine, 
and moiré will all be worn. In general, 
shiny-surfaced silks will be most popular. 


—that laces of all kinds will be the rage for 
stunning evening dresses, many of the metal 
laces showing a glint of color. 


The (Correct Suit 


—that the ensemble suit, with seven-eighth 
or three-quarter length straight sack coat 
matching a one-piece dress, or with coat lined 
to match a silk-crépe tunic blouse of same 
length, dropped over a slip banded with the 
same material as coat, is the smartest suit. 


-that ensemble suits will be made of suéde- 
like cloth, Ottoman wool, kasha and cashmere 


Gold, it is whispered, is supplanting 
platinum, and jade.and emerald are fa- 
vored stones. Many earrings are circlet or 
ball-shaped, and a new note is the use of 
feathers for bandeaux and fans. 


~— Our Paris Office Gables: 


(Continued from Page 76) 


weaves for general wear 
and “best”; of kasha- 
lined Ottomanlike silks 
or satin for formal wear; 
and of flannels, tweeds, 
and plaids for sports. 


—that velvet suit coats 
will be lined sometimes 
with wool kasha and worn 
over a kasha dress. 


Topcoats 


—that in topcoats two 
types are being worn 
for autumn; the per- 
fectly straight seven- 
eighth or full-length sack 
coat, and the straight, 
full-length coat with flar- 
ing panels at sides., , 
—that in both cloth and 
fur topcoats, and in the 
jackets of ensemble 
suits, there is often a shallow shoulder yoke 
onto which the back is slightly shirred. 


—that scarcely a suit or coat is without fur 
trimming, with ermine or black still favored. 


—that many topcoats have an inverted plait 
in back. 


—that for sports, exclusive shops show home- 
spun coats lined with flannel or taffeta. 


Trimmings 


—that colored beads are being embroidered 
on reps and wool poplins for daytime wear. 


—that beaded evening dresses are more pop- 
ular than ever, the newest ones being beaded 
on net and dropped over a satin slip. 


—that silver or gold lamé evening dresses are 
jeweled with bright-colored stones, such as 
emeralds, sapphires and rubies; also with 
rhinestones. 


—that fringe trims many smart dressy frocks, 
and ostrich is still used on evening frocks. 


—that real lace is being used for collars and 
jabots on black velvet frocks and even for 
long tunic blouses over silk crépe or satin. 


_—that flowered cretonnes are the basis of 


many galloons; tapestry appears in richer 
forms than ever; and there is much em- 
broidery. 


cAccessories 


—that accessories are as important a feature 
of dress for fall and winter as the line. 


—that three-string necklaces of small white 
or black pearls—sometimes strung alter- 
nately—reaching almost to waistline, are 
everywhere. 


—that silver beads are very smart. 


—that a number of slender bracelets are care- 
fully fitted against each other, and a heavy 
twisted gold bracelct, similar to men’s old- 
fashioned watch chains, is newer than the 
linked slave bracelet. 


—that colored jewelry is shown by all of the 
Rue de la Paix jewelers, with jade, carnelian, 
and lapis lazuli predominating. 


—that scarfs of fur—martens and fisher—or 
of silk crépe edged with fur will be worn. 


—that a new black moiré hand bag has the 
usual opening at top, finished with a classic 
mounting, while near the bottom is a fitted 
case for powder, and so forth, which opens 
with a snap on the side. 


—that two-clasp gloves, in tan and beige 
suéde, are worn with tailored things; mous- 
quetaire gloves are much worn for afternoon, 


(Continued on Page 194) 
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Garments designed by Printz carry with them definite assurance of ex- 
clusiveness, for you will find Printzess models at only one store in your 
city. As that store is usually the best, it is always easy to locate. 





























Hrinizess 


COATS ° SUITS * DRESSES 
The new Fall Modes designed. by 


Printz can now be seen in your city. 


You are assured of courteous atten- 
tion in the Garment Departments of 
all merchants displaying these latest 
style creations. 


Miss Printzess models, too, for the 
shorter woman who wants the same 
smartstyle. ThePrintz-BiedermanCo., 
New York and Cleveland. 


















Printzess Coats - - $35 to $195 
$45 to $ 85 
- $35 to $ 65 


Printzess Suits - - 


Printzess Dresses 









The Printzess Label in 
your coat, suit or dress 
is a guarantee of qual- 
ity and the identifica- 
tian of a smart gar- 





eet 


13 rinizess 


DESIGNED AND TAILORED BY 
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UST think of the convenience of blended for Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghet- ; 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti—a full ti. The spaghetti itself is made by Beech- } 
meal—a delicious meal—a meal that is | Nut, too—made from the semolina of the : 
BEBCH-NUT all cooked when you buy it. Good when you hardest durum wheat, insuring tender 
“heed at Chelobdhons are in a hurry and just as good when you firmness with no tendency to become 
“i = F cn Flavor” have all the time in the world. Just heat ao Bs oe ae ht Ngee b, f tu 
ecn- t . . a 
Boaitt-ibet Weanke tteer for fifteen minutes and serve. Appetite- ct fal Mchawk a Beech Nut ee i 
Beoch-Prat\Stacarem, appealing and appetite-satisfying. os 3 ; 
‘ rey ma perfected the art of mixing and drying ; 
Recch- Sit ‘Mtaeseal rong You need not add a single thing to _ this delicious spaghetti, and the pure air 
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even talk with him, and not to know him, 
and then to “wander away, separated for 
further countless zons,’’ as she had written 
in her book a few days before she made the 
mistake of partially recognizing Mr. Gerald 
Babcock in this fated capacity. For, as the 
one Right Man, the true Mate, could reveal 
himself through only a kind of twinship in 
feelings, sentiments and perceptions, and as 
Lily’s feelings, sentiments and perceptions 
were often vague to herself, and were also 
subject to radical alterations through imper- 
ceptible causes, the recognition was far from 
a simple matter, and a number of mistakes 
must be almost inevitable. 

What made Mr. Breamer’s remarks so sig- 
nificant was the revelation that he appeared 
to hold a theory twin to this theory of Lily’s. 
If, in addition to having temperament, he 
too were mystically aware of Fate’s curious 
plannings, as he seemed to be, a portent 
might impend. She looked at him quickly, 
then, with eyes grown dreamier, let her gaze 
go forward again, as they slowly walked on, 
“Did you ever read Peter Ibbetson?” she 
asked. 

“T guess I probably haven’t. Anyhow I 
don't remember what it’s about, if I ever 
did. Why?” 

“Well, it’s quite a good deal like what we 
were talking about. I mean, when you said 
it didn’t seem like a mere chance coinci- 
dence—our meeting and finding that there 
are things alike about us. I wondered if you 
meant you thought something was almost— 
almost weird about it?” 


S ES; that was kind of what I was trying 
to get at,” he said. “‘What I meant was, 
for instance, you take how I ever happened to 
meet you. I came pretty near not going to 
college at all, because my father almost de- 
cided I ought to start in business instead. 
Well, if I hadn’t gone to col- 
lege I wouldn’t ever have met 


My Heart 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Lily and her friend looked at the players and 
were but little aware of them, though it was 
of them that Lily spoke. 

“How strange it is,’”’ she said, “to think 
that people waste away their lives in mere 
games. It often seems to me that all they 
care about is just the passing hour.” 


R. BREAMER was in accord with this 

mood too. “ Yes, sir,” he said; “that’s 
all most of them care anything about at all. 
It’s funny, but you take ninety per cent of 
the people you meet, and that’s all they care 
about.” 

“Yes,” Lily said; “I think so too.” 

“So do I. I think just the way you do 
about it.” 

“Do you?” she asked almost in a whisper. 

And he replied as emotionally: “‘ Yes—I do.” 

Then another silence fell. The golf players, 
remote beings, ignobly busy in trifling pur- 
suits, went on leading strange, dim lives of no 
meaning, while all that was interesting in the 
world seemed to be concentrated upon one 
green-painted bench under a beech tree. 

After a time Lily said, just breathing the 
words: “It’s—it’s so queer, it’s—it’s un- 
canny.” 

“You mean about—about ——’ 

“Yes,” she said—‘“‘about our finding we’re 
alike and have the same theories. I wrote 
some verses once about a man and a girl find- 
ing out something like this.” 

He stared at her, his eyes widening. “This 
is queer,” he said huskily. “Do you know 
I’ve written poetry too. I never told anybody 
about it before, not even—not even”—he 


> ed Walt Whitman lines. It went like 


“Tt is Fame alone that I desire. 

To be on the lips of every one of my fellow- 
men— 

This attracts me. Yes, it attracts. 

Well—let them speak ill or good of me, 

But let them speak of me. 

I would as soon be Nero as Washington. 

I tell you I will have my statue 

On all the public squares. 

I mean it.” 


As he quoted himself thus, in a low, deter- 
mined voice, he sat leaning forward, a little 
frown upon his unlined forehead; and Lily 
became what is sometimes called spellbound. 
She gazed upon his slightly freckled profile 
and even while she gazed a miraculous trans- 
formation came upon that profile; indeed, it 
came upon the whole person of the youth 
sitting beside her. No one else could have 
perceived the transformation; any other 
person would have thought Sydney Breamer 
just an ordinary boy, looking extraordinarily 
and rather inappropriately serious, and con- 
tinuing to look so. But in Lily’s eyes he had 
begun to glow with the light that never was, 
yet always is, where young hearts dream it; 
glamour came, effulgent all round about the 
green bench. 


hae necromancy was not wholly a nov- 
elty to Lily; she had been within the 
sweep of the god’s rays before—once they 
had somewhat thus illumined little Henry 
Collop, and, later, the unfortunate Babcock; 
and there had been others—and yet she did 
not recognize her present experience as an 
old one or as a repetition. For that is one 
of the magics of the spell. When it is cast, 
it seems to the person within its witchery 
never to have been known before; and if its 

former visitations be recalled 

at all, they appear only as re- 





Russ Johnston, and if I’d 
never even met Russ, why I 
certainly wouldn’t have visited 
him, because how could I, if I 
didn’t even know him?—and if 
I hadn’t visited him I wouldn’t 
have met you, because you’d 
have been here and I’d have 
been somewhere else, so it 
would been impossible. That 
stands to reason, absolutely. 
The way I look at it, it’s more 
than any mere chance coinci- 
dence because look at how, as 
soon as I did meet you, I could 
tell you were the kind of girl I 
wanted to talk to the way I 
wouldn’t to ninety per cent of 
’em, and our finding out we’ve 
got all these things alike about 
us and all that. It looks to me 
as if—as if ” He paused, 
breathing deeply,embarrassed, 
and at a loss for words to ex- 
press definitely a meaning per- 
haps somewhat hazy. 

“Do you believe in Des- 
tiny?” Lily asked. 

“Well, some things do kind 
of make me think there’s some- 
thing in it,” he replied. “I 
mean things like all this about 
us, for instance. The way it 
looks to me, it looks as if it was 
almost meant I was going to 
meet you and then the queer 
thing about it is, I have/ That’s 
certainly pretty strange, don’t 
you think so?” 

“Ves,” Lily said in a low 
voice, “I do.” 





Te they walked on ia 
silence for a time, not look- 
ing at each other but at the 
green distance before them, 
where the straight, shady street 
ran into a space of open coun- 
try between suburbs. They 
did not go far, however, but 
presently turned into a drive- 





Rainbow Girlhood 


By ANGELA Morcan 


OTHER, if you could see the stuff of which 


I'm made, 


You'd see a shining rainbow, hue for hue, 
My heart the crimson and my mind the blue, ber. And now, to find that 
My dreams the counterpart of every shade 
That lifts an arch of triumph for the sun. 
And yet my wishes all seem every one 

So glaring and so bold, the elders say. .. . 
I wonder, have they never felt that way? 


I am a rainbow! I am not a cloud, 
Nor creamy dusk, nor overwhelming noon; 
I am not pale nor placid, like the moon; 
I am the glowing voice of color, crying loud. 
So when you bid me wear a somber tone 
Or modify my ways as others do, 
You make me, mother, not myself, but you; 
You clothe me with a shadow not my own! 


O elders all, who stupidly deplore 
The glamours of the young that seem but vain, 
Summon your God that He may send His rain 

And drench your souls with gladness as of 


ae 


Summon your God, and passionately pray 
For sudden light with swift returning youth 
That you may stand beneath the arch of Truth 
Spanning with virgin lovelinéss the sky, 
Able to answer to the joyous cry: 

“Oh, I must live as Life has fashioned me! 
Look! I am a rainbow. Let me be!” 


mote and feeble imitations, 
false dawns of the long ago 
and now absurd. 

Lily leaned forward as Syd- 
ney did, her elbow on her knee 
and her chin upon her slender 
hand. 

“This is the uncanniest of 
all,” she said. ‘I’ve felt ex- 
actly what your poem ex- 
presses all my life. I’ve cared 
more for fame than anything 
else, ever since I could remem- 


” 





you—that you 

““Ves,”’ he said huskily. 
“How look at it, life wouldn’t 
be worth living unless I get 
famous some way. Do you 
understand that part about 
Nero and Washington?” 

“Ves—I think so.” 

“Tt’s like this,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘One was just as 
famous as the other one was, 
and so I wouldn’t care which 
one I was, because both of ’em 
achieved fame, one one way 
and the other one another 
way; and probably Nero has 
more fame than Washington, 
because Nero’s been famous a 
lot longer than Washington— 
so I guess I’d probably rather 
be Nero, because it’s logical to 
say he’s got the most fame. 
You understand me, don’t you, 


Miss Dodge?” 

“Don’t call me that,’ she 
said. 
“4 7OU mean ——”’” He 


paused, hesitant with an 

emotion that affected his 
throat and made him swallow, 
though he swallowed nothing. 
“ You pe aE ‘ 

“Yes. Call me Lily.” 

He tried it. “Luh—Lily,” 
he murmured. 

The miracle extended itself 








way that led to the links of 
the Green Hills Country Club, 
where they had played the day before. Here 
under a great beech tree they found a green- 
painted bench, and sat, looking dreamily out 
of this cool bower to where players marched 
up and down the sunshiny links, or halted 
intent, with slim clubs slowly waving like the 
investigative antenne of cautious insects. 


a 


paused; then in a deep, low voice he said: 
“not even—my mother.” 

“What was it all about?” asked Lily. 

“Tt was about my ambition.” 

“T’m glad you told me.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I—wanted to. Some- 
how, I wanted you to know. I wrote it kind 


to his voice. Not dulcet to 
the unwitched ear, a voice 
that school-teachers and even Sydney’s 
mother—instructing him to its improve- 
ment—had sometimes called ‘“nasal,’’ this 
ordinary prairie climate voice could not 
have thrilled Lily more, had it been the 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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ingerbread | 





Wit the tantalizing flavor of 
real, old-style plantation molas- 


ses. Make it th 


Melt 4% cup butter in % cup 
water; ans cup Brer 


, boiling 
Rabbit Molasses 1 well 
beaten. Then sift togetiie? 2% 


¥ teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon cin- 
mumon, 1 teaspoon ginger, %4 
teaspoon clove. Now add these 

i ingredients to the 
first mixture, beat well, pour into 
a buttered shallow pan and bake 
in a moderate oven twenty to 
thirty minutes. Um—m! I 
smell something good! 


is way: 


Molasses sweets are not only 
good, but good for you. They’re 
rich in the mineral salts doctors 
say we need. Free Recipe Book: 
Send to Dept. J-1, Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La., 
for the Brer Rabbit book of de- 
licious molasses recipes. 


Two grades—Gold Label 
and Green Label 


Brer 
Rabbit 
Molasses 
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ELGIN TAKES THE TIME FROM THE 
_ STARS AND PUTS IT ON YOUR. WRIST 
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Where does Time come from ? 


ation starry night look upward from your window to the north and 
see the constellation ‘‘Cassiopeia.”’ You will find it near the Pole 
Star—shaped like the Greek letter B. 

Look again about an hour later and you will be able to see that Cas- 
siopeia has changed its position. The revolution of the earth has made 
this constellation and all the others apparently move across the sky. 

In this apparent motion of the stars is the final answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘Where does Time come from?” 


Time comes from the stars—the only source of precise time known to man. 


So the Elgin Time Observatory was established to take the precise 
time from the stars and contribute star-time standards of accuracy to 
the making of your Elgin Wrist Watch. 

And each day, second after second, the time the Elgin astronomers bring 
down from the stars goes out to the Elgin work-shops and timing laboratories. 
ot. * 

In this program of accuracy you see the Elgin professiona/ time-keeping 
standards at practical work. 

A program completely and faithfully carried out day after day—which. 
is the thing that makes an Elgin Watch such a desirable possession. 

And your Elgin Wrist Watch a dependable time-keeper as well as a 
beautiful ornament. 


ELGIN 


The Professional Timekeeper 
































Elgin Wrist Watches cased in gold, jewel 
set and gold filled, may be had from your 
jeweler at a wide range of prices. 











ELGIN,USA. 





“ELGIN NATIONAL WAICH COMPANY. 
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tremulous choiring of fairies a among 
the branches of the beech tree over: 

“And will you—will you call me e my 
own first name too?” he asked. 

“Tf you want me to.” 

“T do,” hesaid. “I do. I—I—I really do.” 

“Sydney.” 

“Qh!” He was unable to express his emo- 
tion more amply; was silent for some mo- 
ments, then repeated himself: “Oh!” 

“Tt is uncanny,” she murmured. “ Does it 
seem so to you?” 


ES, sir,’ he responded, breathing 

deeply. “That’s howit looks to me too. 
It don’t seem possible. Yesterday morning 
I’d never even met you. All I knew about 
you was your name, and you can’t tell any- 
thing about anybody you never met by just 
their name, because if that’s all you know 
about them why you couldn’t even tell where 
they live, let alone what they look like or 
anything like that—so what seems so queer 
about all this, it’s the way everything’s been 
happening. For instance, I mean all this 
about our having all these theories other 
people don’t have, and my telling you things 
I wouldn’t even tell my—my mother. She 
don’t know about my ambition, or that poem, 


or anything.” 

“Pm glad I’m the only one.’ 

“So’m I,” he said. “I’m glad you are 
too.” é 

“Are you sure—Sydney?” 

As she spoke his name again he swallowed 
nothing again. “Oh—Lily!” 

Once more, having reached a conjunction 
of emotions beyond the power of words to 
communicate, they were silent for a long 
time. More than one transfiguration had 
taken place since they set forth upon their 
walk; but the change in Lily would have 
been visible to anybody who looked at her. 
She was a volatile young creature, and her 
feeling played upon the surface of her as 
breezes upon the surface of a pool. Now she 
had become rosily luminous; she was radi- 
ant, yet dreamy; any stranger, passing the 
green bench, could have seen that she was 
falling in love. 


“TT CERTAINLY is queer,” Sydney said at 
length. “I never knew anything like this 

to happen to anybody before. I never even 
heard of anything like this happening. What 
makes it seem so queer, we turn out to have 
all the same theories of life, and we feel the 
same way about ambition, 
and we’ve both written 
poems—and here only yes- 
terday morning all I knew 
about you was your name. 
Russ said, ‘We'll get Lily 
Dodge to make up a four- 
some,’ and I said, ‘Who’s 
Lily Dodge?’ So all he said 
was ‘Oh, she’s one of the 
girls here.’ So all I knew 
was just your name. Well, 
I couldn’t tell anything 
about you by that, because 
you can’t tell anything 
about anybody by just their 
mere name. You can’t tell 
what they’re going to look 
like—or—or 
He paused, perhaps con- 
scious, vaguely, that he had 
said something like this be- 
fore and was going over 
ground becoming some- 
what too familiar; but Lily 
looked only the more rosily 
luminous; her trance only 


deepened. 














strange discovery of each other—when yes- 
terday morning all he knew of me was the 
mere name and all I knew of him was that 
he was Russ’ classmate—we both knew it 
meant something that could never be mere 
friendship. All that I have waited for 
throughout the long, empty years seems to 
have come to pass. The capacity to worship 
that I thought dead within me has returned 
tome. Under the greenwood tree it came to 
me once more, for a poet brot my soul to life 
again.” 

More she wrote, her fair head aureoled in 
the shining of the pretty lamp upon her 
painted desk, as she bent above the confes- 
sional pages of her book. 

And downstairs, in the library, her father 
was simultaneously engaged with the topic 
that preoccupied her. ‘‘Who was that silly- 
looking boy?”’ he asked his wife as she came 
in with her sewing to sit in after-dinner com 
panionship with him, her nightly custom. 

“Where?” 

“The one with Lily late this afternoon. 
I was just getting home from downtown, and 
they turaed in here a moment before I did. 
They were walking at the rate of about a mile 
a year and seemed to be in a state of near- 
coma. The boy appeared to me to be vacuous 
far beyond ordinary. That’s the kind she 
seems to like.” 


ON’T you think perhaps she makes 

them look that way?” Mrs. Dodge 
suggested. “It isn’t fair to judge a boy by 
how he looks when he’s with Lily.” 

“They’ve got no business to look like that !” 
her husband returned irritably. ‘Normal 
young people under twenty haven’t any busi- 
ness to think they’re in love. It’s rather sick- 
ening, I think.” 

“Yes; perhaps. But I don’t know what 
anybody can do about it. They will think 
they are, sometimes.” 

“Then they’d better think they’re not and 
think it pretty quickly,” he said. ‘This was 
one of the most insignificant looking young 
nothingnesses I ever saw, and the way he was 
lolling around and sagging toward her as he 
walked was bad enough; but to see how he 
was looking at her—well, it was like a pop- 
eyed frog with the measles. Yes, it was! You 
can laugh, but that isn’t exaggeration; it’s 
an understatement. And it would have made 
a bishop want to kick him! But what struck 
me dumb, Lily had that dreamy stare she 
had last winter. I thought she was cured of 
it, but it seemed to have 
come back on her, when I 
saw her looking at this 
boy.” 

“Tt might be,” Mrs. 
Dodge returned thought- 
fully. “After dinner she 
rushed right upstairs from 
the table to write in her 
book again.” 

“T won’t have it,” he said 
testily. “Iwon’t! Afterall 
we went through with her 
over that young. Babcock 
pest during the winter. I 
won’t stand any more of 
| ae 

“Tf it has begun again, 
just how do you propose to 
stop it?” 


HAT?’’ he said. 
‘Why, send her 
back to school.” 

“You seem to forget she 
graduated,” his wife re- 
marked. “ And it’s summer 
vacation besides.’’ 








‘**Go on,’’ she said 
dreamily. ‘I love to hear 
you. Go on talking to me.’ ‘5 Oe 
now she knew that the new fight ‘had indeed 
come into her life; and thus she wrote in My 
Heart, that evening. ‘‘Was it only this morn- 
ing I feared I might be gazing upon a mere 
Will 0’ the Wisp? What a lifetime seems to 
have elapsed since then! Yet nothing is 
definite—we parted at the front door when 
we came from this strange walk merely as 
friends who had long sought each other 
through the tangles of this life and had found 
each other at last. Yet both knew that the 


“Then she can go to Miss 
Breakloft’s girls’ camp on 
Tarroway Lake, where Cousin James’ girls 
are. That’s where I wanted her to go this 
summer anyhow, but you didn’t back me up 
when I suggested it.” 

Mrs. Dodge looked a little plaintive. “I 
beg your pardon. It was I who suggested it 
myself, but Lily refused absolutely, and you 
didn’t back me up. You said 

“Oh, dear me!” he groaned. “‘ Let’s keep to 
the present. We agree that she’s too young 





(Continued on Page 100) 
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The products you 
get in the FREE 
SERVICE PACKAGE 


Squibb’s Special psig Salt 
—Practically free from 
the usual bitter, un- 
pleasant taste. 

Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate 
—Of extreme purity, free 
from bitterness. Will not 
irritate the stomach. 

Squibb’s Analgesic Balm— 
A pure, useful product 
that should be in every 
medicine cabinet. Will 
not leave skin greasy. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream— 


Made with Squibb's Milk 
of Magnesia. Prevents 
Acid Decay. 


Squibb’s Cold Cream—A 
delightfully perfumed 
cream of correct com- 
position for the care and 
cleansing of the skin. 

Squibb’s Talcum Powder— 
A fine, soft talcum with 
bouquet odor. 


ALSO USE 
Squibb’s Boric Acid Powdered 
Squibb’s Boric Acid Granular 
Squidb’s Benzoinated Cream 
Squibb's Castor Oil 
Squibb's Cod Liver Oil 
Squibb's Gold Cream 
Squibb's Dental Prophylactic 
Squibb's Milk of Magnesia 
Squibb's Milk Sugar 
Squibb's Nursery Powder 
Squibb's Olive Oil 
Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate 
Squibb’s Zinc Stearate, Scented 

and Unscented 








LIP the coupon below and keep it as a reminder. Take 


it to your druggist during Squibb Week... With every | 


purchase of $1.00 or more, including one Squibb Product — 
he will give you the Squibb Service Package —FREE! 


Almost every day you use medicine cabinet requisites. - 
Often. you need them in emergencies—during illness or 


accident, when purity may. be the price of health. 


Don’t take a chance with products of doubtful merit. 
Squibb Week—October 4th to October 11th—is set aside 
to introduce to you products that are made to meet the most 
exacting requirements of the medical profession—Squibb 
Household Products. Your grandparents and parents knew 
and used Squibb Products. They have been known and 
recommended by physicians for. generations, 
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Get this valuable Service Package, containing useful, 
reliable household products in get-acquainted sizes. Buy 
a dollar's worth, or more, of any products you ordinarily 
need in your home. Just include at least one Squibb 
Product—and the Squibb Service Package is yours— FREE. 
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least one Squibb Product — you are entitled 

‘ ia the: Squi uibb. Service \Package—FREE: 
el Coupon Good fér Squibb Week Only 

E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, 80 Beekman Street, New York 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical and 
Dental Professions since 1858. 
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Get this Squibb Service Package from your 
druggist— FREE during Squibb Week 


‘Clip this Coupon TO-DAY 
Take it to any druggist displaying the Squibb | 
Week emblem during Squibb Week, Oct. 4th ' 
to Oct. 11th. With a purchase of $1.00 or * 0Oct my “ct 
more of any articles you need, including at This, is SQUIBB WEEK a 




















That wonderful sandwich 
of Pure Deviled Ham! 


O sandwich like ham! And no ham 

sandwich like Underwood Deviled 

Ham, which is ham plus extra 
goodness ! 

Underwood Deviled Ham is made of 
fine whole hams, boiled en casserole, 
chopped to just the right consistency and 
delicately seasoned with many mild spices. 
All in surroundings as clean as your own 
kitchen. 

No substitutes, no adulterants—noth- 
ing but ham and pure spices. That is why 


“TASTE Underwood Deviled Ham is so rich in that 
THE good ham flavor. That is why it makes 
TASTE” such delicious sandwiches for teas and is 


so wholesome and convenient for chil- 
dren’s lunches. 

Be sure you get the can with the 
famous Red Devil. 


Underwood Pure 


Deviled Ham 


Send 10c for sample can. Book of 59 tempting recipes free. 
WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 55 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


In business over 100 years 
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to be thinking seriously about these boys 
she seems to get so excited over, and ——’ 

“Ves,” his wife interrupted. “And such 
perfectly ineligible ones!” 

“T don’t care whether they’re eligible or 
ineligible, she ought to be thinking about 
improving her mind and keeping healthy 
with outdoor sports with other girls. Well, 
there’s no mistaking it; she had that look 
again when I saw her with this new idiot when 
I came home, and she had it at the dinner 
table. When either of us spoke to her she 
didn’t answer till 
about the third 


emotional drama; ‘“‘he can send me out to 
earn my own bread, but he can’t make me go 
to that horrible Miss Breakloft’s camp on 
Tarroway Lake! Never!” 

“How do you know it’s horrible?” her 
troubled mother asked in a tired voice. 
“You don’t know her, and you’ve never 
been to Lake Tarroway. Why won’t you 
consent just to go and #ry it for a couple of 
weeks? Try it, and if you don’t like it 
after a fortnight, I promise you to get his 
consent to your coming home.” 

“A fortnight!’ 
Lily cried incredu- 





time, and then she’d 
come about one- 
third of the way out 
of a trance and say, 
‘What? Oh, yes.’ 
Now she’s rushed 
up to write in her 
book as she always 
does when she’s in 
this state. There 
isn’t a symptom 
missing; and I pro- 
pose to stop her 
nonsertse at the 








lously. ‘‘A fort- 
night!”’ She wept; 
and upon her lips 
the word became 
tragic. Mr. Sydney 
Breamer had _in- 
formed her that his 
visit to his class- 
mate, Mr. Johnston, 
would be of two 
weeks’ duration. 
“T’d be dead if I 
had to spend a fort- 
night in that hor- 








start. If I tell her 
tomorrow morning 
that we’ve absolutely decided she’s to go to 
Miss Breakloft’s camp for the summer, and 
that she’s going to go the first of next week, 
will you stand by me and not weaken?” 

Mrs. Dodge stopped sewing, and for a few 
moments engaged herself exclusively in 
thought. Then she said: “I’ve believed all 
along it would be much the best thing for 
her; and I’m glad you’ve come to see it in 
that light too. I hope you won’t change 
your mind.” 

“7!” he exclaimed indignantly, and pro- 
tested to heaven—while his wife smiled. 


T LEAST he did not weaken during his 
interview with Lily after breakfast the 
next morning, although his fortitude ‘was 
somewhat attenuated before he left the house; 
and his memories of a piteously tearful 
daughter filled him with remorse throughout 
the day. Meanwhile, Lily recorded her opin- 
ion of him in My Heart. 

“Why is it that parents cannot under- 
stand? Ah! If ever I am one I will pray to 
know how to understand what is most sacred 
to my daughter better than my parents have. 
When I asked why this sudden decision— 
why this banishment—he said mother and he 
thought it ‘better,’ and when I insisted and 
insisted upon their reasons, he told me it was 
for considerations of health, but confessed 
they thought I ought to be more with out- 
door girls that were not apt to be senti- 
mental! Sentimental! And when I told him 
I considered this an insult, he got angry and 
said he thought summer-camp life would be 
better for me than seeing ‘a lot of foolish 
boys.’ And when I demanded when I had 
seen a ‘lot of foolish boys’ except at the 
Saturday night dances at the Country Club, 
where for over a month I have gone simply 
because mamma insisted, and almost no- 
where else, so just what, please, did he mean; 
he said, ‘ Nothing—except I thought it was 
a particularly foolish-looking one you were 
walking with yesterday.’ And when I de- 
manded what objection he had to that 
gentleman he said no objection at all, but 
no, no!—oh, my pen shall not write the 
sneering words! ‘That he should dare to 
speak of him like that! My father is a 
strange man, hard, very limited mentally 
and incapable of the finer appreciations of 
life. He has only sneers for what is sacred 
and he is without any comprehension, out- 
side of his own profession and a few dull 
books. 

“T hate camps anyhow, I hate them, and if 
they think to exile me now just when the 
light has begun to shine again—the one érue 
light my life has known—they will find me 
as unyielding as adamant. I will not go! 
Never! Never! Never!” 


HIS “Never!” of Lily’s was given vocal 
expression later in the morning. ‘‘Never!”’ 
she insisted, to her mother. “He can turn 
me out in the streets,” she continued, the 
interview having reached so high a point of 
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rible place — stark, 
staring dead, mam- 
ma! You and papa can do anything else you 
like with me—you can insult me as papa did, 
because you’re legally my parents—but you 
can’t make me goto Tarroway Lake! Never, 
mamma! Never!” 


RS. DODGE had a nervous day of it 

with her daughter, for Lily was what 
the mother called “high strung, to begin 
with,”’ and of an age when emotions some- 
times insist upon unrestricted expression. 
Lily’s insisted at intervals until her mother 
warned her that if she meant to appear at 
the Green Hills Saturday dance in the eve- 
ning she “positively must mot cry any more!” 
Lily wept twice after that, however, and 
accompanied the weeping with other demon- 
strations of anguish, which she concluded by 
locking herself in her room, throwing herself 
face down upon her bed and crying harder 
than ever. 

Yet, when she appeared at the country- 
club dance that evening, she was charming, 
and never looked fresher in her fragile pretti- 
ness; though her mother, a spectator on the 
sidelines of the dancing floor, appeared to be 
in need of a change of climate. ‘She ought 
to go away, I think,” one of her contem- 
poraries, observing her, said to a friend. 
“When a woman gets that absolutely ex- 
hausted look, it shows she’s in need of a 
change.” 

Mr. Breamer came at once to Lily; they 
danced together for a few moments, then 
went to a secluded pair of chairs at the end 
of a veranda. 

“Do you remember yesterday?” he asked. 
“I mean—anybody remembers only that far 
back, of course; but what I mean: Do you 
remember something I was telling you?” 

“Yes. What?” 


MEAN, about it didn’t seem like any 

mere chance coincidence, my meeting you 
and all. You haven’t forgotten, have you— 
Lily?” 

“No—Sydney.” 

“T haven’t either,” he said in a low voice. 
“T haven’t forgotten either. Russ and I were 
shooting at a mark on the side of their 
garage this afternoon, and I kept thinking 
about yesterday so much Russ said we better 
quit or somebody’d get killed. Did you—I 
wondered—did you think of it any, Lily? 
I mean, did you think of it any about our hav- 
ing the same theories and how queer it was, 
our even happening to meet, and all? I 
mean, did you think about it any today?” 

“Today?” she repeated. “Today!” 
Then, to his surprise, she suddenly moaned 
aloud. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“T’ve had a terrible day,’ she quavered. 

“What about?” 

“Tt’s been horrible,” she said, “perfectly 
horrible! My father—my father 

““What’s the matter with him?” 





(Continued on Page 103) 
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HOW DO YOU BUY CANNED FRUITS ? 
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—by the old “hit-or-miss” method of taking any brand that’s offered 


—or by the only sure way— knowing exactly what quality you want— and 
always insisting on getting it under a brand that you really know? 


There are too many varying qualities to 
buy canned fruits by guess. 


Too many hundreds of brands! 


If you want to be certain of quality, you 
must know which brand will give it to you, 
then make sure that you get that brand. 


That’s why it’s so important—so really 
worth your while—to ask for and to make 
sure that you always receive canned fruits 
under a label like DEL MONTE. 


You always know in advance exactly 
what DEL MONTE quality is—the same 
uniform goodness in every variety— the same 
assurance of satisfaction, no matter where 
or when you buy. 


To be quality-sure always insist on this 
well-known dependable brand. No substi- 
tute for quality! Say DEL MONTE—and 
you will always be sure of that fine flavor 
and goodness you want. 


Order by the dozen cans—the convenient 
way. 
Send For This New Book 


Write us today for our prize collection 
of favorite fruit recipes contributed by 


' America’s best known cooking authorities. 


It contains scores of suggestions you are 
sure to like. For your free copy, address 
Department 25A, California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, California. 


BRAND 


QUALITY 


Just be sure you say DEL MONTE 
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The American foot is the best 
dressed foot in the world. Not 
only does it adorn itself in the 
handsomest hosiery, but it trav- 
els in the security of stout silk 
that furnishes unexcelled resist- 
ance to strenuous wear. In that 
worthy achievement Phoenix 


has been an outstanding and 


ever-successful leader. For men, 
women and children this fine 


hosiery has become the standard 


everywhere, because of the last- 


ing elegance it furnishes to the 


end of long miles—at low cost. 
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My Heart 
(Continued from Page 100) 
“‘T—it’s hard to explain, but he ——” She despair, and concluded huskily: “I mean, 


paused, emotion halting her. 

“Is he sick?” Sydney inquired sympa- 
thetically. ‘You mean, has he had a stroke 
or something like that?” 

“No!” she said sharply, with an undu- 
tiful implication; for she appeared to indi- 
cate that a “stroke” might have been a 
more tolerable behavior on the part of Mr. 
Dodge. “He certainly hasn’t!” she added 
bitterly. 

“Then what 

“Tt’s just this,” she explained. ‘“ Prob- 
ably your own parents are normal and like 
other people’s, so that you couldn’t under- 
stand mine. My father, well, he’s just—he’s 
impossible. That’s the most charitable way 
to speak of him; he’s an impossible per- 
son. 

‘How, Lily? How’s he impossible?” 

“To you know what he’s determined to 
make me do?” she asked, her lowered voice 
trembling with resentment. ‘‘He’s made up 
his mind I’ve got to go to a girls’ camp for the 
summer.” 


” 
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ER manner had led Mr. Breamer to ex- 

pect something much more melodra- 
matic. “Why, that’s nothing, Lily,” he said; 
“you don’t need to suffer so much about that. 
Girls’ camps are all right; there’s a big one 
near where I live, and they have a great 
time. 

“Why I and six or seven other men in 
my town that I go round with, we spend 
about half our time over there in summer. 
We go canoeing with ’em, and they have 
dances up to eleven o’clock two evenings a 
week, and they ask us to meals and ——” 

“You don’t understand,” she interrupted. 
“You don’t ——” 

“T wanted to tell you,” he went on, not 
heeding—“I wanted to, so’s you wouldn’t 
get the wrong idea about a camp. That is, I 
mean, if the one you’re going to’s like this 
one I’m talking about. You see, after a 
couple o’ weeks, J won’t be here anyhow, and 
I don’t sce but you’d like spending the rest 
of the summer at a camp as well as around 
here where I wouldn’t be anyhow. You see, 
after these next two weeks ——” 

“Sydney!” she said piteously. “Listen! 
You don’t understand. It’s just these two 
weeks you’re to be here that he means to— 
to destroy!” 

“What?” 

“He’s determined to make me go to the 
camp Monday,” she said. “Next Monday!” 

At this her companion’s reassuring manner 
was completely altered. 
“What?” he repeated 
blankly. “Not ——” 

“Ves. Day after tomor- 
row, Sydney.” 


E BREATHED 

deeply. “Why, this 
is—it’s terrible,” he said 
incredulously. “I mean, 
why, it’d be simply an out- 
rage.” 

‘“‘He means it though,” 
she murmured desolately. 
‘‘ He’s determined to make 
me. go.” 

“‘But—why, this és ter- 
rible! Why—after yester- 
day—and—and what we 
said and all—why, I 
wouldn’t want to hang 
around here and finish vis- 
iting Russ, or anything, if 
vowre not going to be 
here, Lily.” 

“Oh, yes—yes, you 
would,” she declared 
sadly. ‘* You haven’t met 














why, I just couldn’t stand it!” 

“Neither—neither could I,” she faltered. 

A long silence followed the mutual confes- 
sion, a tremulous silence, through which beat 
the throb of the distant tom-tom music from 
the dance room. Yet the uncouth sound did 
not disturb them; indeed it was an enhance- 
ment of romance for them, since it was the 
best they knew, and it served as a stimulus 
to their perception of their tragedy and of 
the ineffable thing each of them had just 
said. 


N THE dimness beside him, faintly illu- 

mined by the light of a curtained window, 
Sydney Breamer saw a glorious creature in 
pale chiffon, a girl lovelier than all other 
girls, and suffering because she might be 
made to go away from him at the command 
of an impossible father. This superb being 
and he had been miraculously brought to- 
gether; it was decreed that she should adore 
him. As for Lily, what she saw was the true 
light, so long awaited, at last radiant about a 
perfect head. To her the boy in the chair 
beside hers was like Saint George in shining 
armor—and if she personified the dragon, as 
she probably did, though perhaps rather 
mistily, the dragon may have borne some 
resemblance to a middle-aged gentleman 
closely related to her. 

“Do you hear what the orchestra’s play- 
ing?” Sydney asked almost inaudibly; and 
she nodded slowly, recognizing the pertinence 
of a composition called My Long Lost Sweetie 
Went Away. 

“T wish they wouldn’t play it though,” 
she murmured. “It—hurts.” 

She did not mean what an elderly person 
might have supposed she meant; for she im- 
plied no criticism of the composition or of the 
musicians—far from it; for a little silvery 
tear twinkled down her cheek as she went on, 
“Will you—will you remember how we sat 
here and listened to it—when I’m away, at 
that hateful Tarroway?” 

“Where?” he cried. 


” HEN I’m at Tarroway Lake. That’s 
where he says I’ve got to go.” 

“ Where? ” 

“At Tarroway Lake.” 

“Not at Miss Breakloft’s camp?” he al- 
most shouted. 

“Yes,” she returned, surprised. “Why?” 

““Well, if that isn’t queer!” he exclaimed, 
and his excitement was manifest in voice and 
gesture. “Now I know it isn’t any mere 
chance coincidence! Why, 
this is the strangest thing 
that ever happened!” 

“cc Why?” 

“Why, because,” the 
overjoyed youth returned. 
“That’s where I live. I 
live at Tannerstown, only 
four miles from there! 
That’s the very camp I 
was talking about! Don’t 
you see what it means? 
Why, we'll be practically 
together all summer! We 
can go canoeing about 
every other day, because 
Miss Breakloft likes me, 
and she’ll let me come 
over there practically 
whenever I want to— 
and I'll be there for 
picnics when they invite 
the men from Tanners- 
town, and dances every 
few nights—why, pretty 
near the whole t#me/” He 
- was so exuberant he 
— laughed for very joy; then 
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lots of the girls yet. NECSON 
You’d ‘cicihanea* 

“T wouldn’t,” he interrupted. “I don’t 
want to meet ’em. After—after yesterday— 
well, when you find out you’ve got the same 
theories,and it seems there’s something pretty 
strange, two people meeting each other, when 
only two days ago we didn’t know anything 
except just barely each other’s mere names, 
und—and all that—why, what I mean, why, 
the way I’d feel if you go away Monday, 
why ——” He gulped, so genuine was his 
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he became more serious. 
“And to think, only a 
minute ago, we were just about dying be- 
cause we thought we couldn’t see any more 
of each other after Monday, and we were 
pretty near crying on account of their play- 
ing My Long Lost Sweetie Went Away! Isn’t 
it wonderful, Lily?” 

“Yes,” she said thoughtfully. “It is. It’s 
just wonderful.” She looked preoccupied for 


Wet 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE 
HOPE CHEST 


N the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Louis XV of France sent to 
New Orleans a group of lovely girls. 
They were destined to become the 
wives of the aristocratic French settlers, 
and each girl brought with her into 
the new world a chest filled with laces, 
linens, all sorts of finery—and much 
silverware. This was her dowry from 
her king. 

Girls are still putting away pretty and 
useful articles against the time when a 
home of their own will have become more 
than a dream. If you have some young 
friend who is starting a hope chest, the 
Louisiana Pattern of Alvin Long-Life Plate 
is just the design that will please her. With 
its delicate tracery it suggests that far-away 
period which was so famous for its grace and 
beauty. It is extra-heavily plated and has 
the fashionable grey finish. 

Ask to see this charming design at your 
jeweler’s. And let us mail to you a leaflet 
picturing other Louisiana pieces. We will 
also send you free our booklet, “Setting 
the Table Correctly” by Oscar of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


If your jeweler should not happen to have the 
Louisiana, George Washington, Molly Stark or Luxor 
patterns, send us his name and we will mail you the 
articles direct on receipt: 6 Teaspoons, $3.60; 6 Des- 
sert Spoons, $7.00; 6 Dessert Forks, $7.00; 6 Dessert 
Knives (hollow handles), $11.25 ; 1 Butter Knife, $1.35; 
1 Sugar Spoon, $1.25. 


Alvin Silver Co., 20 West 47th St., New York 
Also Makers of Alvin Solid Silver 








ife Silver Plate 
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No pie 1s better 


The light, feathery fineness of Swans Down Cake Flour trans- 
forms plain pastry into a delicious delicacy, just as it does cake. 
In any patty case, tart, or pie-crust, this delicate soft flour gives a 
crisp flakiness and delightful “tenderness” not obtainable with other 
flour. And better news still—Swans Down pastry is more than 


i didied. teh cony of delicious, it is wholesome as well. 


“*Cake Secrets”’ if you 
do not desire the com- 

















You'll want this cake set! 


$1.00 ($1.25 west of Denver, 
$1.50 in Canada), for complete set of 
Sw. Down Cak 


such as we ourselves use. 
d lots and sell to you for exactly 


ists of: 
tented 1 Food tin 


It in this Set not 
Separate! 


No orders accepted for shipment 
outside United States or Canada 


SWANS DOWN 


| : | 


Trade 





Swans Down Cake Flour is so light and airy in itself—twenty- 
seven times as fine as good bread flour—in pastry, it can be mixed 
much more readily and more thoroughly with less liquid. For the 
same reason, when placed in the oven it expands more easily and 
at the same time more evenly. There is no such thing as soggy or 
tough pie-crust when properly made with Swans Down Cake Flour. 


Just try this recipe. The crust is so crisp and flaky it breaks at 
the touch of a fork. The Swans Down in the filling gives a won- 
derful smooth creaminess unusually delightful. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2210 First Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


Established 1856 


Also Makers of Instant Swans Down and Swans Down Wheat Bran 


Ask your grocer for Swans Down. If he does not have it, 
send us his name and we will see that you are supplied 


SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 30 years 
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than its crust! 
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No pie could be better 
than THIS crust 


All measurements are level. Have all ingredients ice cold. 

For any regular double crusted pie, use this recipe: 

1% cupfuls sifted SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
% teaspoonful salt 
\% teaspoonful baking powder 
¥ cupful shortening 

Ice water 

Sift flour, salt, and baking powder into a cold bowl. Add short- 
ening, cutting it to the flour with two knives, until the shortening 
is distributed through the flour in pieces the size of peas. Add the 
ice water by the tablespoonful, cutting it into the mixture with 
knife (or spatula). Do not add any more water than is required 
to lightly bind the ingredients. (The most common mistake in 
making pie crust is adding too much water.) 

When the paste forms a ball on the blade of a knife, twirl it around 
to clean the sides of the bowl and toss lightly onto floured board. 
Cut in half, putting one-half in the ice box while rolling out the 
other for the lower crust. Always roll away from you with quick, 
light strokes. 

Roll to about 4% inch thickness. Fit loosely on pie tin, trim 
edge, and pour in pie filling. 

Roll out upper crust, fold in center, and make several half inch 
cuts in the dough on the folded edge to allow steam to ——. 
Moisten edge of lower crust with water. Fit on top crust loosely; 
pinch edges together; trim dough. To impart glossy color brush 
top crust with milk. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) until well browned. 


The above recipe will make lower crust for two lemon pies. 


Lemon Filling 
1 cupfuls sugar Grated rind of 1 lemon 
cupful Swans Down Cake Flour 3 egg yolks 
ew grains salt 1 cupful boiling water 
Juice 1 lemon 1 teaspoonful butter 


Mix the dry ingredients and add to the beaten egg yolks. Add 
the rind and juice of a lemon and pour in the boiling water, while 
stirring constantly. Place in a double boiler over fire, stirring until 
thickened; then cook for ten minutes. Add the butter, pour into a 
baked pie shell and cover with a meringue made of three ae wiles, 
% hg of sugar and 1 teaspoonful of SWANS DOWN CAKE 
FLOUR, flavored with 1 teaspoonful of lemon juice. Bake in a 
slow oven until brown. 


SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR, as 
you know, has long been famous for 
making even the plainest, inexpen- 
sive cake delicious. It practically 
does away with cake failures. 
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My Heart 


(Continued from Page 103) 


a moment, and then, seeming to feel that she 
had not been enthusiastic enough, repeated, 
“Just wonderful!” 

“Oh, Lily!” he said. “That tune they’re 
playing, it seems to be for us after all. I 
mean ——” He hesitated, shy for an in- 
stant, then went on more boldly: ‘What I 
mean, we thought the same way about it. 
Each of us thought our long lost—I mean, as 
it were, J thought my long lost—sweetie, so 
to speak—was going away—because that’s 
what we are to each other, isn’t it?” 

She looked down, still seeming a little ab- 
sent and preoccupied. “I don’t just—I 
mean: How do you mean?” 

He leaned toward her, almost whisper- 
ing, shy but tender. ‘I mean—well, that’s 
what we are to each other, isn’t it? I mean, 
you’re my—my—I mean, aren’t you my— 
ny 

“Your what?” she asked. 


Aas he became bolder. Her left hand 
was upon the arm of her chair; he put 
his own hand over hers, and, whispering, fal- 
tered: “ Your—I mean my—my 4: 

“What?” she said, not moving. 

“My—my sweetie,” he stammered. “My 
sweetheart.” 

This latter is a pretty word, but he should 
have said neither; nor should he have put 
his hand over hers. For Lily was a thing of 
infinite sensitiveness, fragile in every way, 
elusive to herself, and preoccupied just then 
with her own amazing elusiveness. To her 
astonishment, the coincidence that had so 
rejoiced Mr. Breamer had strangely failed to 
exhilarate her. When he had shouted with 
rapture, she was dismayed to feel none re- 
sponding within her; and when he had gone 
on to sketch the transcendent summer they 
would have together, she had looked but 
blankly upon the picture he made. So 
treacherous, sometimes, is that “deeper na- 
ture” of which she often wrote in My Heart; 
and of such gossamer stuff is the bright veil 
of glamour a girl poet weaves, through which 
to gaze upon her archangels. 

When Sydney said “My sweetie,” some- 
thing changed within the workings of Lily’s 
mind. She did not know what it was that 
changed or why it did; but she knew that 
there was a change; and her sense of the 
alteration was emphasized when his hand, 
rather warm and damp with the warm eve- 
ning, touched hers. 
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“TSN’T this the most wonderful thing that 

ever happened?” he went on. “TI mean, 
when two people that are just getting en- 
gaged pe 

“Oh, no,” she said. “TI don’t g 

“Well, I mean, of course we’re almost en- 
gaged, and so ' 

“No,” she interrupted, withdrawing her 
hand; “TI don’t look at it just that way.” 

“‘T do,” hesaid serenely. 
“Because, of course, we 
almost are, after all we’ve 
said and everything. Lis- 
ten. I tell you what I'll 
do. Pll tell Russ my fam- 
ily wants me home, and 
l’ll get a ticket on the 
same train with you. That 
way we won’t have to be 
separated a single day 
practically. I'll get a par- 
lor car ticket right next 
to yours, or if there’s some- 
body already got that seat 
I'll ask ’em to change and 
vo sit somewheres else. 
And I'll tell Miss Breakloft youre my second 
cousin or something, so she’ll let me take you 
out canoeing and everything oftener than 
she would if she don’t think we’re related or 
anything. Oh, Lily—sweetheart—won’t it be 
grand?” 

She looked at. him strangely. “Well,” 
she said, in an expressionless voice. “Oh, I 
don’t know. Maybe not—not so very.” 

He stared at her. “What?” 

“T don’t believe it would be,” she said. 
“That is, not so very, probably.” 

No wonder the boy was startled, then 
amazed, then dumfounded, for naturally he 
knew little of the instabilities wrought by 
love miracles, and of the hearts of girl poets. 














For this magic is like the winding of a deli- 
cate wire spring that can be kept wound 
by only the greatest care; any slightest un- 
knowing touch may release it; and then its 
power is spent. So lightly the spell may be 
dispersed, indeed, that most young lovers, as 
well as parents, who have brought serious- 
ness to bear upon it, have found their so- 
lemnity wasted, often painfully. Young Mr. 
Sydney Breamer and middle-aged Mr. Dodge 
had both made this mistake. 


YDNEY’S transfiguration, a glorifying 

done within Lily’s eyes, was a process 
that could work backward as well as for- 
ward—there was an excellent eraser on the 
other end of the pencil. The untransfiguration 
was even more rapid than the transfiguration 
had been, the one being as inexplicable to 
Lily as the other. 

And as the joyous boy beside her had 
talked on happily of the glorious summer 
they would have together, the untransfigu- 
ration became complete; it was like the 
removal of coronation robes from the sump- 
tuous figure of a king, revealing an ordinary 
nobody who had worn them. 

When the two young people had sat down 
in their two secluded chairs, not half an hour 
earlier, Lily beheld her companion as a being 
bright with the true light; but by the time 
Sydney called her “sweetheart” again, she 
saw beside her, not a young archangel, but 
just an ordinary, rather freckled boy, like a 
thousand other boys—and she discovered 
that this altogether commonplace and un- 
thrilling person’s nose was shinier than she 
liked noses to be. This was her final intimate 
observation of him, and was not unrelated to 
a previous discovery of hers that George 
Washington had a good chin. 

She jumped up. “Let’s go back and 
dance,” she said briskly. 

But it was not with the dazed Sydney that 
she danced, though she danced merrily the 
whole evening, and was still clapping her 
hands for more dancing when the tom-tom 
players firmly put the instruments into their 
cases. 


’ THE way home Sydney was laconic 

with his inquiring host, Mr. Johnston. 
“Oh, I guess I could have cut in and danced 
with her, if I’d been willing to try all night. 
These girls in your town are pretty funny,” 
he said gloomily. ‘Guess I better learn their 
style and do a little picking up and dropping 
myself. I won’t fall for the next one as easy, 
thank you.” 

By that time Lily was already writing in 
her book: “‘ What a funny girl I am—always 
thinking some ridiculous thing is a ‘true 
light,’ or something like that. Really, I’m 
too absurd!” And, at the breakfast table 
the next morning, she looked demurely at 
her serious mother, and at her father, whose 
face was growing care- 
worn with the effort to 
remain of a determined 
aspect. 

“Are you still bound 
to send me to Lake Tar- 
roway?” Lily inquired. 

“Yes,” Mr. Dodge re- 
plied with quiet firmness. 
“I’ve asked your mother 
to see that your trunk is 
packed today. We’ve 
quite made up our minds 
to insist upon it, Lily.” 

“T wouldn’t,” she sug- 
gested lightly. 

“Why not?” 

She laughed. “If you’re bound I’ve got 
to go to a girls’ camp, all right—though I’d 
rather not. But don’t send me to Miss 
Breakloft’s. There’s a silly boy hangs around 
there, and he’d pester me all summer.” 

“What boy?” Mr. Dodge asked, frowning. 

“The one you’re worrying about,” she 
said. 

Her father set his coffee cup down into its 
saucer with a’ clink of china loud enough to 
cause his wife some apprehension. With his 
hand to his forehead, he said to her: “Look 
up some other camp—any other camp. Take 
her abroad—take her anywhere. Not for 
her sake, but for mine. J don’t want to go 
crazy trying to understand her!” 





OD nit let your face toch — 
His pillow until your skin has been 


thoroughhy cleansed. 








My dear—tomorrow’s complexion is the result of 
tonight’s “‘three minutes’’ 


W 


HEN I started to tumble into bed with only a casual 
washing of my face, she exclaimed—that lovely creature 


I’ve always admired from afar—that each night she cleanses 
her skin of every particle of dirt in “‘three golden minutes” 
which she calls her own! 


— but what a worth-while three minutes. 


‘ec “ Fs é y 
A luxurious cleansing is a matter of only three minutes 


For Daggett 


& Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream —this special cold cream 
of such pureness that doctors prescribe it, cleanses, revives 
and smooths out all those tired lines. —Then through sleep 
my skin functions naturally and when I waken it is fresh 
and radiant for the new day.’’ 


85c and $1.50. 











HOW TO USE THOSE | 
“THREE 
GOLDEN MINUTES” 


I Smooth a cool, restful coat 
of Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream all over 
your face and neck with your 
finger tips or with cotton 
wrung out of cold water. 


I I Leave the luxurious 
cream on for a minute 





to sink deep in your pores 
where the unseen dirt is 
lodged and to allow it to 
revive your skin. 


I I I Wipe off the cleans- 

ing cold cream and 
the dirt that clings to it, 
with upward strokes of a 
soft cloth. Then if you wish 
—dash cold water over your 
face to close the clean pores. 
And there you are—with 
your skin pore-clean . .. 
soft and relaxed as a child's 
+.» ready now for a night 
of real, beauty-giving rest. 





She suggested that if I too wished to know the magic 
of ‘‘three golden minutes’’ never to let my face touch its 
pillow until my skin had been thoroughly cleansed with 
this perfect cold cream. For after all—tomorrow’s com- 
plexion is the result of tonight’s care. 


Give your skin this daily cleansing for six nights in 
succession—and then notice the difference! 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream—the white package 


with the red bands—can be had at any department or drug store. 
Generous sized tubes 10c, 25c, 50c. Dressing table jars 35c, 50c, 


For a refreshing skin-surprise there’s a “Try-It-Yourself” trial 
tube waiting for you—Free. Send the coupon below. 
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ECT 
COLD CREAM 


PER 





Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 4012 

214 West 14th St., New York, or 

165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada 

Please send me the trial tube of the Perfect Cold Cream 
you offer above. 


Name. 





Address 
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ROYAL 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 
Gets 


L the dirt by Air Alone 


People Who Investigate and Make 
Real Comparisons Choose the Royal 


O know the real difference between elec- 

tric cleaners, you must see them in action 
—see them actually doing the work they are 
intended to do. 


Then, and then only, can you completely 
realize what a vast difference there is between 
Royal Cleaning and ordinary cleaning. 


Then, and then only, can you realize how 
completely and quickly Royal cleans your rugs 
by air alone. 


That is why people who investigate, and 
make real comparisons, choose the Royal. 


Comparison is what Royal most desires. Do not 
buy a cleaner without investigating Royal. You cannot, 
in fairness to yourself, afford to remain 

uninformed. 

Not only is Royal the most highly 
perfected rug cleaner, but also, with the 
aid of its attachments, indispensable for 
cleaning upholstered furniture, bedding, 
curtains, lamp shades, clothing, furs, 

closed cars, etc. 


The Royal preserves and renews, 
because it 
“Gets All the Dirt by Air Alone” 


There is a Royal Dealer near you. 
If you don’t know his name, write us. 


The P. A. Geier Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrator, Royal Hair 
Cutter, Royal Drier, Royal Clothes Washer 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


hung on for over a year. His second wife 
was the only one I liked. She was really a 
nice girl. Couldn’t hold Jasper though. She 
divorced him.” 

“How many has he had?” 

Davis threw back his head as if to rumi- 
nate. “You’d really have to ask him—three, 
I think; both divorced, except this one.” 

“More humane than killing them.” 


“THE second one hada mind. She could 
paint too. Did some very nice work 

for one of Marley’s exhibitions. I don’t know 
what’s become of her. I think she married 
some rich old bird and went to Albany.” 

Jasper’s wife, who had noticed their at- 
tention focused on her, asked her husband 
who they were. 

“You know Kelly.” 

“But the others?” 

“Davis has a couple of theaters for play- 
things—rotten with money, and he’s not a 
patch on Wolverton. Wolverton can’t 


count his. He’s a kind of fool—thinks he’s 
an artist.” 
“And isn’t?” 


“All right for moonlight on the lake—fills 
in the blank spaces at exhibitions. Runs 
around looking for inspirations—kind of a 
sentimentalist.” 

Mrs. Jasper turned her perfect blond head 
to get another look at Kent. The meal 
over, he had stopped to speak to someone 
at the door, and she noted his sleek black 
head and the matchless cut of his evening 
clothes. ‘Have Wolverton to dinner, why 
don’t you?” 

Jasper looked at his wife and grinned sar- 
donically. ‘‘That’s the idea; that might do. 
Looking for a new playmate, Camilla?” 

““You’re not very entertaining.” 

Rage, hardly controlled at all, blackened 
his face. ‘Don’t you see it’s because you 
don’t know anything?” he countered harshly. 
“Nothing. You won’t learn anything. Can 
I entertain an empty piece of crockery?” 

“Say a few more things like that, and you 
can pay me alimony too.” 

“Tt’s all you want,” he muttered, ‘“‘there’s 
only one woman in the world who isn’t after 
alimony.” 

“You wish you had her back, don’t you?” 

Jasper’s face was tragic. Hate and 
thwarted desire and utter, lonely wretched- 
ness looked out of his dark eyes at the impas- 
sive golden girlacross from him. ‘ No, I don’t 
want her back. Not that I don’t want her. 
But I’d sooner have you around, dear heart, 
because I can’t make you suffer. You 
haven’t the capacity.” 

The ugly dialogue went on as people across 
the room pointed out the beautiful Mrs. Jas- 
per, third wife of the 
noted artist, who was so 


he needed to know she had told him. She 
was poor and lived in a cheap boarding 
house with her child. Her husband was 
dead or had run off. She did not talk of him 
and of her background; she told nothing. 
Kent learned to respect her silence. 

Yet they became friends in an unintimate 
way. When the sittings were over and the 
awning spread over the skylight, they often 
had a half hour together, with cool drinks 
and sandwiches, and Kent told her something 
of the artist’s life and what it meant to him— 
what all life meant to him, for that matter. 
She did not answer much. It was like talking 
to himself, he found, except that the silent 
charm of her companionship was there, and 
she was increasingly beautiful to look at. No 
pose which she could take was awkward. 

“Tt’s getting better,” he would tell her, 
and she would smile in her fugitive way. 


ENT loved her smile, just as he liked to 

feel her eyes upon him, as they often 
were. She watched him, and he was both 
flattered and disturbed by it. For some- 
times, in the still afternoons, Kent forgot 
his picture in a wondering as to how the soft 
dark hair would feel under his hand and what 
would happen if, as he arranged her pose, he 
should bend his lips to her neck. But he had 
decided to do nothing of the sort. For he 
certainly didn’t intend to marry a girl from 
nowhere who had a child, and he didn’t in- 
tend to treat her lightly. 

He liked her far too well. 

They were through with the sitting one day 
in August when the houseman came up with 
some tall glasses topped with green mint and 
a tray of sandwiches, and the early evening 
papers for Kent. 

“Now we'll take off the hungry look,” 
laughed Kent. 

“You’ve almost permanently destroyed 
it,” said Stella. 

But looking at her, Kent saw it still in her 
eyes. He knew now that the baffled, starved 
look was deeper than lack of food could make 
it. He picked up the newspaper as they 
— eating, and she turned to put on her 

at. 

‘Ah, what a shame,” he said; “here’s a fel- 
low I know who’s killed himself.” 

“Why?” she asked indifferently. 

“Doesn’t say. He was always a moody 
chap—fine artist though.” 

“Artist? What was his name?” 

“Very well-known one. I saw him on the 
street just the other day, and I was going to 
speak to him about you. He could really 
make you famous, Stella.” 

She looked over his shoulder, and he heard 
a gasp of horror. Turning, he saw her face 
dead white. “Did you 
know Jasper?” 





desperately in love with 
her. 


VERYONE exhib- 

ited at Marley’s 
who could, Kent Wolver- 
ton was explaining to 
Stella Demarest. Though 
the exhibition was a so- 
called private one, it was 
very important. She had 
been posing for him for a 
month now. The first 
sketches had been de- 
stroyed. He had been so 
discouraged that he al- 
most abandoned the job, 
but Stella had asked him 
to try it again and he 
had agreed to try once 
more. 

From the time of the 
second beginning things 
had gone better. Kent, 
who had planned to spend 
much of the summer 
yachting off the Maine 
coast, found himself de- 
termined to stay in New 
York and finish the picture. He had never 
worked so hard onanything. The afternoons 
he spent working on it were the center of his 
life for the time. After his first interest in 
Stella and the announcement about her 
baby, he had left her alone personally. All 





“But suicide—it’s hor 
rible!” she said. 


E THOUGHT she 

was going to faint as 
he helped her to a chair 
And even then Kent did 
not guess. He thought 
that she must have been 
on the brink of suicide 
herself, and that the idea 
sickened her. ‘Jasper 
was an odd, half-balanced 
chap,” he said, “never 
normal. 

“Normal people don’t 
do that. And we must 
try to keep normal.” 

Her eyes were closed, 
arid her face white as 
death. 

A thought came to 
Kent that she would look 
so beautiful, so distant 
if—and as she sat there 
so helpless and pallid 
all Kent’s carefully and 
properly made resolu- 
tions were speedily dis- 
solved. He found himself kneeling beoide 
her, pushing back her smooth hair and let- 
ting loose the flood of accumulated tender- 
ness and desire in him. 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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Clean, wash and drain fish. Dredge with 
flour or cornmeal and fry in Mazola. Fish 
fried in Mazola will not be grease-soaked and 
is therefore more palatable and wholesome. 
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This Will Make aa 


: : the HEARTS of 
|| Many Women Think = ;QreNep 


IF you like “ Corn- 
on-the-Cob” you 
can’t help liking 





) OMEN who dislike the idea 


! of frying with grease, demand Mazola—for this 
Pigs delicious, pure salad 
Mazola because they know it is a pure and cooking oil is as 


good to eat as the corn 
from which it comes. 


| They know what “edible source” Qo ®) 
| means—that Mazola is made from the | 
. hearts of golden corn. Please read panel 
to the right. 


vegetable oil from an edible source. ‘ 


AZOLA-FRIED foods 


are never grease-soaked or indi- 
gestible. You will never go back to the 
old-fashioned way of frying with grease, 
once you try Mazola. 


Mazola is a pure, wholesome fat—an 
oil that’s so palatable and healthful that 
many mothers give a spoonful or two to 
their children. 


Send for this Beautiful ‘Recipe Book 


containing over 100 delightful recipes for preparing 
foods. It’s yours for the asking. Write Corn Products 
Refining Company, Department 12, Argo, Illinois 
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OUR linoleum will last longer, look 
better and clean easier if you polish 
it occasionally with Johnson’s Liquid 
Wax. It brings out the pattern—protects 
linoleum from wear—and imparts a beau- 
tiful, dirt-repellent surface which washes 


off like a piece of glass. Endorsed by all 


the leading manufacturers of linoleum. 


The easy way to wax floors and linoleum 


is with a Johnson Weighted Polishing 


polishes the floor easily. 








Cleans ~ Polishes and Protects 


Brush. It spreads the Wax evenly and 


This offer is wish at navetiinas. drug, grocery, hardware and paint stores. 
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Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the ideal polish 
for all of your floors—wood, tile, marble, 
rubber, etc. It will make them beautiful— 
easy to care for—they won't be slippery— 
and will not heel print. 


The economical way to buy Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax is in gallons-at $4.00, or half- 
gallons at $2.40. When you start buying 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax in the large sizes, 
write us for a lamb’swool mitt for polishing 
furniture—Free and Postpaid. 


$4.90 Floor Polishing Outfit —$3.50 


4a: This Offer Consists of 
DEPARTMENT | —Johnson’s Weighted Kolishing Brush (with Wax Applier) ..... 2. ee ees 
. 1—Pint Johnson’s Liquid Wax (for polishing linoleum, floors and furniture)... . . 
1—Pint Johnson's Kleen Floor (for cleaning floors before waxing) . ......s.-. 
|—Johnson Book on Home Beautifying iiawek ss cS ae eek «oe ae 

A Saving of $1.40! 


- $3.50 


$4.90 


If your dealer cannot furnish 


She Ideal 
“Furniture 


“Polish 





Johnson’s Liquid Wax cleans, pol- 
ishes, preserves and protects—all 
in one operation. It imparts a 
beautiful, dry, glass-like polish 
which will not gather dust and 
lint or show finger prints. Takes 
all the drudgery from dusting. 





Johnson’s Liquid Wax rejuvenates , 
varnish and gives a delightful air 
of immaculate cleanliness wher- 
ever used. It is easy to apply and 
polish. 
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the outfit, mail your order and $3.50 direct to us. 
Ask for a FREE copy-of the Johnson Book on Home Beautifying at Best Paint or Hardware stores in your neighbor- 
hood. Or mail us 10c to cover postage and wrapping. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, ‘Tie Wood Finishing Authorities” Dept. L.H.J. 10, RACINE, WIS. 


Brantford, Canada West Drayton, Mddx., Eng. Sydney, Australia 
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“Darling Stella,” he said incoherently, 
“we're going to get rid of the hungry look for- 
ever. We’re going to be happy. Do you care 
alittle? Just a little? Oh, you must, or you 
wouldn’t have made me care so. I’ma fool, 
Stella, darling. You’re the only person on 
earth that matters.” 

She did not faint. She pushed him away 
very gently and stood staring at him, her 
pale cheeks pointed now with red. “Oh, I 
must go.” 

“Let me drive you home—today—please, 
Stella.” 

She shook her head. “No, please. Let me 
go now.” And she was gone. 

Even Kent could not pursue her through 
the streets. He had not lost his head enough 
for that. Besides he was still tremulous with 
delight at his discovery, brushing aside all 
obstacles. It didn’t matter about the child. 
Stella was only a child herself. Whatever 
the complication was, it should be 
taken care of. He didn’t care. With 


King (ophetua 
(Continued from Page wa 


had treated her so brutally that she had left 
him before their child was born. New York 
was like that, thought Kent cynically—al- 
ways after a sensation. 

He abandoned the idea of detectives. Per- 
haps he would go away after Marley’s exhi- 
bition opened. But on the chance that she 
might come there, he would wait. If she had 
cared, she wouldn’t have run away—unless 

rhaps somewhere there was a husband or 
over whom she cared for more. Marley’s 
opened with a flourish on Friday afternoon. 
It was not a sensational exhibit—only an 
important one, at which perhaps more pic- 
tures were sold than at any other. 


He turned away abruptly and idly looked 
at the wall ahead of him, to see what else 
Marley had placed. Marley was no snob. He 
was completely independent, and no one 
knew whose pictures would have the place of 
honor. mn Kent’s = began to focus in 
interest and surprise. There was something 
familiar —— sas 

He drew nearer—as near as he could get to 
the canvas which had the central place in the 
long, soft-carpeted gallery, an amazing pic- 
ture. The blur of a rainy night, the glistening 
of a confectioner’s window, with Topard in- 
dicated on it, the bareheaded girl with averted 
face in the pose of a beggar, and opposite her 
the central figure—for which the rest was 
only background—the sleek face of the man 
of the world, his charitable smile turned on 
the girl. The man’s face, kindly, vacant, 
fatuous, was the main concern of the artist. 
Into it had gone a skill and an understanding 

which Kent recognized as superb. It 
was a portrait of himself, a portrait 





plenty of money anything could be 
adjusted, since she obviously was not 
happy. He would make her happy; 
he’d marry her; soft, sweet thoughts 
became so tumultuous that Kent 
could hardly wait to tell her. 


T DID not occur to him at once 

that he might have frightened her 
away. But by the end of the next day 
he knew that. For Stella Demarest 
did not come again. He had her ad- 
dress, left with him in case he wanted 
to send messages about sittings. 
When he was sure she was not coming 
to pose, he went straight to the ad- 
dress she had given him. The untidy 
woman was again sweeping the steps. 
She told him that Mrs. Demarest and 
her baby had gone away—she did not 
know where—and gaped at his anger 
and discomfiture. 

In the ensuing days all Kent’s fine 
poise, all his power over himself and 
over the world, seemed to have been 
destroyed in a sudden catastrophe. 
He had known plenty of women before 
and been rather often in love, pleas- 
antly, even eagerly. But he had 
never guessed at this dark, wasting 
passion which, when it was thwarted, 
made one turn to any weapon of de- 
fense or offense, made him want to set 
detectives on the trail of Stella Dema- 
rest, made the days and nights so 
vacant and tortured that, if he had 
not hung to the hope of Stella’s re- 
turn, he knew how desolate and how 
near hating life a man could come. 

He had his picture. The picture 
was near completion. He did very 
little more, but he hung over it and 
one day took the canvas to Marley’s. 
Much as he hated to part with it 
he had a romantic hope that Stella 
might come to see her picture ex- 
hibited. She had been interested in 
it. Marley looked at the picture and 
then at Kent. “Lost your money?” 
he asked. 

“ Why? ” 

“Tt’s too good for a rich man,” said 
Marley; ‘“‘you never could have done 
that a yearago. Who were you work- 
ing with in Paris? And who’s the 
gicl? There’s something familiar 
about that face. What have you 
called it? ‘Hunger’—not bad, is it? 
You’ve caught it all right. Sure I’ll 
hangit. Not in a corner either. We 
open next week, you know. You may 
get some very decent notices on this.” 


ENT left the picture and went 
away. He had little interest in 
where he was going. New York was 
no longer friendly and inviting and 
his possession. It was baffling and 
thwarting and unfriendly. He was 





Kentucky «Mountain 
Burial 


By Percy MacKaye 


H, THEY have carried Blanche Nolan 
Tiny el tke gadeee eee 
ey tell us can perish, 
They tell us the loving can die. 


But when I think of Blanche Nolan 
I wish some day I could lie 

So young and good in remembrance 
All up on a mountain so high. 


“Tis Blanche was her name of whiteness, 
And white was her winding sheet, 

And white and green like a home lily bush 
Her memory blooms as sweet. 


Kind neighbors builded the coffin 
And carried it down in a cart. 

They laid away there her body; 
They never laid there her heart. 


They bore the box on their shoulders 
Down over the rain-dew'd trail, 

Where Bob White called from the blade-stack 
And Sweet-Tater sang through the pale. 


All down through the late blooms of August 
They carried their dead May queen, 
All up through the farewell summers 
Her who had known but sixteen. 


Till dumb on a spur of Pine Mountain 
They stood in a ring around; 
Father and mother and sistren, 
Amid a stifled sound. 


But soon the sound grew tender— 
A hymning small and slow: 

Neighbors and kin were strewing 
High-bright and golden glow, 


And far the shadowy forests 
Dappled with sudden sun 

Where Christ, the Mountain Shepherd, 
Sprang forth to fetch His own. 


Like a shining youth He reached there 
And sheltered His lamb away 

From blows of the nailing hammer 
And clutch of the falling clay. 


So there they have left Blanche Nolan 
All up on the mountain so high, 

And home through the farewell summers 
They are scattering far and nigh. 


And now, when I think of Blanche Nolan, 
I know ‘tis a tombstone lie 

That ever the good can perish 
Or ever the loving can die. 


which mocked at his lazy charity, at 
his self-satisfaction, which ridiculed 
them in presenting them. He saw his 
contentment staring at him, his slight 
superiority, his self-surety. 


ARLEY’S soft white hand 

touched his shoulder. “They 
like your ‘Hunger,’ boy,” he said. “I 
think it’s going to take you out of 
the rich amateur class maybe. Isn’t 
this a remarkable study?” 

Kent heard words coming from his 
own choked throat. Marley did not 
know it was a portrait of Kent—that 
was clear. The picture was a portrait 
of an incident, a mood, a character. 
Kent knew. But the dealer did not. 

“Who did it, Marley?” 

“Well,” said Marley, “it’s unsigned. 
But between ourselves it’s a woman— 
the only woman I know who can do 
work like that. She’s been in the 
public eye a lot just lately, poor girl. 
I’ve had this a month now.” 

“Who is it?” 

Marley grew increasingly confi- 
dential. “Keep it under your hat; it’s 
the second Mrs. Jasper, the one Hen- 
drik left his money to. He never got 
over that girl, and he was right. She 
was worth a thousand of that little 
comedy-queen actress he consoled 
himself with.” 

Kent found himself turning over 
the leaves of the thin catalogue. “40— 
King Cophetua.” 

Marley was still at his elbow. 
“King Cophetua, she called it—you 
remember the story, the king who 
married the beggar girl. She’s hit off 
his stupid, fatuous, conceited face; 
yet there’s that air of royalty, the 
sense of kindly condescension. Now 
all the pictures you’ve ever seen of 
that incident have put a crown on 
Cophetua and the accent on the beau- 
tiful beggar girl. It’s a new idea—a 
modern, that Mrs. Jasper is.” 

The words “Mrs. Jasper” brought 
Kent back to earth. He had no doubt 
now as to who Mrs. Jasper was. “It’s 
excellent,” he said. ‘Excuse me, 
Marley; I’m in a rush just now.” 


N THE last weeks Kent had known 

deprivation and longing, but he was 
unprepared for what had come over 
him now. He was humiliated and 
despised by the. one person who had 
ever made him feel deeply, and under 
the humiliation was the last feeling, of 
hopelessness. If that was what she 
thought, there was no hope. He had 
found her and lost her. 

“King Cophetua,” he kept saying 
over and over to himself; ‘‘ King Co- 
phetua.” He vaguely recalled the old 
legend and the old verse about the 








bored with the red tape which he had 

to tie to secure his aunt’s fortune, 

with the conferences about the disposition 
of his fortune so that greater fortune might 
be acquired. He was bored with his friends’ 
gossiping about the latest sensation, of 
Hendrik Jasper, who, before his suicide, had 
left his third wife a generous annuity, but 
the bulk of his money to the second wife 
who had divorced him. Jasper’s second wife, 
divorcée, was the center of every conversa- 
tion—her beauty, her gift for painting, her 
charm which had held Jasper even after he 


emma 


Kent looked about to see where “‘Hunger’”’ 
had been hung. Marley had done well by it. 
It had a good place. A little cluster of people 
was before it, and from where he stood it 
could be seen. Sickening longing came over 
Kent. Stella stood out—in her picture—as 
he had hoped. It was not his work, but 
Stella—imploring, wistful,. dignified, even in 
request for necessity, mysterious and alone. 
Where was she now—with nothing being 
done to keep that look from her eyes? 


king who had fallen in love with the 
beggar maid. He must look it up. 
When he got home after a vague, undi- 
rected walk, he called up his bookseller. 
“There must be a book about King Cophe- 
tua,” he began. “Have you got it? This is 
Wolverton—Kent Wolverton.” 
“Memoirs, sir?” 
“No, not memoirs, so far as I know. As 
I remember, it’s a poem. Find me a poem— 
find me everything about King Cophetua.” 


(Continued on Page 111) 













— ex and Lisk “Better Quality” Enameled Ware. 
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You Can Mlovave 


Have Coffee 


that Exactly Suits You 


by using this New Lisk Percolator 


Whether operating at full 


capacity or less, it eliminates 
guess-work and enables you, by 
timing, to make delicious, uni- 
form coffee easily and quickly. 


The Lisk Percolator is Scientifically 


and Mechanically Right 
The shapely seamless body is 


spun out of steel over which are 
fused three coats of Lisk famous 
“Better Quality” enamel—pure 
white inside—choice of 
beautiful colors outside. This vitre- 
ous enamel coating is non-porous 
and acid-resisting. It neither absorbs any 
residue from the coffee nor imparts any 
flavor or taste to the coffee. As Easy to 
Clean as China. Does not tarnish but 
retains its original beauty and lustre. 


our 


The square handle prevents slipping in 


the hand. 





High Pattern 
Made in both Hot and Cold Water Valve Types 


“Run no Risk—Be sure it’s Lisk’’ 


Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Is 


Makers of the Famous Lisk Self-Basting Roast- 
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rm you remember, Dick, how happy I was the eve- 
ning I came home and found my new Sellers here— 
a wonderful surprise from you? I thought it quite the 
loveliest thing I had ever seen—all snowy-white enamel, 
smooth Porceliron table top and shining hardware, soft 
blue decorations and sparkling glass drawer pulls. Even 
the fascinating book of Sellers modernized kitchen 
yom I had sent for, hadn't done justice to its beauty. 
simply adored it! 


But that isn’t the reason I love it so much now. It’s 
because of all the enchanting things it does for me. I 
feel as if some gracious fairy lived inside it, to do my 
bidding and anticipate my wants. 


Such delightful things happen! I need a pan from the 
lower shelf, open the door—and, behold! The shelf 
comes sliding forward to wee the pan at my fingers 
ends. I pull the table ~ orward, to give more work- 
ing space—and, see! The drawers beneath come forward 
with it, so that I need not struggle to reach and open them. 


I raise the cupboard curtain—it disappears. And be- 
hind it is revealed a full-width Porceliron-covered space 
that I can add to my working room. 


G. I. Setters & Sons Company, Elwood, Indiana + 


October, 1924 








What ajoy the modernized kitchen 
is! Gone are the old-time built-in 
cupboards, with their inelastic space. 
In their place are the Sellers Cabinet 
and the Sellers Utility Closets—cost- 
ing only about half as much; port- 
able, adaptable; masterpieces of fine 
cabinetwork, and filled with conven- 
iences that no built-in cupboards can 


offer. 





A space just above the roll curtain 
turns out to be a plush-lined silverware 
drawer. The flour bin pulls down for 
filling. The casters have little borax- 
filled cups to keep ants out. 


And so it is all through my Sellers, 
Dick—a drawer that reveals itself as 
metal-lined for bread and cake—a rack 
to hold my cookbook open—little com- 
partments for tickets and change—I 
seem to discover something new and 
helpful every time I use it. 


They call it the cabinet of ‘‘Fifteen 
Famous Features’’—but I’m sure that 
already I have found fifty. And the 
time and work they save me, no one 
but myself can ever know! 

ee, 

The Sellers booklet, ‘‘Your Kitchen as It 
Should Be,’’ describing the modernized kitchen 
built around the Sellers Cabinet and the Sellers 


Utility Closets, will be sent free to anyone 
who asks. 


Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 


SEELERS 


Bis tC HSM 


i BL Bk. S 


Y melbing new and helpfiil every time Y use il 

















The Sellers KlearFront, 
with telescoping Porceliron 
worktable, gives 42% more 
Porceliron-covered working 
space. Sellers Cabinets may 
be had in a new gray enamel 
finish, white enamel and 
golden oak. 


ce 





The new Sellers Utility 
Closets cost less than built- 
in closets and turn waste 
floor space into convenient 
storage cupboards for dishes, 
linens, cleaning things, or 
clothes. Finished in white 
enamel, walnut or oak. 
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“Well, Mr. Wolverton, we’ll do our best.” 

“Listen,” said Kent grimly, “I want the 
legend and the poems—or whatever they 
are—here tonight at my house—special mes- 
senger—or you lose five hundred dollars’ 
worth of trade this year.” 

The voice on the other end of the line 
promised compliance definitely. 

“And now,” said Kent to himself sar- 
donically, “to purchase my portrait.” 

He got Mr. Marley on the telephone. 

“That picture— King something or other, 
Marley—I’'ll buy it. But I want it taken 
down and delivered now. I’ll pay whatever 
the woman wants, or more. I know you hate 
to break up your exhibition. But I want the 
picture. I’m sailing for Europe, and I’m 
taking it with me.” 

“T wish I could,” answered the dealer; 
“but I tell you, Kent, that picture’s not only 
not for sale, but it’s been withdrawn. Since 
you were in here, the artist—you know who— 
has taken it out. : I tried to make her see—I 
don’t know what she had up her sleeve, I’m 
sure; but I couldn’t help it. She says she had 
not meant to have it exhibited, only—well, 
you know who it was; she says that in the 
last few days she had forgotten the exhibition 
opened, and so on. Women, you know. I’d 
just as soon talk to her again and try ——”’ 

“No. Let it go.” Kent hung up the tele- 
phone, wondering why Stella Jasper had 
taken away her picture. 

The bookseller had left a number of books. 
Some of them contained the briefest of ref- 
erences to the fabled king. But he had taken 
Kent at his word and sent every book in his 
stock which mentioned Cophetua. 

“He was not such a bad old bird,” thought 
Kent grimly as he read. “He married the 
girl, and she was apparently willing.” 

As he read the simple story, and the poem 
founded on it his face grew taut. It was a 
provocative poem. King Cophetua had got 
the girl he wanted! He decided not to be 
home for dinner, thereby throwing into the 
receptive hands of the cook and houseman a 
brace of fine partridges. Instead he went to 


the club and set a little gossip in motion to 
find out about Stella Jasper. She was living 
y alone in an apartment somewhere. He set 


a clerk to find out where and, after diligent 
telephoning, the clerk reported that it was 
at a certain number in Gramercy Park. 
When he rang the bell of her apartment, 
Kent trembled inwardly. He had not seen 


King (ophetua 


(Continued from Page 109) 


her since that last awakening moment when 
he had held her in his arms. The maid said 
she was at home. Kent gave his name, plan- 
ning his next move, if she said she wouldn’t 
see ; 
There was no need for a next move. He 
waited in a little room, inexpensively fur- 
nished. Beside the wall, half-and-hurriedly 
crated stood a picture—the one of Cophetua, 
he guessed, reclaimed from Marley’s. He 
turned his back on it firmly and stood watch- 
ing the doorway. Through the parted curtains 
he saw her coming from another room. She 
was giving a child to a uniformed nurse, 
and as she did so Kent wondered that he had 
ever doubted that she would be beautiful 
with a child in her arms. At the sight of her 
all his resentment and humiliation changed 
into longing and a queer sudden pity for 
Jasper. She was dressed in gray again, soft, 
silken gray, and her hair was bound around 
her head like a boy’s cap. But as she raised 
her eyes to Kent, he saw, to his amazement, 
the hungry look still there. 

“You’ve come for an apology,” she said, 
“and you deserve it. I meant to exhibit the 
thing at first. Ihadto. I needed the money 
awfully. I didn’t have anything when I 
married Hendrik, and when I ran away from 
him, I had nothing—nothing at all except 
what I could get by selling a few things. I 
had nothing left to sell on the day I begged 
from you. But as I looked at you in front of 
Topard’s, it seemed to me that I could do 
that picture; so I begged for food and for the 
money to buy materials. After I’d posed for 
you, I knew I was all wrong. I still meant to 
exploit you and sell the picture. But the 
picture wasn’t you.” 

“Oh, yes, it was,” said Kent. “It certainly 
was me then. And I want it to be mea little 
longer.” 

“You're not fatuous as that thing is,”’ said 
the girl. She gave the picture a queer look. 
“T thought, when I painted it, that all men 
were either cruel or fatuous. I’m not so sure 
now. They seem now to be either—either 
pathetic—or fine.” 

Kent smiled down at her. In one moment 
he knew he would stroke that soft smooth 
hair again. “But still, I want to be Cophetua,” 
he argued, “because this is what they say of 
him.” He quoted softly: 


““Cophetua sware a royal oath: 
‘This beggar maid shall be my queen!’” 





Order the following booklets from the Service 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel- 
phia: 

PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with valuable timely advice as to 
health, clothing and necessary preparations. 
Letters will be mailed monthly. Please state 
when the baby is expected. Price for series, 
25 cents. 

MILK FORMUL# FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain sug- 
gestions for the feeding of children from one 
week to six years of age. Price, 10 cents. 

NEW JOURNAL BuNGALOwsS. Price, 50 cents. 

NEw Journat Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 cents. 

How to Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

Wuat You SHouLp KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLe House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HousE GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw Baskets. An enlarged edi- 
tion, with no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 

Hlow To SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 

PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet just 
published. Price, 20 cents. 

THE COMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLE 
House. Price for each article, 10 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 


Tue Bripe’s Boox. Charmingly illustrated 
designs for the entire trousseau and many 
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Helpful Ladies Ftome Journal Books 


valuable suggestions for the wedding arrange- 
ments. Price, 15 cents. 


Fall edition contains 
Price, 5 cents. 


PRACTICAL STYLES. 
twenty-four pages. 


MASQUERADE Costumes. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


Your CHILDREN’s CLotTHES. Twenty-four 
pages of simple and easily made garments for 
children, with complete and understandable 
instructions for cutting and making. Price, 
15 cents. 


Tue MATERNITY Book. New edition. It illus- 
trates attractive, sensible clothes for maternity 
wear, as well as all the necessary garments for 
the layette. Patterns supplied for all designs 
shown. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one-process 
method of smocking, and shows forty designs, 
with many delightful suggestions for their 
application. Price, 25 cents. 





Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices: 


CENTS 
ee fe) STARR Es SE OSE 45 
MOMNRRE Se 6 FR. OP SAIR SPO NRE A 45 
Oe a OO! Ce ee Oe ets 40 
Blouses and Skirts. ....... PLU Kogg 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years) ... . 35 
Ceres es wate. ES IS Si i & 
Chiarew'é Clothes fe Fe OHS 30 
Eee Tf EMP I | ARS UM . 0 
eee EE LOR Cera & A 25, up 





















A Success of Years 
Everybody is pleased with Bix- 
by’s JET - OIL Shoe Polishes. 
They clean, dye and shine. 
Easiest to use. Good for shoes. 
For Black, Brown, White. and 
Ox-blood shoes. 

















SHOE POLISHES 


Everybody knows the quality. 
Black, White, Tan, Brown and 
Ox-blood. . 






















Polish. 


women’s shoes. 








“Three things I look at first. 
Shoes, shave, finger nails. A 
dull and dusty shoe, to me, 
suggests a dulland dusty mind. 
._Aslovenly appearance suggests 
slovenly habits all through a 
man’s or woman's nature.” 


Keeping your shoes well shined 
is simply a habit, like brushing 
your hair in the morning. 


Look at your shoes. . . then iy 
you can look the world 
straight in the eye, without 
any apology for your per- 
sonal appearance. 


Buy a Shoe Shining Outfit 
today—and use it! 


If your dealer can not supply you, send 
soc to the Shinola Company, 
Rochester, N.Y.,fortheShinolaHome 
Set and two boxes Shinola Shoe 
Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley ; 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or f 
$1.10to Hamilton, Can., for the 2-in-1 
Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in-1 Shoe 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shees—for dry shoes— 


for wet shoes—children’s shoes — men’s shoes and 


A great executive 
who is an uncanny 
judge of men, says 


this: ' 
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Three Selections for the Real Flome Lover 


(contributed by COLLIER STEVENSON 





PEARE, QUINER, NEVIN & CHICKERING, ARCHITECTS 
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Pama) HREE distinct kinds of naney 
Bima construction were used i 
e 


ma) to advantage in the 
f kag) houses presented this 
ames) month—brick, frame 
and stucco combined with shin- 
gles. Each one is attractive in it- 
self, but added charm is provided 
by the surroundings for which it 
was planned. 

The white frame house at upper 
left, ideally located at Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, seems to embody | 
the very spirit of New England. 
Surely the architect was inspired 
by the history of that region to 
build a Home Practical and at the 
same time Beautiful, for in so compact a space he found room 
for four bedrooms. The frame of shining white clapboards 
rests securely on a stone foundation, and a spacious cellar 
under the entire house includes both laundry and vegetable 
room. Outside dimensions of the house are 41 feet by 26 
feet, and it contains 31,980 cubic feet altogether. Puritanical 
inside as well as out, all the woodwork is whitewood painted 
white, and the walls are papered to harmonize. The heat is 
by hot water. An entrance leading directly to the ice chest 
is a feature every housewife will appreciate, and it speaks 
well for the intrinsic beauty of the house that the service sec- 
tion is attractive enough to present itself unflinching to the 
public eye. 
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A little house over which vines clamber has a sure appeal 
to the beauty lover, and the suburban residence at upper 
right of this page is splendid proof of the willingness of Na- 
ture to coéperate with man when he sets out in quest of the 
beautiful. It is only 35 feet by 23 feet, 6 inches—24,000 cubic 
feet in content—but every inch contributes to the artistic 
effect. Its hard stone foundation is hidden entirely by 
shrubbery, and vines cover much of the brick and stone of 
its outer walls, so that only the wooden shingles in their 
natural state are left uncovered to welcome guests. A cellar 
running under the whole house contains a laundry and hot- 
air furnace. As the cozy exterior would suggest, warmer 


ivory-enameled woodwork replaces white inside and the 
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walls are papered. The dining 
room may have two or three win- 
dows, as preferred, and the ceilings 
on both floors are 8 feet high. 

Reflecting prosperity, stability 
and real charm, the shingle-and- 
stucco house in center holds its 
own in any community. It, too, 
is white, for everywhere the lighter 
colors are being chosen, The di- 
mensions are 30 feet, 6 inches, by 
24 feet, plus a small ell, and the 
cubic content is 25,000 feet. The 
hot-air furnace is located in a hase- 
ment which runs beneath the en- 
tire house. Enameled gumwood is 
used for the interior, and the walls, 
finished with painted canvas, strike a pleasing note. (en- 
erous closet space in the bedrooms is provided by the slope 
in the roof, and this arrangement has the advantage of lcav- 
ing the ceilings practically full height. 

A most unusual feature of the house makes it especially 
appealing to the home lover. This is the liberal provision 
for porches. Two French windows connect the living room 
with an inclosed porch, while a third door. gives access toa 
terrace at the rear. The servants’ quarters are also provided 
with a porch, above which is still another, which may be 
used the year round for sleeping purposes. 

The estimated cost for each of these homes is $10,000, 
hardwood floors being used throughout. 
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OME at midnight with your guests, 
after the long ride through the crisp, 
autumnal air—misty and moonlit. 

Deliciously weary, you lazily relax 
into the deep, soft cushions of the big 
davenport for one last moment of sleepy 
comment, stifled yawns, lingering good- 
nights. What a delightful evening it has 
been! And how fortunate you are, with 
your limited space, to be able to enter- 
tain your guests with such carefree 
comfort ! 

True, they have taken every bedroom 
—but to you has fallen the soft luxury 
of the Kroehler Davenport Bed. What 
a convenience it is to have this extra 
sleeping space as your aid to hospitality! 
No one, seeing the lovely lines of the low, 
wide davenport, could guess that with 
one easy motion it becomes the big, 
roomy bed that now, with soft, warm 


Davenport “Bed 


When the house overflows with guests 


covers all in place, welcomes you to 
restful slumber. 

As you slip off into the billowy land of 
sleep, you are hazily aware of theutter 
comfort of this luxurious bed, its springs 
yielding gently beneath your weight, its 
soft, thick mattress bringing rest and re- 
laxation to every line of your weary body. 
Was there ever such another bed.as this? 


16@°20) 3518) 3) 21 


DE -— 
NEW YORK 
— STRATFORD CAN. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK and STRATFORD, ONT. 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., BRADLEY, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONT. 
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Morning will find it, with bed and 
bedding quickly folded away beneath 
the davenport seat, resuming its place as 
an aristocratic piece of living room fur- 
niture; forming with its matching chairs, 
a suite of unusual charm; yet ever ready, 
at a moment’s need, to provide extra 
sleeping space. 

Whatever type of furnishings you 
choose, there are Kroehler Davenport 
Beds to harmonize—handsome over- 
stuffed and period styles, richly uphol- 
stered in silk damask, tapestry, mohair, 
Chase Velmo or Baker Cut Pattern 
Velour, in leather or in Chase Leather- 
wove. Prices meet any requirement. 
Leading furniture dealers everywhere 
sell them for cash or on easy payments. 
Look for the name plate on the back of 
the davenport. Fill out the coupon 
below for our booklet and dealer’s name. 





Name 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet and the name of the nearest dealer. 


Street. 





City 





ES State 
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3 egg yolks 

1 cup sugar 

4 tablespoons lemon juice 

1 tablespoon grated lemon 
rind 

4 tablespoons orange juice 

1 tablespoon grated orange 
rind 

¥ teaspoon salt 

1 cup rich cream 



































































One 7% the kitchen laboratories, Miss Farmer's 
School of Cookery, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Alice Bradley 


Principal, Miss Farmer’s School of Cook- 

ery; cooking editor, Tae Woman’s Home 

Companion; Author: “‘ The Candy Cook 

Book,” “‘ Cooking for Profit,” “ For Lunch- 
eon and Supper Guests” 


Miss Splint’s Cinnamon Twists 


2 cups flour % cup milk 

5 teaspoons baking powder 1 cup chopped Sun-Maid 
1 teaspoon salt Raisins 

5 tablespoons sugar ¥% cup chopped nuts 

5 tablespoons butter ¥% teaspoon cinnamon 


Sift flour, baking powder, salt and 3 tablespoons of sugar to- 
gether. Cut in the butter and add the milk slowly to make a 
soft dough. Roll out on a floured board to % inch thickness. 
Brush over with melted butter. Sprinkle with raisins, nuts 
and remaining 2 tablespoons sugar and cinnamon. Roll like 
a jelly roll and cut in 34 inch slices. Put in a greased pan 
cut side down and bake in a quick oven (425° F.) for 15 to 20 

minutes. Serve hot. Makes 8 to 10 twists 


Seeded 


in the blue pack- 
age, large, juicy, 
rich in flavor 


Seedless 
in the red pack- 
age, grown with- 
out seeds, plump, 
meaty nuggets of 
sweetness 


Clusters 
for between meal 
| cating—a tempt- 
ing, healthful con- 
fection 
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Mrs. Frederick’s Raisin Lemon Meringue Pie 


1% cups Sun-Maid Seedless 
Raisins 
3 egg whites 


Meringue: 
2 egg whites 
3 tablespoons sugar 


or 
¥% |b. cooking marshmallows 
2 egg whites 


Beat egg yolks until thick and light-colored ; beat in the sugar grad- 
ually, then the cream, slowly adding the fruit juices and rind and 
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salt ; add the separated raisins, fold inthe stiffly 
beaten whites and at once turn into a pie- 
plate lined with flaky pastry. Bake in mod- 
erate oven half an hour. Make meringue of 
whipped whites and sugar, spreading as 

ust Or cut marshmallows in half and ‘a 
in a warm plaze until soft. Beat 2 egg whites 
until stiff, then beat in the softened marsh- 
mallows; spread over the top of pie a few 
minutes before finished, and return to oven 
until delicately browned. Makes 1 medium 
pie. Should be eaten the same day it is made 





Miss Sarah Field 
Splint 
Head of Food and Household 


Department, McCauu’s 
MacazIne. Formerly Chief 
of Division of Home Conser- 
vation, United States Food 
Administration. Former 
editot Topay’s Housewire. 
Contributor to Tur Lapies’ 
Home Journat, House aAnp 
GARDEN, éfc. 








Mrs. Caroline B. King 


Nutrition specialist and dietitian. 
Woman’s editor of THe Country 
GENTLEMAN; writer for 'THE LapiEs’ 
Home Journat, Goop Houvuse- 
KEEPING, MopeRn PrisciLia and 
PicroriaL Review, Lecturer, home 
economics teacher, Author: “* Caro- 
line King’s Cook Book” and “‘ Caro- 
line King’s Cake Book” 



























Mrs. Christine 
Frederick 


Household efficiency 
expert; Durector, 
Applecroft Home Ex- 
periment Station ; Lec- 
turer; Author: “House- 
hold Engineering,” 
“The New Housekeep- 
ing,” etc. Advisory 
Food Consultant 








Miss Bradley’s Raisin Cocoanut Candy 


Bake or boil 

1 medium sized potato until soft. Force through a coarse 
sieve or potato ricer. There should be % cup. To this add 

3 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 

1 cup Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins 

1 cup shredded cocoanut 

1 teaspoon orange extract or grated orange rind and 

Few grains salt. Work together, using a fork until well mixed. 
Shape in a cake % inch thick in a pan lined with waxed 
paper and leave until firm. Melt over hot water 

3 squares chocolate (coating chocolate preferred) and coat 
the mixture, using a pastry brush. Mark in squares before 
chocolate is hard / 


Mrs. King’s Sun-Maid Lady Cake 


% cupful butter 1 cupful milk 

1% cupfuls sugar 3 cupfuls flour 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 

4 egg whites 1 cupful Sun-Maid Seeded 
aisins 


Cream butter, add sugar and flavoring, and cream again till 

light and white. Sift flour and baking powder together twice ; 

chop the raisins slightly and flour lightly. Add milk to the 

butter and sugar mixture alternately with the flour and baking 

powder, beat very hard, then stir in the raisins and finally 

fold in the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. Bake in three 
layers in oven heated to 350 degrees 


Sun-Maid Marshmallow Filling 


1% cupfuls sugar 2 egg whites 
¥% cupful water 1 tablespoonful grated orange 
% cupful Sun-Mcid Seeded Pte 

Raisins 4, teaspoonful baking powder 


Boil sugar and water wiles” stirring until the syrup will 
Spin a thread; add the raisins chopped and boil for a few 
seconds, then pour over the stiffly beaten whites of eggs, and 
beat till smooth; add the orange rind and baking powder and 
whip thoroughly. Spread between the layers and over the top 
and sides of the cake. Ornament with seedless raisins 
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Y| from these’ FAMOUS (O0OKS 


here they show you how to make 
economical and UNUSUAL dishes from 
the simplest of ingredients 


These women who have gained such fame as cooks— 
what is their secret? 

Special knowledge? Yes. Experience? Yes. But, 
far more important than either of these, is something 
ae ee ey ae 

Simply—they know the possibilities of plain foods. 
They know the little ways to make distinctive, quite 
unusual dishes with everyday ingredients. 


Here they show you how 
Here they show you one of the easiest, surest ways to 
give familiar foods a fresh and unexpected goodness. 

That is—with Sun-Maid Raisins. 

‘Note how simple are the ingredients of their recipes 
—and how inexpensive. Observe how easily each dish 
is prepared. 

et, what distinctiveness! 
everyday materials, is a “company food.” 
delightful innovation. 


Each one, made from 
Each a 


The Cinnamon Twists, for instance 


The foundation of Miss Splint’s cinnamon twists, you 
will note, is ordinary biscuit dough. But have them 
for supper tonight—and see how many of your family 
will guess it! : 

For here is a mew food experience. Something wholly 
different. And what makes that difference? What, 
indeed, but Sun-Maid Raisins! 

So with the Turkish tongue, the rice dainty .and 
each of the others. So with numberless foods. You 
can give no end of them a tempting freshness and 


newness that will surprise and delight your family. 


Watch for Raisin Cookery Lessons 


Each month in this magazine America’s most famous 
cooks will give you their own fascinating secrets of 
Raisin Cookery. They will tell you, as only shey can, 
how to create the miost unusual dishes from ingredients 
you have always upon your shelves. 

Some of the simplest—yet most —interesting—of 
their suggestions they have put into the chart at the 
right. Cut out this chart and keep it in your cook book. 

And be sure especially to clip the coupon and mail 
it to us for the new Sun-Maid recipe book. Mrs. Belle 
De Graf has written it, and you'll find it a treasure of 
out-of-the-ordinary recipes that a/ways come out right. 


There Is a difference in raisins 
There is a difference in flavor, sweetness, size, color 
and cleanliness. To make certain of the finest results, 
be sure that the raisins you use are Sun-Maids. 

For Sun-Maids are made from the tenderest and 
sweetest grapes, ee where they reach perfection— 
in the beautiful San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys 
of California. They come to you in sanitary packages 
—raisins large, plump, juicy, with an inimitable deli- 
cacy of flavor. Tharcughis cleaned and sterilized, 
they do not require washing before use. 

You can use these perfect raisins freely, for they are 
inexpensive now—cheaper than they have been in 
years. Buy a package today and try them in these 
recipes by America’s most famous cooks. 


F Re E ¥ The new Sun-Maid cook book, 130 unusual and practical recipes, suggestions for afternoon teas, I 
luncheons, children’s dishes. Compiled and tested by Mrs. Belle De Graf. Just mail the coupon 


Sun-Maip Raisin Growers oF CAtirornta, Fresno, CALIF. 


Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer 


Author and editor for 33 years. On 
staff of Tue Lapises’ Home 
Journat, 1897-1911. Principal 
Philadelphia School o 
Science. Lecturer. Author: “ Mrs. 
Rorer’s New Cook Book,” and six- 
teen other well known works 


Turkish Tongue by Mrs. Rorer 


Wash a fresh beef’s tongue, and with a large 
needle and twine fasten the tip to the butt. 
Place in a kettle, cover with boiling water, 


Domestic - 





and simmer two hours. Skin, save the water 
in which it was cooked for stock. Replace 
the tongue in the kettle, add a half pound of 
Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins, one carrot, cut 
into thin slices, a teaspoonful of salt and a 
saltspoenful of pepper; add one and a half 
quarts of boiling water and simmer one hour. 
When done, brown two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, with two of flour; add two cupfuls of 
the water from the kettle, boil five minutes, 
add a teaspoonful of soup coloring and pour 
this sauce into the serving platter. Remove 
string from the tongue, dish it in the center 
of platter, heap the raisins in the center o, 
the tongue, the carrots around the “back” 
and garnish the “‘front” with a large bunch 
of parsley. 


















Serve 














Mrs. Belle De Graf 


“‘California’s most famous cook.” 
Has conducted cooking schools in all 
the are Pacific Coast cities. House- 
hold Editor of more than thirty 
Pacific Coast newspapers. Editor 
“Mrs. De Graf’s Cook Book” 

















Mrs. De Graf’s Raisin Rice Dainty 


2 cups cooked cold rice 1 cup whipped cream 
1 cup Sun-Maid Seedless 1% cup powdered sugar 
isins 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Mix raisins, sugar, rice and vanilla. Fold in whipped cream. 
Heap in glass dish or sherbet cups and serve very cold. Will 
serve © persons 


THis is the Sun-Maid Girl—an 
yg. of quality the world 
over. k for her on products of 
the Sun-Maid Raisin wers of 
California 


11S 
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a ne ee inal 


Paste this chart in your 
cook book 








Sun-MAID 
RAISINS 


to YOUR; 
Biscuit Dough 


Raisin biscuit 

Raisin roll (roll out, spread 
with raisins, sugar and cinna- 
mon, roll and bake) 

Cinnamon twists 

Steamed Raisin Dumpling 


Breakfast Breads 


Raisin muffins 
Raisin doughnuts 
Raisin cornbread 
Sally Lunn 
Cinnamon buns 


Breakfast Cereals 


Oatmeal 
Cream of Wheat 
Cornmeal mush 


Pies 


Apple, rhubarb, pumpkin, lemon, 
butterscotch, peach, cranberry, 
cocoanut 


Simple Puddings 


Rice, custard, bread, tapioca, 
cornstarch, brown betty 


Cakes 


Layer, tea, drop, spice, loaf. 
(Flour raisins slightly before 
adding to batter) 


Candies 


Raisin and nut balls (ground 
raisins and nuts made into 
balls and rolled in sugar) 
Raisin fudge, penoche, cara- 
mels 
Raisins dipped in sweet choco- 
late 


Note: Practical recipes for these 
and many other delightful foods 
can be had by mailing the cou- 

pon below : 


. Oo Ut ee 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
Dept. A-110, Fresno, Calif. 
Please send me “ Recipes with Raisins.” 
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“But, DOROTHY, 
salad forks go on the INSIDE!” 


Dorothy changed the forks with a start. 


She resented Mary’s tone of mingled sur- 
prise and reproval. But she resented more 
the fact that she didn’t know where the salad 
forks went. No wonder, either. There 
were no salad forks at home, nor bouillon 
spoons, nor many of the other beautiful 
things they used at Mary’s house. Dorothy 
felt as though she had missed much— be- 
cause her mother hadn’t enough silverware. 


OES your silverware make possible 

correct and gracious serving at every 
family meal? Does it help your children 
to be so familiar with correct usage that 
good table manners are their natural 
inheritance? 


Perhaps not! Even now you may be 
“setting along” with silverware that falls 
short of your taste and desire —all because 
you fear the expense of purchasing the 
necessary pieces. 


But you need not fear it. In 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate you can complete 
your silver service at surprisingly little 
outlay. You may purchase in quantities 
as small as you desire the important 











Have you enough silverware of beauty and correctness? 


niceties of table setting — bouillon spoons, 
salad forks, coffee spoons or serving pieces. 
Thus you may acquire, a little at a time, 
silverware whose. beauty and durability 
will give you lasting satisfaction. 


And when you need more pieces in the 
chosen pattern, you will be able to get 
them easily; for leading dealers always 
have the newer 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns 
in their stock. : 

May we send you a copy of our booklet X-28, 
“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense,’’ with 
authoritative table settings made in the Good 
Housekeeping Studio of Furnishings and Decora- 
tions? You will find it full of suggestions for 
successful entertaining. Write for it to-day. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE_ _ 
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E Tracys had not 
been married long 
enough for the shine 


Pyramids of Fun for Halloween 


By Criarre WALLIs 


A Mummy Race came 
next. Everyone had to be 
mum; laughing, talking, 





to wear off Juliet’s new 
kitchen things when it was 
declared—at a family coun- 
cil of two—that something 
must be done on.a wholesale 


(aL Awe hn 


sneezing or coughing was 
penalized by a fresh start. 
All stood in a row while 
Stewart and Juliet tied each 
pair of ankles together with 





scale to return the many 
hospitable affairs that soci- 
able Preston had been giving 
for Stewart Tracy’s bride. 

“But the house is impossibly small for a 
large party,” Juliet was protesting. ‘We 
can’t seat over nine in the living room, even 
when we use the piano bench, and more than 
six at the table is a picnic.” 

“Put them in the cellar,” suggested Stew- 
art, rattling his paper impatiently. 

“Well, why not?” said Juliet. “TI once 
went to a gorgeous cellar party on Hallow- 
een. We'll call this our housewarming, and 
we’ll make it just as different as possible.” 

That their excuse more than justified the 
using of their cellar was evident in Preston 
when the mailman went his rounds a week 
later. At a dozen or more houses he dropped 
in the letter box an orange triangle folded 
from half a sheet of note paper, marked out 
on the plain side with black ink to look like 
the stones of a pyramid and stamped and 
addressed on the folded side. Across the 
inside of the sheet Juliet had inked the clever- 
est frieze of familiar Halloween symbols, all 
Egyptianized in straight lines and pyramids 
so that they looked like a row of hiero- 
glyphics: The stiff little witch, owl, Jack- 
o’-lantern, bat, and cat were too ridiculous 
for words and set the key, as it were, for the 
invitation which was penned below. 

Once the little hieroglyphic figures had 
been designed, it was no trouble for Stewart 
and Juliet to repeat them in charcoal as a 
frieze along the top of the whitewashed cellar 
walls. The rest of the decorations consisted 
in turning boxes, barrels, and laundry bench 
into seats with black cambric, and in hanging 
lanterns made from tin cans, painted black 
and perforated with nails in hieroglyphic 
figures, to hold the necessary can- 
dles. It was a most realistic sub- 
terranean chamber into which the 
tourists, natives, sheiks, Egyptian 
ladies, scientists, and so on, were 
ushered after they had left the dress- 
ing rooms labeled “King’s Cham- 
ber” and “Queen’s Chamber” in the 
good form of sarcophagus days. 


Frolics Underground 


BX THEY passed down the cellar 
stairs, Stewart, dressed as a 
guide, handed out little papyrus 
rolls of yellow paper on black sticks 
for tallies. At the top of each paper 
was an inscription in what looked 
like Egyptian characters. They 
found a similar inscription on a slab 
of gray cardboard attached like a 
door to the opening of the coal bin. 
Over the entrance was a sign— 


KinG JAK-O-LANTERN 


and on each side guarding the door 
were effigies of the king in familiar 
Egyptian posture made from broom- 
sticks and stuffed stockings with 
jack-o’-lantern heads. 

“But what’s it all about?” came 
René Farraher’s voice over the 
chorus of squeals, whispers and cries. 

Then Juliet, resplendent in 
queenly Egyptian robes, ex- 
plained that they must first de- 
cipher the inscription upon Jak’s 
tomb before they could enter. It 
was really a very simple rebus, 
but it took quiet little Molly 
Thurman, the kindergarten 
teacher, to interpret that a pic- 
tured WELL minus L, plus an 
Egyptian COW minus W, plus a 
row of Egyptian MEN minus N, 
spelled WELCOME. Molly was 
allowed to stand at the head of 
the line which was impatiently 
waiting to explore the tomb when 
all had finally deciphered the in- 
scription. 


This inscription was placed over the entrance to King Jak-O-Lantern’s tomb. 


She was handed a flashlight, King Jak’s 
door was swung back, and she was told to 
enter, to take one minute by the watch to 
investigate the interior and then see how 
many things she could record on her papyrus 
afterwards. Molly’s grin as she emerged 
from the metamorphosed coal bin almost 
started a riot in the ranks of explorers. 

All besought Molly to tell what she had 
seen. But she refused, and the clamoring 
crowd were forced to wait until one by one 
they were admitted to Jak’s sepulchral 
chamber. What they saw—or should have 
seen—were ten labeled articles—a chariot 
(wheelbarrow), mummy (dressed up fitting 
form), urns (preserve jars), vessels of food 
(canned goods), the sacred cat (Juliet’s black 
kitten dressed up in an orange bow), weapons 
(tool kit), precious stones (pile of coal), ser- 

nt of the Nile (garden hose), throne (step- 

dder), and faithful slave (lawnmower). 

When all had finished, the papyri were 
collected. A point was awarded for each cor- 
rectly remembered object, and three points 
for the correct translation of the inscription. 

Then before the fun had a chance to sim- 
mer down, Juliet pointed to two sand piles 
she had borrowed and told her guests that in 
each were buried famous ruins. They were 
to form into two bands and subdivide each 
band into diggers to exhume the ruins—run- 
ners to carry the pieces to a certain corner 
and builders to reconstruct the monument. 
In the sand Juliet had hidden two similar 
sets of construction toys. It was great fun 
to see these grown-ups on their knees, dig- 
ging and building furiously. 




















Above is an original way of making and folding the invitations. 


strips of old cloth, mummy 
fashion, and started them 
on a race to a parallel line 
across the floor. Some soon 
discovered how to shuffie along, but Peggy 
Towers, the worst giggler in the crowd, had 
to start over five times. Bob Carpenter, 
solemn, sure and steady, won the race and 
received three points on his honor list. 

Then Juliet sent them on an Antiquity 
Search through the whole house while she 
busied herself with refreshments. They 
were told to bring back to the curator of the 
Tracy Museum no relic newer than 500 B.c. 
Soon they discovered the small objects Juliet 
had cut by the dozen from stiff gray paper— 
statues, vases, tablets, weapons, musical in- 
struments, and so on, pictures of which she 
had found in her dictionary and which she 
had dated from 5000 B.c. down. Of course 
the more antique, the larger the number of 
the date. So when they were finally called 
back to refreshments in the cellar, those 
whose relics totaled the highest received the 
most points to their credit. The first and 
second prizes were a pair of sacred cat book 
ends and a pyramid of small boxes of candy 
tied with ri oe 


Refreshments and After 


TT refreshments were passed informally. 
Pyramids of orange gelatin on bases of 
chocolate blancmange with dabs of whipped 
cream were delicious. Juliet shaped the pyra- 
mids by pressing wax-paper soda cups into 
four-sided molds. They ate this with spades 
cut from paper spoons, and found as they 
dug into the pyramid a piece of Egyptian 
jewelry wrapped in wax paper. She had 
made gingerbread mummies, putting in the 

features and markings with orange- 

tintedicing. Nests of taffies were 

tied into a pyramid for each guest. 

A cider punch was passed through- 

out the evening by Stewart’s 

brother, who had volunteered to 
come dressed as a water carrier and 
who served it from a big stone jug. 

While they sat around on steps 
and boxes, Juliet told them the God- 
dess Hathor, who foretold futures, 
waited without, and would they 
please write the most important 
questions they wanted answered on 
slips of paper which she would pass 
out. Then Juliet disappeared and 
soon a wonderful goddess person 
appeared blindfolded with a stick 
in one hand. As Stewart read each 
unsigned question aloud she wrote 
the answer in a bed of soft wood 
ashes—merely initials, dates, yes, or 
no—but they caused plenty of 
speculation and teasing from the 
crowd. 

“And now let’s have music,” 
called Juliet. “And we’ll make our 
parting stunt more than a mere 
dance. Who'll be blindfolded?” 

Val rg f claimed the honor. 

“Now, Val, you'll have to find by 
‘following your nose’ the girl who 
wears this ancient scented amu- 

, let,” and she swung a little bag 
of sandalwood powder under his 
nose. 

When a whistle blew the girl 
had to pass on the amulet to an- 
other girl. If the blindfolded 
player caught a girl with it, he 
could dance with her, and her 
partner had to take up the 
scented chase. It was so much 
fun that everyone was sorry 
when René Farraher, who had 
to catch the last suburban train, 
= broke up the party. 

Juliet is converted to whole- 
sale entertaining and has gained 
a widespread reputation as the 
most popular hostess in Prestcn. 
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SAVAGE 


WASHER & DRYER 


ATisyour mostannoy- 
ing washday problem? 

Is it the difficulty of washing 
and drying, in your own home, 
such furnishings as rugs, robes, 
comforters, curtains with rings, 
blankets, feather pillows —be- 
yond the capacity of the ordi- 
nary washer? 

The Savage Washer and Dryer 
cleans everything thoroughly and dries 
without a wringer! 

Is it the “rough and reddy” effect on 
your hands of constant Monday bap- 
tisms in hot, soapy water and bluing, 
and of feeding drenched clothes to a 
rebellious wringer ? 

Savage users need never put their 
hands in the water. It dries without 
wringing ! 

Is it the tiresome ironing out of deep 
wringer-creases? ; 

Savage has no wringer, consequently 
makes no wringer-creases. It saves iron- 
ing. 

Is it the after-washday mending and 
repairing? 

Savage never breaks buttons, bends or 
flattens fasteners. It saves sewing! 

From soiled-clothes basket to ironing 
board, the Savage lessens and safe- 
guards labor, preserves clothes and tem- 
per, and cuts washday costs. How it 
does this and what it will mean to you 
are told in an interesting book, “Keeping 
out of hot water’’, by Ethel R. Peyser. 


IT IS FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
USE THE COUPON! 


Made and guaranteed by The Savage Arms 
Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 


wringer — and 
needs none” 









THE SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 











Utica, N. Y. 
Send me Ethel R. Peyser’s book 
Street. 
City. State_ LHJ1 
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Capillaction 


—Keeps arms and shoulders 
free from ugly blemishes 


in THE skin of your arms and shoulders ready at any moment 
for your evening gown? Is it clear and healthy, free from black- 
heads and other disfigurements? Or must you powder excessively to 
conceal such blemishes? Capillaction by means of ALcorus will make 
and keep the skin of your arms and shoulders firm, clear and healthy. 


Perfect Skin Brings Health and Beauty 

Just a few minutes’ time three days a week and the liberal use of 
inexpensive ALcorus often mean the difference between an ugly 
blemished body-skin and one both beautiful and healthy. Intelli- 
gent women everywhere are coming to realize the fallacy of caring 
scrupulously for the complexion when nothing is done for the body- 
skin. Use Atcorus as well as your present cosmetics; you will be 
} delighted with the result. 


What ALCORUB Does 
A corus induces capillaction. When applied to the body-skin 
as directed it stimulates the nerves of the skin and dilates the 
capillaries. The blood rushes to the surface, bathing the skin cells with 
its nutriment and prophylactics. Capillaction by means of ALcoruB 
is Nature's own tonic—simple, drugless, pleasant and effective. 


The ALCORUB Skin Treatment 
Take a hot bath every other night before retiring. Dry the body 
° as usual. Then pour a little ALcorus into your hand and with it rub . 
the entire surface of the body until you feel a gentle glow. When 
this application is all rubbed in, dash a second application quickly 
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over the skin and let itevaporate. Donot rubin this second application. 


Get Genuine ALCORUB 
Any druggist or department store can and will 
supply you with Atcorus. But be on your guard ° 
against imitations. Look for the name ALcorus 
printed vertically on the label. Look for the square, 
: clear glass bottle with finger grips on two sides. Write 
me. for the Atcorus folder giving other uses for ALcorus. 




















NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALCORUBi 


For the Beauty and Health of the Skin \$ 


© 1924 UV. S. Industrial Aicohol Co. 


VU. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. 














Miss Jedburys 


(Continued from Page 15) 


She stooped again, until er face was on a 
level with Jimmy’s face. “Are you all right 
now?” she asked in her gruff voice. 

Jimmy nodded. He looked into the eyes 
so near his own. They were not so very 
fierce—not so fierce, at any rate, as he had 
thought. He let her take his basket and his 
disengaged hand, grimy with travel. To- 
gether they left the station and went out 
into the village street, where other little boys 
and girls, released from 
school, were running and 
playing or in clusters 
straggling home to tea. 


II 


\ \ TITHIN a week 

Jimmy had lost all 
fear of Marshmeadow. 
Miss Nelly let him look 
at the photograph album, 
and showed him his 
granddad and grandma 
there, and Miss Harriet * 
and herself when they 
were younger, and made 
little cakes and goodies 
for him, and saw that his 
digestion was not ruined. Miss Harriet 
helped him to wash and dress, and tucked 
him up in bed at night, and let him play 
with the less dangerous things in her work- 
basket, and even, when they were quite alone, 
sang to him. 

By the end of his first seven days at the 
cottage Jimmy’s face was less white, his body 
healthily plump, and his heart full of high 
spirits. He was very friendly with Miss 
Nelly, would hide from her and jump out 
with a bawl, and would then scamper off 
laughing; or would, under her command and 
as if for a wager, sit without wriggling for 
five minutes. She, in return, would talk to 
him as from a height in an unnatural, self- 
conscious voice which showed how ill at ease 
she was with any child. She knew nothing of 
children. But as if Jimmy understood that, 
he was always attentive to her. He was on 
very good terms with Miss Nelly. Miss 
Harriet he adored. He would hug her at 
night and in the morning, pressing his little 
mouth to her cheek, and snuggling his head 
under her chin. Miss Harriet blinked when 
he did this. Her nose and face twitched 
slightly. 

One day Jimmy had an accident, and it 
was of much importance in this household. 
Miss Harriet was out, gone to the village, and 
he was playing by himself in the garden. He 
had been there for some time, busily pottering 
with stones and rubbish, and had become 
absorbed in his tasks. He had forgotten that 
Miss Harriet was out. And then, suddenly, 
came the catastrophe. 


EORGE, trundling his old barrow round 
from one of the sheds at the back of the 
house, saw Jimmy run a few steps from his 
stones, turn and run back, hesitate, duck, 
his hands in the air, and finally, in flight, 
stumble. And as he fell Jimmy gave a pierc- 
ing shriek. He was up again in an instant, 
running to the house, screaming still, quite 
white with pain and terror. He had been 
stung by a wasp. 

Miss Nelly, sitting there by the window, 
who always knew what went on in the gar- 
den and knew the cure for every ache, threw 
down her work on the instant of Jimmy’s 
first cry. She was in three flying steps across 
to the cupboard where soda was kept. There 
was excitement in her manner, her hands 
trembled, her breath came quickly. She was 
at the door by the time Jimmy, wildly sob- 
bing, reached it. 

“Why, what’s the matter, little man?” 
cried Miss Nelly in the unnatural, self- 
conscious voice which, in speaking to Jimmy, 
she always used. She pretended not to have 
seen the whole affair. Her round pink face 
was flushed more deeply; her round gray 
eyes were soft. And then, at his hysterical 
cry, she asked, “Did a nasty wasp ——” 

Jimmy blindly tried to press past her, but 
Miss Nelly caught him by the hand that had 
been stung. He screamed again and strug- 
gled to be free. He struggled frantically, and 
Miss Nelly, forced to let his hand go, still 
intercepted, her eagerness alarming Jimmy 





the more. He was shivering and sobbing, 
wriggling out of her grasp, his eyes scared. 
Miss Nelly used her strength. She was un- 
conscious, in her excitement, of the force she 
exerted. Her mouth was set, her sudden 
temper rising. 

“No, no!” screamed Jimmy passionately. 
“No. Not you. Not you. Not you. I 
want Harrie. Harrie! Oh, where are you, 
Harrie!” His voice was shrill with terror 
and distress. He had 
never been so frightened 
and in such agonizing 
pain. 

“Here, my precious!” 
called Miss Harriet, from 
just within the gate in 
the paling. She was run- 
ning up the path, drawn 
by his screams. “I’m 
here. Harrie’s coming!” 
She ran faster. 

“Little fool; let me see 
to it!” cried Miss Nelly, 
seizing his arm fero- 
ciously. She was beside 
herself, had lost all self- 
control. 

“No!” Jimmy tore himself away, and in 
the action was flung, sobbing, into Miss Har- 
riet’s arms, just as she reached the cottage 
doorway. He was gathered to her thin 
breast, close to that hungry witch’s face with 
the long creases of sadness in it. There he 
was safe, was happy, against a heart that 
beat with love for him. 


MS NELLY stood breathless, her eyes 
glittering, her breast rising and falling 
fast. Her face, broad and plump, as she looked 
at Miss Harriet tending the poor wounded 
hand of Jimmy, was deeply reddened. Her 
mouth was tightly closed, as if by force. 

Another three weeks passed, and Emily 
Danvers came to take Jimmy back to Lon- 
don. When she saw Jimmy waiting for her 
at the flower-decked railway station, so well 
and strong, she almost cried with gratitude 
to Miss Jedburys. Across her mind shot 
memory of hard things said by herself to her 
husband of Miss Harriet and Miss Nelly, 
as thrifty skinflint spinsters, and she was 
ashamed. Jimmy had hold of Miss Harriet’s 
hand as the train stopped, and jumped about 
with excitement as his mother came into view. 

Emmy came up, her face beaming and 
transfigured with sunshine and happiness. 
“You have been good to him,”’ she said, quite 
frankly, without “How d’you do?” or other 
greeting. 5 

“H’m,” said Miss Harriet. And then, as 
both stood rather awkwardly silent, “I 
don’t know what we shall do without him.” 

They went to the cottage which had been 
two cottages and had tea, and talked about 
the other children, and how they were better, 
and how Mr. Danvers had a good situation. 
They sat quite primly in the sitting-room, 
listening to Emmy, and both looking out 
through the window into the sunny garden, 
where Jimmy was playing for the last time 
with George and by himself. 

And so an hour, two hours, went by. At 
length Emmy began to call to her boy to 
leave the garden and George and his last 
game, and she and he, with both Miss Jed- 
burys, trudged along the street and in through 
the booking hall of the railway station, and 
across the line to the other platform. There 
they stood in the late afternoon sun, waiting 
for the train which was to leave Miss Jedburys 
all desolate, without the life of their home. 


D the little brown-faced Jimmy went 
from one to the other, strong and happy, 


sorry to be going, but not realizing that it 


was a real parting, because he thought he 
would often come back to Marshmeadows. 
As the train came in he suddenly turned and 
clung to Miss Harriet, and pressed his face to 
her long, thin cheek as if he would never 
leave go. And even so did Miss Harriet cling 
to Jimmy. 

“You'll come soon again,” said Miss Har- 
riet, as the train panted in. 

“Good-by, Jimmy,” said Miss Nelly, 
standing quite still and watching them. 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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“By,” said Jimmy, and turned quickly 
from Miss Nelly’s kiss. ‘“Goo’by, my 
Harrie!” 

The two sisters remained standing upon 
the platform until the train was nearly out 
of sight. 

Miss Nelly, turning sharply away at last, 
saw Miss Harriet’s mouth open and her nose 
and face twitching. ‘Oh, come along. Don’t 
be a fool,’”’ she said brusquely, and led the 
way home again at a smart pace. 

The week that followed was a gloomy one 
for the sisters. They went about their work 
quietly and did not speak to each other. 
Only at the end of the week, while Miss 
Harriet was darning a pair of stockings, she 
came across, in her workbasket, a little toy 
of Jimmy’s—a single painted tin coach from 
a toy railway system—which had been left 
there in forgetfulness. She turned the tiny 
coach over in her hand and thought a little 
while, and presently Miss Nelly saw a tear 
run down Miss Harriet’s nose. 


HE clenched her teeth in fierce exasper- 

ation. “Oh, you are!” cried Miss Nelly 

in a fever. “I never knew anybody like 

you. Sigh, sigh, sigh; and now you’re cry- 

ing. All overa baby who’s forgotten you ever 
existed.” 

“That’s not true,” said Miss Harriet 
huskily. 

“Of course it’s true—a child that age. 
He’s got his sisters.” 

“He hasn’t got me,”’ answered Miss Har- 
riet, staring before her. ' 

Miss Nelly laughed scornfully. “ He’s for- 
gotten both of us,” she said. ‘‘He was just 
as fond of me.” 

The words fell like stones in the silence, as 
any other unconvincing lie drops in its ex- 
posed nakedness to the ground. 

“No, he wasn’t,” at last slowly answered 
Miss Harriet. “It was me he was fondest of. 
He wouldn’t let you touch his wasp sting. 
He wouldn’t let you put him to bed. It was 
me he loved. He said good-by to me.” 

The little tin railway coach slipped from 
her hand as she spoke; and Miss Nelly rose 
to her feet. Her color was heightened; her 
round gray eyes seemed to glow above her 
broad high cheekbones. 

“He was just as fond of me,” she persisted, 
“in every way. Only you fussed over him. 
Ridiculous, the way you fussed over the 
child.” She pretended to laugh in scorn. 

“No. He was fondest of me,”’ slowly pro- 
tested Miss Harriet. 

The little coach lay upon the floor. Miss 
Nelly, quite crimson, her hands jerking with 
sudden uncontrollable 
passion, set her heel upon 


Miss Jedburys 


(Continued from Page 118) 


ball was a black flickering wisp, gone for- 
ever. And when Miss Nelly had done this 
wicked thing, she left Emily’s letter so that 
her sister could see it. 

Miss Harriet soon returned, and at once 
caught sight of Emmy’s letter. 

“That from Em!” asked Miss Harriet. 

Miss Nelly bent her head. She could not 
have spoken. 

Miss Harriet slowly read the letter and 
turned over to the fourth page to read a post- 
script, as Miss Nelly had not done. “Here, 
where’s my letter?” suddenly demanded 
Miss Harriet. 

“Your what?” Miss Nelly was as pale as 
death. 

“My letter. Em says she’s inclosing a 
letter. What have you done with it? My 
letter from Jimmy.” 

“T’ve seen no 

“Don’t tell lies. Just look at you. What 
have you done with it?” 

They faced each other, Miss Harriet very 
tall and bony, with two long creases in her 
long face, and her mouth turned down at the 
corners, like a witch, and as red as a dull old 
brick; Miss Nelly rather shorter, plumper, 
with gray eyes that sought to hide themselves 
from Miss Harriet’s accusing gaze. There 
was a grim encounter. Miss Harriet’s long, 
thin finger was raised. Her nose and face 
twitched unmistakably. 


ISS NELLY drew her breath. Her 

nerves failed suddenly. She was ghastly 
white. She could not, for this occasion, com- 
mand the scene. Tears were in her throat. 
“T burnt it,” she muttered. And then, louder, 
“Yes, I burnt it—a child’s scrawl—threw it 
in the fire thinking it was rubbish.” 

Miss Harriet was at her full height. The 
gray face was like the face of a martyr. “You 
liar! You liar! I’ll never say another word 
to you as long as I live!’’ she cried. “ Never!” 
And with that she walked out of the room 
and out of the cottage. 

A quarter of an hour later Miss Nelly from 
her bedroom saw Miss Harriet returning, 
walking up the brick-paved pathway in com- 
pany with Mr. Brewster, the jobbing builder 
and carpenter of the village. A jerk ran 
through Miss Nelly’s body at sight of him. 
She hurried downstairs and listened from 
behind the door to what Miss Harriet said to 
Mr. Brewster. 

“Used to be two cottages,” she was saying. 
“T want it two again. Can you brick up this 
doorway? The rest of the place is all sep- 
arate. Only wants this doorway bricking 
up. Can you do it?” 

Mr. Brewster, clearly 
puzzled, fumbled for his 


” 








it, so that the coach 
was crushed and flattened 
into a hideous mass. 


TS days later there 
came a delayed let- 
ter from Emily Danvers. 
It was addressed to both 
Miss Jedburys, but Nelly 
was in the house alone 
when the letter arrived. 
She read the letter, and 
saw a little inclosure, a 
twisted piece of paper, 
like a billet-doux. The 
note had fallen out of 
Emmy’s letter. Upon it 
in tipsy penciled capital 
letters were the words 
“TO MY HARRY.” 
Like lightning, Miss Nelly opened the note, 
and read in the same tipsy capitals: 








BLUE CHAPMAN 


DERE HARRY I LOVE YOU I WISH 
YOU WAS HERE 
LOTS OF KISES FROM YOUR BOY JIM 


She put the twisted paper down and turned 
away. Her mouth was a small straight line 
in her face, bitterand unhappy. She stretched 
out her hand again for Jimmy’s note, picked 
it up. “DERE HARRY,” she read. And 
as she did this she clenched her fist with the 
paper inside. It was crumpled into a ball. 
Without knowing what she was doing, Miss 
Nelly went across to the kitchen range, in 
which a fire was burning. In an instant the 
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reply. He was a very 
good-natured old man 
who could remember 
Miss Jedburys as young 
girls, and who would have 
claimed to be a common 
friend. “TI hope,” he said 
hesitatingly—‘‘no of- 
fense, Miss Harriet— 
that there’s nothing 
wrong between you and 
your sister?” 

‘‘Never you mind. 
We’re going to live sepa- 
rate in future, that’s all. 
Can you brick up that 
doorway? Yes or no.” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Har- 
riet,’? stammered Mr. 
Brewster. 

“Well, do. Start tomorrow. See? I 
want it finished tomorrow.” 





ND it was done. And so it remains. And 
so Miss Jedburys live now next door to 
each other. They never meet nor speak, but 
live alone. The whole village knows they 
have quarreled, but not what the quarrel was 
about. For two years now the estrangement 
has lasted, and there is no sign that it will 
ever end. Jimmy has never again come to 
Marshmeadow. He does not write, and his 
mother does not write, to Miss Jedburys. 
They never hear of Jimmy. I am waiting to 
see what happens when one of them falls ill. 
Both are hardy yet, and the crisis may take 
ten years to arrive. 


















O wonveR! Here comes 
apple tapioca—all cool 
and sweet, and snowy with 
whipped cream! You can tell 
right now—it’s going to taste 
like more. 
Eat all the tapioca you want, 
my dear. Nothing could be 
better for you. 


Children love tapioca. And 
doctors say it’s one of the best 
foods for growing youngsters. 
Tapioca furnishes twice as 
much energy-producing ma- 
terial as fresh eggs—and more 
than five times as much as 
milk! 

In almost any course of any 
meal, there’s a delicious way 
to serve tapioca. Every mem- 
ber of the family can eat whole- 
some tapioca entrées. Serve 
tapioca casserole stew or es- 
calloped tapioca for lunch 
some day this week. Both are 
particularly economical, be- 
cause they can be made from 
left-over meat or fish. 

But one important suggestion: 
Be sure to get Minute Tapioca. 
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“Granddaughter, 


You don’t have to soak it. And 
it’s always clean. 


This is worth knowing 


Minute Tapioca is superior to 
other tapiocas in three important 
ways: First, it requires no soaking. 
Secondly, it cooks in fifteen min- 
utes. These two advantages are 
due to special scientific treatment 
at the factory. 

Equally important, Minute 
Tapioca is prepared in a clean 
American factory, with the same 
care you take with foods in your 
own kitchen. 


Send for the new Cook Book 


The Minute Tapioca Cook Book 
is full of practical recipes. It tells 
more than thirty ways to prepare 
tapioca. 

“The Story of Minute Tap- 
ioca”—told in one part of the 
new cook book—describes a trip 
half way around the world. It’s 
instructive, and it reads like a 
modern fairy tale. 

Write for your copy of this 
valuable book. It is free. 


A generous sample of Minute 
Tapioca will also be sent if you 
will enclose two cents in stamps. 


Use the coupon below. 


Minute Tapioca Co., 110 VAN Buren STREET, ORANGE, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 


— | 





Name 


Minute Tapioca Company, 110 Van Buren Street, Orange, Mass. 
(Check one or oth of the following squares) 


Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
LJ Minute Tapioca Cook Book. - 


Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca, 
LJ I enclose two cents in stamps. 





Street_ 


City. 











what big eyes you have!” 
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YOURS 


It is literally a crime to 
slave over kitchen 
’ cleaning. Aluminum 
and iron and enamel 
pans (and hundreds of 
other things) can be 
cleaned in a few seconds by this 
new lightning-quick method. 
Brillo is the fastest, easiest, most 
thorough cleanser ever discovered. 

Furthermore, this marvelous 
cleansing method is far more eco- 
nomical than others. 





This is how it works 


In each roc package of Brillo comes 
a generous supply of wonderful 
scouring pads (silky-soft metal 
fibre), with a cake of mild, pure 
olishing soap. The pads, in com- 
Pidation with this marvelous soap, 
“remove every trace of stain and 
dirt, even on a BURNED pan, in 
a few seconds. 


Efficient as Brillo is—fast as it 
cleans—it is probably safer for use 
on enamel, doishatie, glass, etc., 
than are ordinary cleansers con- 
taining acids, abrasives and other 
powerful substances. Since Brillo 








a glistening kitchen 
a sparkling bathroom 
the lightning Brillo Method saves hands—ends drudgery 


was discovered, women have 
learned that a greasy pot or a 
scorched pan or a stove can be 
cleaned in a moment without dam- 
aging the whitest, most delicate 
hands! Truly the Brillo Method 
brings new pleasure—new beauty 
to the kitchen. 


A guaranteed cleanser 


And since Brillo was finally per- 
fected, housewives have learned 
the advantages of a 
GUARANTEED 
cleanser. Just read this: 
Guarantee: We will give 
absolutely free a new 
aluminum utensil for 
any old one Brillo fails 
toclean. Over 60 mil- 
lion packages have been sold, but 
no utensil has ever been found 
which Brillo failed to clean. 

Buy your first package of Brillo 
today. Always Brillo your alumi- 
num utensils, enamel ware, glass 
baking dishes, bathroom fixtures, 
stoves, sinks, bathtubs, windows, 
mirrors, refrigerators, knives and 
forks. The coupon below will bring a 


free sample or regular one-month supply. 





BRILLO 


CLLANS LLKE LIGSFITIVINMGE 


Brillo is now sold at 


Woolworth, Kresge, Kress 
and McCrory stores; leading 
department, hardware, gro- 
cery and grocery chain stores; 
pe | all 10 and 25c stores. 










10 cents — 
a full month's 
supply 


Brillo Manufacturing Co. * : ' 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mail this now! 


(Check one) [] Send Free sample package of your 


L.H.J.-10-24 


wonderful new household cleanser. 


(1) 10c enclosed. Send at once regular 
one-month package of Brillo. 









Name 





Address 
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face. Seven of them are mostly glycerin, 
which is harmless, with a few drops of this 
or the other perfume added. 

It takes an hour to do the job. We could 
do the face just as much good in twenty 
minutes. We charge ten dollars. If we did 
the job in, say, a half hour and charged two 
dollars we’d lose half our trade in six months. 
The harder we work over our clients and the 
more they pay the better they feel. 

After my jam with 


Can any bright little boy or girl teli me 
how long a beauty shop would last that only 
gave its clients those treatments that really 
improve the life and texture of the skin and 
hair? Not much longer than it would take 
you to guess. 

Women want the disguise of cosmetics 
that makes them look youthful. More than 
that, they want the consciousness of being 
fashionable in appearance. Most of all, they 

want the assurance that 





Mme. Morphy I started 
to make good on my 
bluff. That night I 
stopped at a crockery 
store and bought four 
little colored-glass toilet 
bottles for a dollar. I 
filled them next morn- 
ing, for another dollar, 
and set them on my 
table. Before the day 
was over I’d used each of 
them on a customer and 








they are getting younger 
and lovelier, instead of 
the opposite, which is the 
truth. 

The average beauty 
shop’s business consists 
of keeping women so 
busy trying to get young 
that they never stop to 
think whether they are or 
not. Cost doesn’t make 
them hesitate a minute. 








charged an extra fifty ; 
cents each time. I got my first taste of 
triumph the end of that week when Mrs. 
Pincus returned and asked specially for me. 
I got my second after I had finished her. She 
stopped at the counter on the way out and 
spoke to Mme. Morphy. The old lady looked 
puzzled and then answered with a smile that 
made me know she was bluffing. 

When Mrs. Pincus had gone on out Mme. 
Morphy came back to me. “She wanted a 
bottle of Viennese Skin Tonic,” she said. 
“What’s she talking about?” 

I pointed to the yellow glass bottle on my 
table. “There it is,” I said, trying to look 
indifferent. ‘That is one reason her check 
for a facial was three dollars instead of two. 
The other reason is in the blue bottle. That’s 
a special pore cleanser.” 

“T don’t understand,” said she. 

“T told you I knew this business, Mme. 
Morphy,” I went on politely. “I’ve just 
enlarged the treatment. I’m working for you, 
so I’ll tell you a trade secret. The skin tonic 
she wanted is nothing but rosewater and 
glycerin. The special pore cleanser is witch 
hazel with a teaspoonful of violet water. 
That bottle is some sort of shampoo—I 
haven’t named it yet—and it’s just liquid 
soap and bay rum and this other is the 
Parisian hand softener—glycerin and a few 
drops of lily of the valley perfume.” 

She opened her mouth and shut it again. 

. “If you want to put them up in bottle 
form,” I went on, “you probably can sell 
quite a lot of them.” 


Suffering for Beauty’s Sake 


HE just walked away. That night, when 

she stopped me as I started home, my 
courage had pretty nearly run out. I was sure 
she was going to fire me. Instead, she talked 
very grandly, with the French accent coming 
to the top now and then, and ended by tell- 
ing me I was hired permanently and raising 
me five dollars a week. But she didn’t put 
up my “inventions” in bottle form. That’s 
how stubborn she was. 

There are tricks in all trades of course. 
With women what they are, it’s a wonder my 
own business isn’t even fuller of them than 
it is. ‘‘No one need be old today,” is the 
motto of the Juno Institute, and my clients 
believe it to the extent of paying me more 
than a hundred thousand dollars a year 
clear profit. 

If you’re going to talk bed-rock truth, 
which no woman who longs to be young and 
beautiful wants to talk, the most anyone in 
my trade can possibly do, as far as rejuvena- 
tion is concerned, is cleanse the skin and 
make it function properly, keep the scalp 
healthy and the hair in good condition and 
give advice on diet and exercise that not one 
client in a hundred will even listen to. The 
rest of the tricks in the regular, nonsurgical 
beautifier’s box are pure camouflage or one 
hundred per cent “hokum.” We can dis- 
guise your regular appearance with dyes and 
bleaches, powders and rouges. We can in- 
vent treatments that send you away con- 
vinced that you must grow lovely after all 
we’ve done to you and all you’ve paid to us. 
We can and we do. 


Neither does pain. Be- 
fore the generally harm- 
less depilatories came in, and sometimes even 
now, women would have superfluous hair re- 
moved by the electric needle. Anyone who 
has seen the operation will realize that it is 
agony. In addition, the needle is dangerous 
in the hands of unskilled operators. It al- 
ways leaves a tiny scar. Sometimes, if care 
isn’t taken, it puckers up the tortured flesh. 

I have seen women with no particular 
reputation for self-control sit motionless 
while the white-hot point of the instrument 
bored down through the tender flesh of the 
upper lip and killed the hair follicle. And 
I’ve felt little shivers run up and down my 
back while I watched them. Take this busi- 
ness of eyebrow plucking. All the flesh about 
the eyes is tender. Having little whiskers 
weeded out of it, one by one, is no joke. 
The Inquisition probably didn’t overlook 
that form of torture. Women stand it with- 
out a murmur. 


The Problem of the Hair 


ND that’s not even one-half the story. 
Think of the torture beauty-hungry wo- 
men undergo at the hands of my friend Dr. 
Georges Le Noir, facial surgeon, or bungling 
quacks who imitate his work; or the people 
who pump flabby cheeks full of paraffin. 

When I worked in the Elite Hairdressing 
Shop most of these modern ordeals had not 
been invented. Beauty specialists still paid 
most of their attention to the hair. Mani- 
curing and face treatments were minor things. 

A hair, as my husband’s medical books 
have told me, is something like a plant 
growth, with a tiny bulb planted deep in the 
skin, coloring matter and a natural oil. If 
the bulb dies, the hair drops off. The color- 
ing matter darkens naturally as the hair 
grows older and finally fades out, leaving it 
white. 

Tonics may increase the growth of hair or 
may keep what you have from falling out. 
Nothing, in spite of what some of us say, ex 
cept a miracle from heaven can create hair. 
The man or woman who drenches a bald spot 
with tonic or takes scalp treatments in the 
hope of raising a new crop might just as well 
fertilize and hoe a patch of earth where 
nothing is planted and expect tulips to spring 
up. If the bulbs aren’t theré, tulips won’t 
grow. If the hair follicles have died tonics and 
treatments won’t resurrect them. 

The old-fashioned dyes that darkened 
hair usually were not harmful. The bleaches 
of today that “restore” it to its youthful 
color do this by destroying some of the color 
in each of the vegetable threads. They may 
or may not harm the growth, but they 
nearly always leave the hair dry. Ever so 
often, as the hair continues to grow in dark 
at the roots, the bleach must be reapplied. 
Unless this is done with great care and skill— 
and it usually isn’t—the hair grows lighter in 
color, dryer and more brittle with each treat- 
ment, and starts to break off at the ends. 
The chemicals in the bleach are beginning 
to destroy the plant. 

The woman who has her hair restored to 
the color it had in her youth more often than 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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Lemon Flavored 


Boiled Salad Dressing 


—no vinegar—new tang 


ToS is the way to make it ac- 
cording to a tested recipe by a 
domestic science expert (name by 
request). 


Try it now. See how good it is. 


The Recipe 


Four tablespoons sugar, 4 tablespoons sifted flour, 
| teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon mustard, 4 teaspoon 
red: pepper, 114 cups boiling water, 4 egg yolks, 
lg cup strained lemon juice. 

Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add water grad- 
ually, stirring constantly. Cook in double boiler 
until thick and smooth. Beat egg yolks slightly; 
add cooked mixture slowly. When well blended 
return to double boiler, cook one minute; add 
lemon juice; beat well. 


There’s a dainty tang about this 
dressing. 

Some chefs know it, and employ 
lemon juice to effect it in several 
different salad dressings that have 
won them fame. 


And now thousands of women 
have learned the trick and are 
being asked by friends and guests 
to ‘give them the recipe.” 





California Sunkist Lemons 


Proportion of ingredients counts 
for several points in its perfection. 
But the main part of the secret lies 
in the lemon juice. 


It’s the natural base for salad 
dressing—for mayonnaise and 
French as well as boiled. 


It has a daintier flavor and a 
more healthful effect. It supplies 
invaluable salts and acids and is 
rich in vitamines. 


But try and see. Let the entire 
family vote on it. You'll want to 
serve it several times a week. 


Buy Lemons 
by the Dozen 


Have them 
always in 
the house. 
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Uniformly Good 


Ca.LirorNiA Fruir Growers EXCHANGE 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 11,000 Growers 
Sec. 210, Los Angeles, California 
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Other Dressings—made with 


Lemon Juice 


Here are two other recipes in which lemon juice is used. Learn, 
through them, what lemon juice adds to mayonnaise and French dress- 
ing to give them added charm. 


Mayonnaise Dressing 


One teaspoon mustard, 1 teaspoon salt, ¥g teaspoon pepper, 44 tea- 
spoon paprika, a tiny bit of cayenne, 1 egg yolk, 4 tablespoons lemon 
juice, 14% cups salad oil. 

Mix the dry ingredients, add the egg yolk and mix well. Add the oil 
a very little at a time at first; then when an emulsion is made, add the 
oil and the lemon juice alternately. 


French Dressing 


Six tablespoons salad oil, 3 tablespoons lemon juice, 4 teaspoon salt, 
Yg teaspoon pepper, 4% teaspoon paprika, tiny bit cayenne. 

SpeciaL Nore: The recipe cards mentioned in the offer in the panel 
below include the recipes printed above. Also, seven variations of the 
fundamental recipes for mayonnaise and French dressing, giving six- 
teen different flavors in salad dressings. Read the offer, then send for 
the cards, or the entire recipe outfit. 


_ Order California Lemons to get the bright-colored, waxy, juicy, prac- 
tically seedless kind. Best for salads, dressings, garnishes and all lemon 
ses. 

Sunkist are the better grades, selected from the finest California groves. 
Look for the tissue wrapper stamped “Sunkist.” 


=] 
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| Mail This Send 10c with this coupon and we will send you a set of 24 beautifully illustrated | 
Sunkist recipe cards. Each dish pictured in colors. Shows how to serve oranges 
| and lemons in the most attractive ways. Just right size for recipe-card box. | 
For 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat box without any advertising on it, 100 blank 
cards and 23 index cards, all prepaid. | 
This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 
Check the offer you wish to and forward with proper amount (stamps or money order). Offer 


24 Sunkist Recipe oO Complete Box and File—75c 
Cards—10c (Including above 24 cards) 


Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Sec. 210, Los Angeles, California 
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ARIS! “Le nom méme est la 

mode.”” (The very word is 
Fashion.) Nowhere else, indeed, in 
all the world are the little arts and 
graces of the dressing hour so un- 
derstood. Assurément, then, will the 
smart Américaine who desires to 
possess a secret of allure indeed 
fashionable and indeed French, 
adopt this charming custom of the 
boudoirs of the Parisian dite: 


“One never, never mixes per- 
fumes. Rather each so lovely aid 
of the dressing table must possess 
the same French fragrance.” 


So, will not Madame choose for 
her very own the spécialités Djer- 


Does Madame preter /oose Djer-Kiss Face 
Powder—that French poudre so infinitely 
fine? Now she may carry it with her al- 
ways, as safely, as easily as she would a 
omer This new Djer-Kiss Loose 
Powder Vanity makes it possible! 


TALC : TOILET WATER VEGETALE 


Kiss — gifted as they are, all, with 
the same Parfum Parisien, Djer- 
Kiss, that supreme creation of 
Monsieur Kerkoff ? Certainement— 
her Talc, her Face Powder, yes, 
her Eau de toilette, Soap, Creams, 
Rouge, Sachet—each will breathe 
gently of Djer-Kiss; each will 
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FACE POWDER SACHET 


ROUGE 


Dinner hour in the gardens of the Ritz at Paris, painted for Djer-Kiss by John LaGatta. 
Here, under jaunty parasols, may one observe the smart Parisienne—criterion of the newest mode. 


aris, herself, explains the Toilette of Fashion =_ 


whisper its subtle secrets of charme 
Parisien. 


Indeed, then, let Mademoiselle 
purchase all these many Djer-Kiss 
toiletries at her favorite shop— 
this very day, n’est-ce pas? Through 
them all she will add to her own 
charm, the @an Parisien of Djer- 
Kiss itself. 


Send 15c for 
Monsieur Kerkoff’s Parisian Paquet 


Monsieur Kerkoff’s Parisian Paquet contains 
dainty samples of Djer-Kiss Parfum and Face 
Powder, and a fragrant miniature satin Sachet 
pillow. His importateurs will be pleased to 
send it to you in return for only 15¢. Address: 
Alfred H. Smith Co., 40 West 34th Street, 
New York. 


LIP ROUGE 





CREAMS . SOAP 


October, 192, 





















The Djer-Kiss Thin Model Face Powder 
Compact — indeed a_ slender, 
single compact for slender, graceful hands; 

adame’s choice of three sizes. 
clear mirror, too—and Djer-Kiss com- 
pact powder in her favorite shade. 


raceful 


A fine, 


BRILLIANTINE 
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not ends by having it restored to its condition 
at her birth—a few thin, short wisps, cling- 
ing discouraged to an almost bare cranium. 

We can predict pretty accurately what a 
bleach will do to your hair if it is of natural, 
healthy growth. If, though, you have had it 
dyed or treated before, heaven knows what 
may happen. The chemicals of dye and the 
chemicals of bleach produce some wonder- 
ful sunset effects when combined. 

Mrs. Pincus had rather pretty, evenly 
colored brown hair. It may have been my 
fault that she got the idea she wanted to have 
it restored. We had become good friends. I 
flattered and praised her as much from affec- 
tion as from business reasons. Probably I 
filled her with a desire for beauty. When 
Mme. Morphy imported a new henna com- 
pound from Paris, Mrs. Pincus wanted to 
try it. I advised against it. 

This was twelve years after I had sold my 
first beauty parlor and come to New York. 
I had invested two thousand dollars in Mme. 
Morphy’s business and was receiving a nice 
little income from the shop’s profits as well 
as the pay I got as first assistant. I had 
brought Ava on from the West and luck 
seemed to be smiling on me. It was just 
good luck that made me discourage Mrs. 
Pincus. 

But I didn’t discourage hard enough. A 
few days later she came in and talked to 
Mme. Morphy. Then they both came over 
to me. 

“Dearie,” said Mme. Morphy, “Mrs. 
Pincus wants her hair restored.” 

“T wouldn’t advise it,’ I said rather 
sharply; “ Mrs. Pincus has had her hair dyed.” 

me. Morphy looked at Mrs. Pincus and 
Mrs. Pincus looked at me, very red and in- 
dignant. “Have you?” Mme. 
a, asked. ° 


Uanity Unlimited 
(Continued from Page 120) 


He handed me a paper, grinned and left. 
It announced to Frances Swale, successor to 
Celestine Morphy, doing business as the 

ite Hai ing Shop, that she had been 
sued for $25,000 by Rachel Pincus, whose 
hair, due to the negligence, carelessness, ig- 
norance and practically everything else but 
murder and arson of the aforesaid and so 
forth shop, had turned a bright blue. 

I thought as fast as I could. Then I put 
on my hat and went to see Mrs. Pincus. 

She had-her head swathed in a towel when 
ITentered. She pulled it off with a moan and 
Isaw her hair. It was bright blue, with queer 
metallic glints in it. She had lied when she 
said she had never dyed her hair. The 
chemicals of the dye and of the bleach had 
done the rest. 

Then Mrs. Pincus threw her arms about 
my neck and wept. Finally she calmed down 
and I began to talk. After an hour I won. 

They were to withdraw the suit. Mrs. 
Pincus was to have her head shaved by me, 
and I was to furnish her with a wig while her 
own hair grew out again. I wasalso to give her 
scalp treatments to encourage this growth. 
Furthermore, I was to give her husband my 
note for five thousand dollars, payable in 
two years at six per cent. 

Mrs. Pickens—her husband Americanized 
his name a few years ago—is still one of my 
clients. 

Her hair came in again, dark and luxuri- 
ant. I never worked harder over anything 


Inside, the walls were repainted ivory 
color, and the glaring electric lights above 
the ing tables were replaced by pink 
globes. I announced that I was going 
to fine anyone who said “dearie” hereafter 
fifty cents for each offense. 

stopped buying standard cosmetics, had 
my own label designed, and bought in bulk 
direct from a manufacturing chemist. They 
cost me less that way, and I sold them for 
more. 

I made my shop as elegant and artistic as 
possible. I tried to teach my girls to handle 
flattery and encouragement as expertly as 
they did cold creams and lotions. I raised 
my prices twenty-five per cent. I did not 
advertise, but I sent out engraved cards to 
a carefully selected list of women. I made 
money rapidly. 

We began to think up new ways of rejuve- 
nating the face. We massaged it. We used 
heat and we used ice; we used vibrators and 
we used violet rays; we used creams and we 
used lotions; we used oils and we used mud 
packs. We relaxed the face with washes, and 
we contracted it with astringents. If women 
grew no more beautiful under our treatments, 
they thought they did, which amounted to 
the same thing. 

All the lotions and cold creams and tonics 
and processes in all the world and environs 
aren’t enough to rejuvenate an old face. 

A face is a network of muscles. In youth 
all muscles are firm and full. As the body 
grows old its tissues wither and become 
slack. The network of face muscles stretches. 
It sags in some places. In others it wrinkles. 
Massage, I believe now, though I used it for 
years, does more harm than good. It brings 
the blood to the face. It stimulates the tired 

muscles, but afterward the blood 
flow ebbs again and the fibers 





ertainly not,” Mrs. Pincus 
replied, swelling up like a turkey. 
“Of course hair grows darker 
as it gets older,’”” Mme. Morphy 
said, assisting Mrs. Pincus in 
her glare and then turning 
away. “This special prepara- 
tion I’ve imported will restore 
it to its youthful color, dearie.” 


The Damage Suit D 


VA had a feverish cold the 
next day that worried the 
doctor and drove me frantic. 
For two days I stayed away 
from the shop and nursed her. 
On the evening of the second 
day Mme. Morphy came to see 
me. Her eyes were red. “Oh, 
dearie, I’ve been so worried,” 
she panted as she entered. 

““Ava’s much better,” I said. 

“Oh, not that,” she gulped. 
“T’m in trouble, dearie; in ter- 
rible distress. I’ll have to go 
away atonce. Family troubles, 
dearie. I’m going to close the 
Elite and leave at noon tomor- 
row.” 

I felt just as if someone had 
punched me in the pit of the 
stomach. 

“Closing the shop?” I said 
when I could get my breath. 
“But I can run it for you till 
you get back.” 

“T’m closing the shop,’”’ Mme. 
Morphy went on. “I may never 
return. The sale of the fixtures 
will more than cover your in- 
terest in it, dearie. It will have 
to go. Unless,’ she added sud- 
denly, “you care to buy it.” 

I jumped when she said that 
and thought fast. “I’ve got only 





Negation 


By Berton Braey 


shook at 


The first time you happened to come to my 


view; 
You were awfully hard not to look at! 


Your manner was modest; I know that it was; 
But your eyes were so brightly alert with 
Sheer fun that I flirted a little, because 


You truly were hard not to flirt with. 


Then later acquaintance proved this very 


lain— 


Which all who have known you agree 


with— 


To get on without you was sorrow and pain; 
You were terribly hard not to be with. 


So though I have struggled to keep my heart 


whole, 
It seems to be useless, and therefore 


I've fallen in love with you, body and soul; 
You are frightfully hard not to care for. 


I'd resolved I'd remain in a bachelor’s state; 


I thought I was cautious and wary; 


Yet I march to the altar with manner elate; 


You're impossibly hard not to marry! 


EAR lady, I don’t mind admitting to you 
That my heart greatly trembled and 


don’t quite return to their 
former state. 

M really stretches an 
old face further. 

‘Beauty doctors try to counter- 
act this by using astringents 
which shrink the face by con- 


an astringent is no more per- 
manent than the kick of a cock- 
tail. When it has passed, the 
skin relapses into its old loose 
state. 


Permanent Wave 


GOOD beauty doctor can 

nourish the skin with 
creams. She can soften and 
smooth it with lotions. She can 
purge it of impurities and clear 
out the pores, thus improving 
the complexion; but she can’t 
make an old face young except 
by disguising it under a coating 
of cosmetics. The very most 
she can do is to make a face age 
more slowly. 

That is why Dr. Georges Le 
Noir, formerly Dr. George 
Schwartz, whom I tease by call- 
ing Georgie the Face Maker, is 
becoming sinfully rich. He and 
other surgeons and near- 
surgeons take the women we 
can do nothing more with to 
make young and remodel their 
faces, more or less successfully, 
with the surgeon’s knife. Their 
trade is growing rapidly. 

I was one of the first of my 
profession to abandon massage 
in facial treatments. My girls 
now pat instead of rubbing the 
preparations in. I was one of 
the first to have my employes 
rouge all clients whether they 








six thousand dollars in the 
world,” I said. I knew the busi- 
ness paid more than that a year. 

“Tl sell for that,” Mme. Morphy said 
sadly. “‘Come to my house at ten tomorrow, 
dearie. Bring the money. I'll have my 
lawyer there.” 

I had my own lawyer there too. Before 


‘eleven o’clock I walked down the street, 


owner of the Elite Hairdressing Shop, hav- 
ing said good-by to Mme. Morphy and six 
thousand dollars. I was sitting behind the 
show case in the Elite, planning redecora- 
tions, at noon the next day, when a little dark 
man leaned over the counter. He had been 
in the day before to ask for Mme. Morphy, 
and I had told him she had sold out to me. 


in my life. When my note came due her hus- 
band tore it up and lent me fifteen thousand 
dollars toward my new building. 

One month after my interview with Mrs. 
Pincus that was, the old sign had come down 
from in front of the shop. Instead, in one 
corner of the show window you could read, 
in small gold letters: The Juno Institute. 
There weren’t any more geometrical arrange- 
ments of toilet articles and merchandise in 
that window. I hung a back drop of gray 
silk, and before this placed two old-blue 
vases, filled with flowers and standing on a 
soft-hued Persian rug. 





ask for it or not—only a little 

‘ speck, rubbed into each cheek 

after treatment. It makes the poor old dears 
believe they are growing young again. 

I bought one of the first permanent-wave 
appliances ever exported, and hired an ex- 
pert from Paris to come over and work the 
fiendish thing that tortured-women for four 
hours so that their hair might be “naturall 
curly” for six months. It takes about a 
hour to get a permanent wave now. It took 
a half day in those pioneer times and hurt a 
lot more. In those days no one, not even the 
expert, knew quite what the machine was 


(Continued on Page 124) 


tracting the skin. The effect of : 
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Mc Cutcheon's 


Shopping 
on Fifth Avenue 
by MAIL 





Send for New Catalog 


Whuerever YOU LIVE, you can en- 
joy shopping at the Linen Store. For 
McCutcheon’s new and enlarged Fall 
and Winter Catalog is so profusely 
illustrated that you can make your 
selections as easily as if you visited 
the store in person. 


You'll find in this shopping guide, 
pages and pages of McCutcheon’s 
famous Linens. In addition, there are 
choice assortments of Sports Apparel, 
Lingerie, Handkerchiefs, Children’s 
and Infants’ Dresses, Blouses, Ho- 
siery, Cotsets and scores of other 
necessities. The prices are uniformly 
moderate. 

Write today for this 32-page cata- 

log, and shop on Fifth Avenue in 


your own home. Your orders will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 


Send for 
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“Universal” Curling Iron 


Net how cheap but how 

good—is the slogan of 
the “Universal” Curling 
Iron. The first cost is the 
last cost. Its even distri- 
bution of heat is a great 
safeguard against scorching 
the hair. The exclusive 














N cold, 


Bath. On dreary, rain 
companionable, soft re 


pels the dampness from the air. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 





“Universal” Electric Heater 


ay mornings its instantaneous heat quickly 

takes the chill from Nursery, Sewing Room and 

afternoons at tea time its 

glow warms and cheers the 

eae lage 0 On chilly, wet days after the furnace fire is out its warmth rapidly dis- 
t 


Electric Home Need 
For the Boudoir 









—_ or neuralgia. Warmth for the bed on sleeping porch or in baby’s . 
crib. Three heats—four safety thermostats. Replaces the old-fashioned 
water bottle—nothing to leak or break. Safe; sure and sanitary $10.00. 


swivel plug and detachable connector are most convenient and prevent 


cord twisting. Price $5.00. With Hair Drying Attachment $5.50. 


Price $9.00 — Others $8.00 to $10.00 


. 


Manufacturers of THE FAMOUS UNIVERSAL HOME NEEDS FoR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


v 





“Universal” Heating Pad 

BRINGS almost instant relief 
from pain caused by cramps, 

congestion, rheumatism, lum- 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


‘for this, of course, be- 
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going to do next. Sometimes, when the con- 
nections weren’t quite perfect, bits of your 
hair shriveled and burned. 

One day when I was absent from the in- 
stitute Ava came in and cajoled my assistant 
into letting her have a permanent wave. 
Something went wrong. We never learned 
what. One side of her throat and face was 
burned, but she wouldn’t let them call a 
doctor. She went home in a taxi and fainted 
in my maid’s arms. 

I got there while they were trying to re- 
vive her. I called up my physician, Doctor 
McIntosh. He wasaway, but his assistant was 
there and promised to come up at once. That 
was how I came to meet Georgie the Face 
Maker. I liked him from the first. I liked 
the deft way he dressed the burns and ad- 
justed the bandages and the sure, quick 
manner he had of speaking. He promised to 
send Doctor McIntosh up as soon as he came. 
When my physician called, he said that Doc- 
tor Schwartz had done all anyone could. His 
assistant was a brilliant young chap, my doc- 
tor said. He had given up a practice in 1914 
to enter the French medical corps. He had 
done remarkable facial reconstruction work. 
A really clever surgeon, who had returned 
from the war practically penniless. 

As for Ava, Doctor McIntosh continued, 
the burn was deep undoubtedly, but per- 
haps there would be no scar. 

But there was. It was a red disfiguring 
welt, running up from the throat and pulling 
one corner of the mouth down a little. Doc- 
tor McIntosh shrugged his shoulders and said 
the mark might fade a little in time and that 
the muscles of the face would probably re- 
adjust themselves. 


My daughter might have gone through 
life disfigured if she hadn’t had hysterics the 
first time she caught sight of herself, un- 
bandaged, in the glass. I had kept a mirror 
from her as long as possible. Once more 
Doctor McIntosh was away, and Doctor 
Schwartz responded. 

When he had quieted Ava he started to 
leave, but hesitated at the door. 

“T’ve fixed up much worse messes than 
that over in France, Mrs. Swale,” he blurted 
like a little boy. 

Four weeks later I watched him take the 
final dressing from my daughter’s face. The 
mouth was crooked no longer and the ugly 
scar was only a thin pink line. 

“That will fade out,” he said, touching it. 
“Tt’s a good job.” 

“You’re a marvel,” I told him as he 
started to leave. 

“T know it,” he said with that nice boyish 
grin of his. “The only trouble is that, except 
when wars are on, there aren’t enough peo- 
ple with faces that have to be fixed, to make 
knowledge like mine much worth while.” 

“Aren’t there?” I said. ‘Sit down a min- 
ute.” 

That is how I came to lend Georgie the 
Face Maker the twenty thousand dollars 
that changed Dr. George Schwartz, general 
practitioner’s assistant, into Dr. Georges Le 
Noir, facial specialist. He paid me back long 
ago. He makes that in three months at pres- 
ent. He’s the beauty doctor of the future. 

We can tell people they look younger and 
sometfmes persuade them. Georgie the Face 
Maker can make women over so that their 
faces lose twenty years—if he has good luck 
and nothing slips. 


(an Art be Popular ? 


‘(Continued from Page 34) 


Most of the resentment has been oc- 
casioned by the subject matter rather than 
the rendition. The treatment was one of 
repression—that is, understating things 
rather than overstating them, a conscious 
attempt to show by suggestion everything 
that could be so handled. I have talked to 
a number of people about this method, and 
without exception they pick out two things. 
First, the showing of the arrival and de- 
parture of a train at a railroad station with- 
out showing the train, and second, the lapse 
of a year in the woman’s life without any 
attempt to explain or account for the lapse. 
We see her alone, destitute on the railroad 
platform, deserted by her lover, and we next 
see her gay and splendid in a restaurant in 
Paris and with another man. Of the people 
I have talked to personally, there is no 
question about the first attempt to econo- 
mize in expression—that is, the train. But 
apparently most of those I have talked to 
would have liked to see the meeting of the 
man and the woman, 
though it has nothing 


newspapers. This may supply an interest 
for the time; but anything which is to live 
should have truth as to fundamental things, 
and often these everyday themes are seized 
upon before there has been time to ascertain 
whether the basic conditions are really 
sound. 

Only the true in art can survive, and the 
trash is thrown away; but the play that seems 
old-fashioned today might be acclaimed after 
a lapse of five hundred years. 

The films can be preserved longer than 
plays on the stage, but it is a good deal of a 
question whether people one hundred years 
from now will care to look at the pictures of 
the present day. We laugh at the films that 
were done fifteen years ago, but add fifty 
years to their life and how can we tell that 
someone, looking at them, might fail to 
recognize any difference between those that 
we now think are foolish and these that we 
are working on seriously this month to 
release two or three months hence. 

In the world of amuse- 
ment I think that there 





whatever to do with the 
story. This objection 
may be well founded, be- 
cause it brings in the per- 
sonal element. They 
want to see when and 
where the leading charac- 
ters meet. 

It often seems to me 
in our discussions of pic- 
tures and the theater, and 
the acting in either or 
both of them, that we 
take ourselves pretty se- 
riously. Thereisa reason 


cause it is all so fleeting. 

Fashions in plays have 
constantly changed, and 
of all literature I suppose 
the play is the most 

hemeral. The modern 
theater is more; it is 
topical; it often seizes 
for its theme something 
that is talked of in the 








has assuredly been prog- 
ress toward art, both in 
the creation and in the 
reception by the public. 
Certainly in subject mat- 
ter there has been prog- 
ress. The plays are no 
longer so stilted. 

They deal with life as 
we know it. 

I see no reason to be- 
lieve that the public will 
not today accept sincere 
artinany form. Ofcourse 
it is never wise to speak 
with too much authority 
in a discussion of art. It 
is likely to lead one to 
the uttering of mere plat- 
itudes. In my own work 
my object has been to ex- 

ress certain phases of 
ife and emotion in as 
artistic a manner as my 
talent and equipment 
have allowed me. 
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Work will not spoil your hands if you use the right safeguards 
— it is neglect that does the damage 


has to wash and dry her hands 


Yee hands are all floury and buttery—when the 
telephone rings! You're in the midst of cleaning — 
when the baby falls and bumps her head! You're putting 
up preserves—and the postman arrives with a special 
delivery to be signed for! 


How many dozen times a day a housekeeper has to 
wash and dry her hands! 


The human skin will stand more wear and tear than 
any man-made covering could do. But in spite of your 
skin’s marvellous resiliency—there are limits to its ability 
to endure and show no sign. 

Unless counteracted, this continual washing of the hands dries 


out the natural oil of the skin, so that it loses its natural smooth- 
ness and softness, breaks and cracks, grows rough and hard. 


Can a housekeeper ever hope to have lovely hands? 


Is there anything that will overcome this wear and tear on a 
housekeeper’s hands? ‘There is! 

A preparation is now made especially for this purpose, and is 
being used by thousands of women with delight and gratitude 
because of the wonderful condition in which it keeps their hands 
as they go about their household tasks. 

This new skin preparation is Jergens Lotion, a product con- 
taining benzoin and almond, two of the most healing skin 
restoratives known. 


# a pe 
Seg tee 
: Fe 
: < 


Benzoin has been used in medicine from time immemorial 
because of its peculiar effect in healing the skin. Almond softens 
and whitens. ns 


In Jergens Lotion, benzoin and almond, together with other 
healing ingredients, form a clouded, silvery liquid — deliciously 
fragrant—which overcomes almost at once any chapping, dryness 
or irritation. It leaves not a trace of disagrinabiis stickiness. 


Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your hands in water, 
and see how soft and white it will keep your hands in spite of 
their being constantly used. 

You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at a time—keep one 
on the bath-room shelf to use for your face—keep another 


above the kitchen sink, for convenience when you are using 
your hands for housework! 


Free Offer 











bare 


Send this coupon today and 
get a trial-size bottle—FREE! 


‘ Dozens of times a day - a house- keeper 
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THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
407 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


the booklet “Skin Care.”’ 


Name. 


Please send ‘me FREE a trial-size bottle of Jergens Lotion and 





Street_ 





State. 








erbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 











City. ex 
pe ies live in Canada send to The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
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Unusual Window Draping helps 
for every Journal’ Reader 
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IRSCH offers a 
whether it be ‘‘W 
or ‘‘ How to do it.’ 


uick solution of every window draping problem— 
What fixtures,’’ ‘‘ What treatment,” ‘‘What materials,”’ 


Kirsch Curtain Rods will fit all your windows; give exactly the effects you 
want; do it simply and easily; and you'll find them at your dealer’s. 


To help you in planning and making your window draperies, Kirsch offers 
the ‘Kirsch Rod and Window Draping Book.”’ 


If it does not give exactly the help you need, the Kirsch 
Interior Decoration Service Department will gladly assist 
you, without charge. 


Kirsch Rods make simple window treatments neat and effective. 
elaborate treatments with delightful ease and simplicity. 


Kirsch Rods may be locked when extended to the exact length. When 
drapery casings are used, Kirsch Rods slip smoothly into the casings, guided 
by the Kirsch pilot; tilt into place on the one-piece brackets, and stay securely 
until removed by the same easy tilt. Among the Kirsch accessories are per- 
fected pulleys and draw cord for draw curtains, French heading rings and 
drapery hooks. 


Kirsch Rods are now made with the improved StippleTone finish — 
more artistic and durable, at no greater cost. 


StippleTone is an exquisite silk-like finish in Brass or White—both at the 
same price. Its greater beauty is matched by equal durability. 


Fr ee B Oo ok Insist on Kirsch Rods. 


Tells how to plan and Look for name 
make window drapings 


Nearly 100 correct window draping 
styles pictured. Practical informa- 
tion as to materials, color schemes, 
ings, attach hooks, rings, ete. Our 

attac OOKS, etc. ur 
eighth and most valuable book. 


Secure 


Don’t accept an imitation. 


on the carton 


TRACE MARK REGISTERED 


Kirsch Mrc. Company 
114 Prospect Avenue, Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Can., Ltd., 555 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 


“There is no substitute for Kirsch Quality and Service.” 





























The Demi-God 


(Continued from Page 9; 


She had not reached the corner of Nevada 
and Main before a roar from the vicinity of 
the barber shop indicated that Bartlett’s 
only public chariot of fire was about to trans- 
late its Elijah. 

“ Give’ ye lift hum, ’f yer want it, Phoebe,” 
shouted Willie Salmon as the flivver wallowed 
and skidded among the ruts toward her. 


RS. RAND gratefully climbedin. “It’s 

very kind of you, Willie,” she said. “It 

seems as if Bartlett gets muddier and mud- 
dier.” 

“Tt does,” answered the taxi man, shifting 
his cigar butt. “TI ain’t complainin’. Folks 
used to walk to the hotel from the deppo. 
Now they taxi. I carried over three this 
noon.’ 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed Mrs. Rand, 
clinging to the side of the flivver as it sidled 
crablike toward the wooden steps of The Stars 
and Stripes, where Jake Meeny, the lackadai- 
sical proprietor, was standing on the porch. 

“Let her come on up,” he suggested 
mournfully. “Mebbe you c’d train your 
Lizzie to wash the dishes. I got to git some- 
body. What with that squar’-headed waitress 
gone and Mrs. Meeny sick with lumbago, 
I’m kinder put to it when anything happens. 
Howd’y, Mis’ Rand!” 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Meeny,” she an- 
swered. “What’s your trouble?” 

“Hired girl’s up and left, that’s all. Gol 
durn these newfangled, high-priced women! 
She just said she was tired—and quit—not 
one minute’s notice! Didn’t even clean up 
after last night’s supper. Frisked her a 
off, packed her bag and took the train hack 
to Galilee. Y’ see I paid her yisterday 
noon—sixty-five dollars. It went to her head, 

guess.” 

“What an outrage!” declared Mrs. Rand. 
“What are you going to do?” 

“Darned if I know,” acknowledged Mr. 
Meeny. “I telephoned over to Bates Center 
but I couldn’t git nobody. Seems there’s a 
dearth of female help. They’re all goin’ in fer 
somethin’ else. Why, there’s a woman over 
to Clinton Falls runs a garridge. You kin see 
her lyin’ on her back under some old bus 
with her legs stickin’ half acrost the road 
most any time you go by.” 

“Why don’t ye git Sadie to wait on the 
table for ye?” inquired the taxi man. 

“Sadie!” ejaculated her father. “Might 
as well telegraph to the White House to ask 
Mrs. Coolidge to help out.” 


TS flivver’s engine had stopped and, as 
Jake Meeny made no offer to crank it, 
Willie Salmon arose laboriously and lowered 
himself over the side into the mud. Coinci- 
dently Mrs. Rand opened the side door and 
slipped to the horse block. 

“May I speak to you a minute, Mr. 
Meeny?” she inquired. 

“Sure. Come on in,” replied Jake. 

The Stars and Stripes, Bartlett’s only 
hostelry, dated from before the Civil War, 
prior to which it had been 
known as The American 
House. Its rickety piazza, ele- 
vated some four feet above 
the sidewalk, sagged along the 
Main Street, its square box 
pillars supporting a roof above 
which protruded a row of 
gable windows, in some in- 
stances exhibiting paper in- 
stead of glass. The hotel was 
what had been known as a 
“three dollar house”—room 
one dollar, breakfast half a 
dollar, dinner one dollar, sup- 
per seventy-five cents. Under 
the ante-bellum management it had been 
painted white; but when William Flagg had 
bought it in ’72, he had taken advantage of 
the trade value latent in his name to super- 
impose upon its facade a series of diagonal 

stripes surmounted by a frieze of bright 
blue spotted with what looked to the casual 
observer like yellow baseballs. The whole 
effect was immensely startling and grotesque 
and was the real basis of the hotel’s reputa- 
tion. You thought at first it was falling over. 

“What’s the name of that crazy house 
down to Bartlett? Oh, yes! Stars and Stripes! 
Feller named Flagg ran it—catch on?” 








Sadie Meeny was lolling over the register 
when her father accompanied by Mrs. Rand 
came into the office. “Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Rand. How’s Charlton?” she inquired ele- 
gantly in a tone that suggested a digital ele- 
vation. 

“Charlton’s all right.” 

“You haven’t picked a very fortunate mo- 
ment to come to dinner,” continued Sadie. 

“T haven’t come to dinner,” answered 
Charlton’s mother. “I’ve come to talk to 
your father on a matter of business.”’ 

At that instant the rusty iron screen of the 
dining room slapped open angrily, disclosing 
an elderly guest, napkin in collar. ‘See 
here!” he snapped. ‘“What’s this dump 
comin’ to anyways? Can’t you get anybody 
to wait on table? I’ve been settin’ fifteen 
minutes since the soup.” 

“T’m sorry ——” began Mr. Meeny. 

“‘That’s all right,” interrupted the man. 
“You can be sorry, an’ I can be hungry. I 
tell you what, Meeny, it wasn’t like this when 
Bill Flagg run this house. There wouldn’t 
be no women settin’ round eatin’ chocolate 
bonbons while the guests was shouting fer 
their vittles. If they was shy on help they 
wasn’t too proud to take a hand themselves.” 
He turned on his heel and allowed the door 
to fly back with a bang that set the spring 
humming. 

“Before I’d let any man talk to me like 
that!” exclaimed Miss Meeny to her father, 
“T wouldn’t have people here who couldn’t 
behave like ladies and gentlemen. No won- 
der we don’t get any motor trade, with the 
house full of horrid old men like that.” 

“Well, I don’t know what to do,” ejacu- 
lated the miserable Meeny. “I can’t get any 
help. I—well, what is it you want to speak to 
me about, Mis’ Rand?” 


III 


ANNY had intended, on the occasion of 
his visit to the College Tailor Shop, to 
purchase the most inexpensive suit that 
he could find there. The clothes he had on 
were simply impossible—high-water trousers, 
sleeves too short, everywhere baggy and 
shiny;. in fact, he had concealed their defi- 
ciencies by wearing his sweater most of the 
time. He simply had to have one good plain 
suit; and that is what he would have bought, 
had he not run into Tony Eckmann engaged 
upon the same errand. ‘“Slum” Perkins, one 
of the indigent members of the class who 
worked there, was showing the Hollywood 
Beau Brummel a line of samples. 

“Hello, Rand!” the amateur salesman ac- 
costed him. “What do you think of that fora 
snappy lounge suit, eh? Eckmann is thinking 
of ordering one. Or that check?” 

“How’s the boy!” nodded Tony. “I don’t 
think these are so worse. You’d look great j 
that check, Ranny. I can’t wear checks on 
account of my height.” 

“How much?” Ranny was noncommittal. 

“Ninety-five—made up to suit you.” 
Slum held the material against the light. 
“Smart and warm. ‘What the 
man will wear.’” 

“Haven’t you got anything 
ready-made?” 

““Ready-made!”’ Both 
Slum and Tony stared at him. 
Members of the Dragon did 
not buy ready-to-wear clothes. 


* ey ’T wait,”’ temporized 

Ranny—just as his 
mother entered The Stars and 
Stri 

“But Pll get this cut for 
you in forty-eight hours. 
There’s twice the wear in a 
made-to-order as there is in a ready-made.” 
Ranny hesitated. He could not have told 
at the moment from whom he most desired 
to conceal his financial condition—from Eck- 
mann or Slum. 

“T tell you,” said Tony, “I’ll get the 
brown, and you get the check, and we'll 
make old straddle-goose here promise not to 
sell any more suits of the same cloths.” 

Ranny had not known that it was an 
order, but he perceived that somehow Tony 
and Slum between them had tocom- 
mit him. 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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Use “Lysol” Disinfectant 
in all your cleaning water 
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danger-spots are kept germ-free ? 


HAT about the door knobs and door 

jambs—favorite lodging places for germs 
because touched so often by hands, little and 
big? What about the cracks in the floor, 
catching the dust and germs that feet drag in 
from the street? What of the scores of tiny 
corners and crevices where the friendly sun- 
shine cannot reach to cleanse and purify? 


All those places must be kept as germ-free 
as possible if every member of your family is 
to be effectively sahexnetdiil against the 
attacks of disease-carrying bacteria within 
the home. It is not enough to disinfect just 
the few conspicuous danger spots—toilet 
bowl, drain pipes, garbage pail. 


Old-fashioned cleaning methods 
are ineffective 


Microscopic examination of a new cloth used 
with soap and water for general cleaning 
purposes toe only one week, revealed 9,000,000 
germs or bacteria on the cloth. That shows 
the ineffectiveness of old-fashioned cleaning 


methods. Yet there is a simple, easy way 
to kill those dangerous, invisible germs. 


Just put a few drops of ‘‘Lysol’’ Disinfec- 
tant in your cleaning water—everytime and 
everywhere you clean. Dip your cloth, broom, 
mop or brush in this solution. Wash, scrub, 
cleanse surfaces with iteverywhere. Then you 


will have germ-free cleanliness in every part * 


of your house—without a particle of extra 
work or bother! 


This cleaning solution has 
germ-killing power 
‘*Lysox’’ is the standard disinfectant, endorsed 
by physicians, used by hospitals. It is com- 
pletely soluble in water, forming a clear 
solution with high germ-killing power. 


Because of its soapy nature, ‘‘Lysol’’ Disin- 
fectant also helps to clean as it disinfects. 
It is economical; two teaspoons in a quart of 
water make a thoroughly effective solution. 
Be sure you get genuine *‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant. 
All druggists have it. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 GREENWICH St., New York Crry. 


‘Sole Distributors: LpHn & Finx, Inc., NEw Yorx 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 1o McCaul Street, Toronto 






Reg. U.S. Pat.Off. 


Disinfectant 


My, a> 


Free booklet— 


a helpful guide to 
better, safer cleaning 


It Gives complete informa- 
tion about the many house- 
hold and other uses of 
““Lysol’’ Disinfectant. It ex- 
plains in detail the correct 
solution and methods of use 
for cleaning floors and rugs, 
woodwork and door knobs; 
in the kitchen; in the bath- 
room, etc. It has helped 
thousands of careful house- 
wives. Send now for copy. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

















CeCe eset ee eeeseees see seeegtesseeaee aes eseeteees 
> LEHN & FINK, INC. : 
$ Dept. E-13, 635 Greenwich Street, New York City . 
¢ Mail me, without charge, a copy of your booklet which « 
. gives complete information po directions for the many % 
: household and other uses of ‘‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant. . 
> Name ~ : 
> Address : 
. City State ; 
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DovnGce BrRotTHers 


SPECIAL 


TYPE -aA SEDAN 


The Special Type-A Sedan measures up to 
that triple standard of value which all 
women instinctively apply to a motor car— 


It looks well, it rides well, it serves well. 


The special appointments, in particular, 
are admired for their smartness and refined 
good taste. 


Donse BrotnHeERS DetrTrRoir 


Donvse Brotnhers Motor ComrPany Limited, 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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The Demi-God 


(Continued from Page 126) 


“All right,” he said nonchalantly. “And 
rush it.” 

Our demi-god might have jacked himself 
up and extricated himself from his false posi- 
tion, have jammed on the brakes and pulled 
up in time, had it not been for a new and ro- 
mantic element in his life which banished all 
other considerations from his mind. It was 
directly traceable to the Dragon also—acting 
therefore as a sort of moral vindication, 
justification, or, at any rate, as an excuse. 
He might indeed have got entirely over his 
flurry of excitement at so suddenly becom- 
ing a swell, have sim- 
mered down into a per- 
fectly good hero of the 
gridiron without any 
thought of social vic- 
tories, had he not a 
couple of weeks later, 
when on his way to a 
lecture, run plump into 
Jim Bradley conduct- 
ing two ladies toward 
the dormitory. 

“Whoa, there, you, 
Ranny!” called Jim. 
“Meet my mother and 
sister.” 

Ranny was nothing loath, although at 
first their elegance rather frightened him. 
He did not know what he said when being 
presented to Mrs. Bradley, but it evidently 
was nothing much out of the way, for she 
gave him an amiable, if slightly amused, 
smile through her lorgnette and assured him 
that his fame had penetrated to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, including Santa 
Barbara. 


“T HOPE you'll be able to give us a few 

daysat Christmas,” she remarked, clearly 
implying that she fully realized the pressing 
character of his many other social engage- 
ments. 

But he quickly regained his confidence 
with Jessica, the exquisite Jessica, whose 
brown-red cheeks, he told himself, matched 
the fallen leaves, her eyes the patches of sky 
above the old brick buildings, her figure the 
slender elms just planted along the campus. 
He was not much of a fellow for girls; but 
instead of being embarrassed, he found him- 
self quite at ease with her. It was not alone 
her vivacious prettiness and quick intelli- 
gence that captured him, it was the note of 
distinction about her, her refinement of lan- 
guage and enunciation, her way of holding 
her head and of moving herself. She was 
different, a superior being. He wondered 
what her clothes had cost. That fur toque, 
that Russian sleighing costume with silver 
fox trimmings! That muff! Why, they were 
worth the equivalent of his tuition for four 
years at least. Yet he knew it was not her 
expensiveness, not her exotic rarity, nor the 
glamour of her life that drew him; he per- 
ceived that, dowered as she was in wealth, 
beauty, brilliance, she had something far 
greater—a gentle, sympathetic quality of 
mind and heart. In that first ten minutes of 
companionship he told himself that whatever 
the future held for him, it would be empty 
without her. 


HEY had fallen farther and farther be- 
hind the others, who were awaiting them 
on the steps of Harding Hall. 

“Show us where the Dragons live,’’ said 
Mrs. Bradley. “Jim is always talking about 
the Dragon, Mr. Rand. It’s a sort of mania 
ith him. I think if they elected anybody to 
membership in it who wasn’t exactly right, 
he’d resign from the college.” 

“You make me out an awful snob,” pro- 
tested Jim. “I’m not really. I merely insist 
that the fellows I associate with in college 
should be gentlemen like ourselves.” 

“T suppose college is just like the world,” 
agreed Jessica. “There are social distinc- 
tions everywhere. People are different and 
instinctively take their proper places.” 

“While a demi-god sits high up on the top 
of Olympus,” murmured Mrs. Bradley, 
glancing quizzically at Ranny. “And I sup- 
pose there’s a head of the table even there, 
and a Hebe or Ganymede to wait on it.” 

Charlton flushed. Could she have heard 
of his mother’s past duties in her father’s 





hostelry? It seemed incredible. However, 
the shaft struck home. 

“Well, here are the Dragons’ dens.” Jim 
threw open the door of his room. “Or rather 
this one is mine. Ranny’s is across the hall.” 

“And now give us a peep into Olympus,” 
urged Mrs. Bradley, innocently turning to 
Ranny. 

“Oh, Mrs. Bradley!” he began, and the 
blood in his ears tingled. “ Really I 2d 

“Please!” begged Jessica. “You can tell 
such an awful lot about a person by the 
things he surrounds himself with.” 

There was no help 
for it. “Just a second, 
please,” he apologized, 
as he dashed into his 
room and hastily se- 
creted the picture of 
Sadie Meeny. Then 
with the best air he 
could assume he threw 
open the door. “Here’s 
the royal suite,’ he 
said. “T’ll not ask you 
to come in, as there 
aren’t enough chairs. 
I’ve never fixed up— 
not had time.” 

Truly it did look almost poverty stricken. 
The threadbare rug was little more than a 
network covering the boards of the floor. 
The hideous yellow wall-paper was stained 
and spotted. There were no curtains. Prac- 
tically the only furniture was his desk, his 
swivel chair and student’s lamp. Mrs. Brad- 
ley bent over and examined the photograph 
of his mother through her lorgnette rather 
superciliously, he thought. 

“‘Aren’t you boys funny!” she exclaimed. 
“Think of being too lazy to make yourself 
comfortable, when you could just cross the 
street, order anything you wanted and have 
it put right in here.” 

“Ranny’s room is all right,” frowned Jim. 
“He doesn’t like a lot of duds around, that’s 
all. It’s rather swagger not to bother—at 
least we think so.” 





S THEY turned back into the campus 

Mrs. Bradley said to Charlton: “TI used 

to know a Flora Rand from Columbus, when 

I was a girl at school in New York. Are you 
one of the Columbus Rands?” 

Charlton did not know what a “Columbus 
Rand” was, so on general principles he stam- 
mered: “No; we’re country people. Our 
place is down in Carroll County.” 

Which was true—as far as it went. 


That second game with Ozark, for which 
the Bradleys had stopped over on their way 
West, will go echoing down the Halls of 
Radley until they crumble to the dust; and 
it is a wonder that they remained upright at 
all during the bedlam that followed Ranny’s 
sensational fifty-five-yard run. But the heart 
that beat the most wildly among all the 
three thousand onlookers lay beneath a six- 
dollar bunch of double violets that reduced 
the donor’s available assets to seventy-three 
cents. 

Ranny himself, still breathing hard from 
his run, was called on to make the kick for 
goal. Carefully, methodically, amid the up- 
roar of cheers, he sighted the pigskin for the 
goal posts. The crowd saw him hesitate and 
turn toward the grandstand for an instant, 
then the ball was lowered into place, the 
whistle blew, Ranny walked forward and 
apparently without an effort sent the ball 
skimming over the crossbar. Then the 
hurricane! 

They carried him round the field after the 
game, relaying one another, until he insisted 
on being dumped to his feet near the gym- 
nasium, into which he dashed to cover. 

Jessica’s smile that evening was his wreath 
of laurel. Her small hand was lost in his huge 
grip. “How does it feel to be a hero?” she 
asked Ww 


WAS not altogether on his own account 
that Ranny wanted to give his friends of 
the Dragon the idea that his people were 
persons of quality and his home life one of 
refined luxury. He told himself that his 


(Continued on Page 130) 





Handle These Tasks 
the Sanitary Way 







Vollrath 
Garbage Pail 


Vollrath, with keen insight into household problems, 
has made the handling of garbage in the kitchen a 
much less disagreeable task. The clean, white, tri- 
angular Vollrath Sink Strainer, originated by Vollrath, 
now has a companion-piece, equally sanitary and 
practical, the Vollrath Garbage Pail. 


This pail has a close-fitting cover that extends over 
the top. It is triple-coated with pure white enamel. 
Its smooth, hard surface does not retain odors. No 
refuse-holding seams or crevices: Easily washed 
clean. Made in three sizes—10, 11144, 15% quarts. 
A sightly, sanitary, indoor garbage pail that will 
help to make your kitchen work more pleasant. 


Vollrath Ware is not alone for the kitchen. Many 
other household utensils are included. Among 
them are special articles for nursery needs. Illus- 
trated below is the Vollrath Odorless Pail which 
affords a quick, easy, sanitary way to dispose of 
soiled diapers. Top of pail has a grooved flange 
in which the cover rests. A few drops of water 
in the groove seal the cover tight and prevent 
escape of odors. Snow white, easily cleaned and 
sanitary—in every way, true Vollrath quality. 
The Odorless Pail is used in many homes for dis- 
posal of garbage. 


Sold by hardware and department 
stores throughout the United States. 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY, Dept. B, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Established 1874 
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(5 Free—two valuable booklets: ‘Baby's Tub 
and Table’, a mother’s handbook of au- 

—"‘Come Into My 

itchen’’, a manual of kitchen management by 
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Mrs. Christine Frederick. Both mailed in a plain envelope. 





















A treat for your palate— 
a threat for your gums 





ET’S FACE frankly the facts 
about these soft foods that 
we relish so keenly. 

They please our palates, but 
they give no stimulation to our 
gums—no work to our teeth. 
And it’s lack of stimulation 
that we well can blame for the 
troubles we have with our 
gums today. 


Gums, to remain healthy 
and hard, need a lively circula- 
tion of the blood within their 
walls. The work and massage 
derived from the mastication 
of coarse food once gave this. 
But the rich, creamy concoc- 
tions with which we regale our 
palates today rob our gums of 
that mechanical stimulation. 


How Ipana stimulates the gums 


Ipana Tooth Paste is a denti- 
frice that stimulates your gums 
as well as cleans your teeth. 
For Ipana contains ziratol, an 
antiseptic and hemostatic 
known and trusted by dentists 
throughout the country. The 
presence of ziratol gives Ipana 
the power to aid in the toning 
and strengthening of soft or 
bleeding gums. 


Dentists recommend it 
That is why thousands of 
dentists now use and recom- 
mend Ipana to patients who 
wish to avoid the troubles that 
follow in the train of the “pink 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE, 


—made by the makers 
of Sal Hepatica 


toothbrush.” Many practition- 
ers direct a daily massage of 
the gums with Ipana after the 
regular cleaning with Ipana 
and the brush. 


Try-a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums have a tendency 
to be soft or tender to the brush, 
go to the drug store today and 
buy your first tube of Ipana. 
Before you have finished using 
it, you cannot fail to note the 
difference, the improvement. 
And you will be delighted 
with its fine, grit-free con- 
sistency, its delicious flavor 
and its clean taste. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
for ten days, will be sent gladly 
if you will forward coupon below. 






BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. $10 
42 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
tion on my part. 

Name 


Address 
City. 
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The Drenthe God 


(Continued from Page 129) 


father and mother were the equals of any 
parents who had ever lived, and he wished 
to prevent their being misjudged through the 
mere accident of world ill-success. Besides— 
and this played no small part—now that he 
had met Jessica, he naturally wished more 
than ever to convey the impression that he 
he what her brother had called “like our- 
selves.” 


IS strictly accurate statement to Mrs. 

Bradley that they came “from Carroll 
County,” were a “country family,” so to 
speak, rather than humble dwellers of the 
town, had laid the foundation of a magnifi- 
cent castle of mendacity. Stone by stone, 
almost automatically, it reared itself as under 
a wizard’s wand. Half unconsciously, and 
certainly long before he realized it, Ranny 
had created for himself by innuendo a wholly 
artificial past with all the hereditaments, 
real and personal, appertaining thereto. And 
this without the telling of a single real lie. 

He never actually said that his father had 
been a distinguished educator, a star of first 
magnitude in the pedagogic universe; but 
somehow that was the inference. He never 
stated in so many words that his mother was 
one of those fascinating creatures known in 
novels as “‘a woman of the great world,” but 
certainly his friends got the impression that 
she was a sort of paige dame,” living in 
semi-retirement, with an elegant and rather 
expensive interest in pedigreed dogs and 
fancy peaey and devoting herself to the 
care of her estates. And in a remarkable, 
and to Ranny sometimes a terrifying, fashion 
those estates grew and grew. 

His very evasions were vastly more effec- 
tive than any exaggeration, for boys always 
discount the boastfulness of their comrades. 
Ranny’s casual “Oh, really ours is only a 
small house,” raised in their minds’ eyes a 
stately Colonial home with pillared porch 
and rambling “offices.” 

“You'll have to run down to our little 
place sometime,”’ he would say with cau- 
tious vagueness in reference to No. 4 Nevada 
Street, “and give us the once over.” 

But the name of Bartlett never passed his 
lips. To keep up this monumental and artis- 
tic deception required money. You can 
create an apocryphal grandfather with baro- 
nial estates and thousands of slaves in a 
single phrase, but you can’t treat your crowd 
to ice-cream soda or “say it with flowers” 
without hard cash. Ranny was soon heavily 
in debt to most of the local tradesmen, in- 
cluding the corner druggist and the florist who 
“delivered anywhere in the world by wire.” 


HE fact that as a member of the football 

squad he was expected and entitled to get 
his meals at the training table did 
away for the time being with the 
necessity of deciding the embar- 
rassing issue of whether he 
should join the club table at 
the Dragon; but mere asso- 
ciation with the youthful 
scions of great wealth who 
belonged to it proved more 
expensive in many ways 
than hehadimagined. For 
one thing, they were always 
indulging in mild forms of 
gambling, shooting craps, 
betting on the most absurd 
chances, such as what color 
necktie some “‘prof” would have 
on, how many girls would go into 
the drug store in the next ten minutes, 
and laying odds on the outcome of all the 
more spectacular athletic events throughout 
the country; there was always a bridge 
game—at a cent a point—in progress in the 
card room no matter what the hour, and after 
eight P.M. a poker game—with a two-dollar 
limit until the last three rounds, when it was 
taken off entirely—that never broke up be- 
fore past one or two and sometimes 
lasted until daylight. 

Ranny did not want to gamble, if for no 
other reason than that he could not afford 
to. The loss of but five dollars would have 
been a serious matter to him. Yet on the 
other hand, he could not bear to figure as a 
prude. His being in training fortunately pre- 
vented his sitting up at poker, which was the 










only card game he knew; and his failure to 
back the Radley team heavily could pass for 
a natural disinclination to bet on himself; 
but it was impossible not to join in on occa- 
sion, and the outcome of the Harvard-Yale 
game cost him twenty dollars. He had only 
bet to be a sport, and it nearly ruined him. 

He escaped momentarily by carelessly 
scribbling an I O U and thrusting it into 
the dragon’s mouth. The club I O U sys- 
tem saved his life. Since all the boys had 
plenty of money, there was never any ques- 
tion but that eventually their promises to 
pay would be met in full. At the foot of 
the stairway leading up to the council room 
was a Chinese chest, on the top of which 
stood a bronze dragon with open jaws. Any- 
thing dropped between them fell through the 
dragon’s interior anatomy into the chest, and 
once in so often the president unlocked it 
and tabulated the contents. 


Oy seed intended for complaints, 
like the “Lion’s Mouth” in Venice, it 
had become in course of time a clearing 
house of mutual debts. A blue pad lay be- 
tween the dragon’s paws. If one of the 
members lost a bet he merely wrote on the 
pad “A. B.—I O U $10—C. D..,” tore it off 
and dropped it down the beast’s throat. 
As everybody was always losing ten dollars 
to somebody and then winning it from some- 
body else, these slips were assembled like 
ras § checks every month or two and a bal- 
ance struck. Even then you could simply 
give another I O U toa single person for your 
general net indebtedness and keep it alive 
for a while longer without having to “pony 
up” any cash unless you wanted to. 

From time to time a good many of these 
blue slips signed with Ranny’s initials found 
their way into the dragon’s gastrointestinal 
tract. 

Another source of expenditure was the 
obligation to subscribe to the various college 
organizations, teams and charities. Regu- 
larly every term an insinuating collector for 
the crew, baseball team, lacrosse team, track 
team, hockey team, glee club, athletic asso- 
ciation, The Radleyan, the Y. M. C. A., 
the hospital, college band, and so on, would 
make his appearance. Of course if a fellow 
was known to be working his way through 
college, particularly if he was one of those 
who heralded the fact by raking the pro- 
fessors’ lawns or rustling plates at the College 
Inn, they generously let him alone; but if 
you were a member of one of the chic secret 
societies, why, noblesse oblige! The least you 
put yourself down for was five dollars apiece, 
and even that was regarded as stamping one 
as a tightwad. Fellows like Jim Bradley gave 
a minimum of ten dollars to everything in 

general and twenty-five dollars to 
the more important organizations, 
such as the crew, athletic asso- 
ciation and the hospital. 
Ranny was terrified, heart- 
sick. He was having a won 
derful time, getting more 
out of college than he had 
ever expected that it could 
possibly hold for anyone, 
but he saw the abyss get 
ting nearer and nearer. He 
7, had lost track of his blue 
\} ) slips; banished them de 
) liberately from his mind, 
- simply as a matter of sell- 
preservation. He had no idea 
what they amounted to. He tried 
to comfort himself with the hope that 
the others in his favor would neutralize the 
hideous total; yet he knew that they wouldn’t. 
Often he lay awake miserably wondering i! 
he had any right to go on. 


H® demands upon his mother had in- 
creased, but she continued to meet them. 
He really could not imagine how she did it, 
unless she were drawing upon some hidden 
nest egg. Well, he would make it all up to 
her some day. Toward the end of Novem- 
ber he wrote: 

Dear Mother: Thanks for the check for $8.50 
in your last letter. It came in very handy. Iam 
really awfully hard up. Although I try to keep 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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Powder : 


Have you learned 
its many uses F 


There are dozens of ways in which Bon 
Ami can help you clean and brighten the 
house. A few of the more important uses 
are shown here. 
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Bon Ami is quick and easy in its action. 
The soft white powder doesn’t scratch. It 
blots up dirt and grime like magic. 


Because it’s so mild in its action, it never 
reddens or roughens your hands. 


Made in both cake and powder forms, 
with dozens of uses about the house, 
Bon Ami is truly a ‘‘Good Friend’’ of 
the housewife! 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


“Hasn't Cake or Powder 


cepehel. wp whichever you prefer 
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It cannot be found in cook boo 








a 


are eager with interest at the 

_ fh bare news of a better recipe—the 

women who pride themselves most on 

their cooking. It makes their very hearts 

glad—brings the picture of eyes growing 
brighter around the table. 


That is why, in the old South, the 
fame of Aunt Jemima’s pancakes spread 
so quickly and so far. Just a word in 
praise of their flavor from some guest of 
Colonel Higbee’s carried a message 
straight to the heart of other cooks. 


But while Colonel Higbee lived Aunt 
Jemima would not tell a soul the secret 
of mixing her wonderful batter. The 
flavor of her golden-brown, tender cakes 
was the despair of those who ) 
tried to equal rt. 

The very flours she used 
must be specially ground 
Today her secret is still close- 
ly guarded. No cook book 
gives it. But Aunt Jemima’s 
own ingredients, just as she 

roportioned them, are used 
in ten million American homes. 
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Her recipe is owned by the millers of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour—it comes 
to you ready-mixed. 

Some of the flours that Aunt Jemima 
added cannot be bought in stores today. 
Months of work and specially designed 
machinery were needed to produce a mix- 
ture that gives you every time, pancakes 
just like her own. 

Just add water—and stir 
Today it is so easy to surprise your fam- 
ily with the old-time plantation flavor of 
those fluffy, fragrant pancakes. 
Just add a cup of water (or milk) to every cup 
of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour—and stir. 

See how quickly the cakes melt away 

. the first time you serve 
them. See too how many 
precious minutes and how 
much money you save. Ask 
your ped today for a pack- 
| age of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
| Flour or. use the coupon on 
the right to send for a sample. 
Aunt Jemima Mills Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

i Ee, 
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Delicious muffins and waffles can be easily made with Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour. The simple recipes are printed on the back of the package 


AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKE FLOUR 


October, 1924 


“America’s most famous 





Ready-mixed— 
just add water 
(or milk) 


Try the new, large- 
size package shown 
here at the right of 
the old, familiar 
carton 





Sample packages. Jolly rag dolls 


Let us send you sample packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour and of Aunt Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour 
together with a recipe folder telling how to make many 
delightful dishes, new and old. Just mail the coupon 
below with 6c in stamps or coin (to cover cost of special 
packaging and mailing). If you want the jolly family of 
four rag dolls, too—Aunt Jemima and Uncle Mose (each 
15 inches tall), little Wade and Diana—printed in bright 
colors, ready to cut out and stuff —send 30c in stamps or coin 


USE THIS COUPON 


(Please wrap coins to prevent cutting 
through envelope) 


. 


Aunt Jemima Mills Company 

Dept. 1-A 

St. Joseph, Missouri 
Enclosed find 


oO Sample packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, Aunt 
Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe folder; 


[J Samples, recipe folder and the Aunt Jemima rag dolls. 


cents for which please send me: 





Name 





Street Address. 





City State 
(Please print name and address plainly) 














Octol 





1924 
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The Demi-God 


(Continued from Page 130) 


down expenses, somehow I can’t. But as I wrote 
you, this is my great chance. I simply must go 
to the Coast this vacation to be with my friends. 
I;verything so far as I am concerned depends 
on it—my whole future maybe. But the fare out 
there and back is $69.60. And I ought to have 
some extra to treat with and to give in tips. 
Won’t you try to let me have the money, 
mother? Some day I’ll pay you all back, every 
last cent. But honestly, I think it will just break 
my heart if I can’t go. 


Affectionately, RANNY. 


Ranny did not receive his mother’s reply 
for nearly ten days, which period he passed 
in restless torture. Her letter when 
it came, however, was en- 
couraging. She did not 
have the full amount at 
the moment, she said, 
but she inclosed forty 
dollars and felt rea- 
sonably sure of being 
able to let him have 
the balance, and pos- 
sibly a few dollars 
more by the seven- 
teenth, on the 
strength of which the 
demi-god “said it” 
again “ with flowers.’ 

Then, as became a dutiful son, he sat 
down and wrote his mother a long, endearing 
letter in which he expatiated upon his sorrow 
at not being able to come home at Christmas 
and his hope that the festival might bring her 
every happiness compatible with his absence. 


i WAS a very nice letter and a truly 
grateful one, yet he could not help feeling a 
little mean about it. And had it not been for 
the thought of Jessica, he might easily have 
chucked the whole plan over. But there was 
not only the thought, but the image, of 
Jessica. The extent to which his existence 
revolved about her appalled him. They had 
seen each other but le a single period of 
three days, and only half a dozen letters had 
passed between them, yet already she was 
the essential fact in his life. And something 
encouraged him to believe that he had a 
similar significance in hers. But there was a 
worm in the rosebud of his pride. 

He knew that he had attracted her, that 
she recognized a sympathy between them, 
that she admired certain things about him— 
his brute strength, his grit, his courage. He 
thrilled to the realization that on the intel- 
lectual side, too, there was no disparity be- 
tween them. As man and woman they stood 
equals. Nevertheless, he was not what he 
pretended to be, and what she supposed him 
to be might well be an element in the alchemy 
of her regard. He had allowed her to believe 
that he had had the supposed privileges and 
opportunities of wealth and breeding. Her 
disillusionment as to the facts would be bad 
enough—when she learned, for instance, that 
his mother had waited on table at The Stars 
and Stripes, that instead of being a swell he 
was just an ordinary roughneck working his 
way through college. What would be infi- 
nitely worse, probably fatal, would be the 
discovery that he was a trickster and a liar. 
He perceived that he was on precisely the 
same level as any bogus baron or counterfeit 
marquis who was trying to marry a rich girl 
for her money, a maker of false pretenses, 
defenseless to the charge of fortune hunting. 
Yet he knew in his heart that he was not a 
fortune hunter, and it was the realization of 
this that filled him with such resentment. He 
had nobody but himself to blame. 


V 


se. fact that Mrs. Rand had gone back 
to work at The Stars and_ Stripes 
created no particular sensation in Bartlett. 
Everybody knew that the Rands were hard 
up, and, in a way, Phoebe belonged to the 
hotel. It was fit and natural for her to turn 
to it. Wasn’t her dad’s racing buggy still 
settin’ right there in the bar? 

Its business, which had undoubtedly been 
on the decline, began to look up. The news 
that Bill Flagg’s daughter had “taken holt” 
perméated to Galilee and Bates Center, and 
some of the old guard of traveling men even 
deserted the luxury of the Wilson House for 
the sake of seeing Phoebe again and remi- 
niscing over the good old days when her 







father’s little mare, “Phoebe-bird,” could 
skitter around the race course out by the 
G. A. R. Encampment in two fifty-nine. 
Meeny expanded, iving to his amaze- 
ment that he had inadvertently acquired a 
jewel of great price. Folks got in the habit of 
dropping in to say “howdy” to Phoebe, and 
twice Mr. Oakley stopped there for dinner 
instead of going home. 

The only person in Bartlett who did not 
take kindly to the new arrangement was 
Sadie Meeny. The girl resented bitterly that 
Charlton’s mother should thus dangle the 

impoverished family skeleton be- 

fore the world. She was cha- 
grined to have folks know 
that she had so far con- 
descended as to have 

kept company with a 

young man whose 
mother was em- 
ployed, even if her 
position was known 
as that of head wait- 
ress, in her own 
father’s hotel. She 
felt that whereas she 
had made a distinct 
concession in letting 


a). ree 


: him hang around her in the first place, her 


position now was intolerable. 


ADIE had promised herself to marry out 
of the hotel business, clear her skirts of it 
forever. To have annexed Charlton Rand, the 
son of the principal of the high school, was 
one thing; to find that she had got the son 
of the head waitress of The Stars and 
Stripes was another. She made it apparent 
that she regarded herself as injured. Her 
carefully written notes to Charlton on pink 
stationery ceased entirely; ‘least said soon- 
est mended.” 

She was constantly complaining to her 
father about the new waitress’ inefficiency 
and lack of deference toward herself as 
daughter of the proprietor. “She acts as if 
she owned the place,” she constantly de- 
clared; ‘whereas she’s really an object of 
charity.” 

Sadie nursed her grievance until it seemed 
to her as if Mrs. Rand had deliberately 
sought to humiliate her. She endeavored to 
obliterate all memory—spurlos versenki—of 
her apochryphal affair with Charlton, which 
had been almost entirely of her own making 
and based largely on a natural interest on the 
boy’s part in his grandfather’s racing buggy, 
which his mother owned and which Meeny 
allowed her to leave in the hotel as a curi- 
osity. It became an obsession with Sadie lest 
anybody should suspect that she had ever 
been on friendly terms with the Rands. Her 
manner towards Phoebe was one of cold su- 
periority. She would teach her to keep her 
distancé! 


ATHER,” she announced one day, “‘I 

wish you would tell that woman to call 
me Miss Meeny instead of Sadie. It isn’t fit- 
ting for her to be so familiar with me.” 

“Why not?” he inquired, genuinely puz- 
zled. ‘‘She’s known you all your life, and 
you’ve been to her house to supper dozens of 
times. She’s always called you Sadie, why 
should she call you Miss Meeny?” 

‘Because she’s a servant.” 

“Ts she? Well, what of it?” 

‘People don’t have servants calling them 
by their first names. It puts them in a false 
position.”” Sadie rather ostentatiously pro- 
duced a lipstick and began an airy toilet in 
anticipation of the arrival of the evening 
train. 

Meeny regarded her with something akin 
to contempt. “Suppose she won’t?” he in- 
quired. 

“She? She won’t dare not to. She needs 
the money.” 

“We need her services.” 

Miss Meeny compressed her lips. “I won’t 
have her patronizing me before all the guests.” 

“Well,” rémarked her father after a pause, 
“T’ll tell her she’s got to call you Miss 
Meeny—on one condition, that if she won’t 
stand for it and throws up her job, you'll 
take her place.” 


(Continued in the November Home Fournal) 











Do you tire easily ? 


Here’s Nature’s Way 


to Pick You Up 


Endorsed by 20,000 Doctors 


This is to offer you a new double- 
action food beverage from Switzerland. 
One that picks you up instantly. That 
stimulates at once. fa a natural way. 
Without drugs. 


It has a.delicious nut-like flavor. 


Used for 30 years abroad. It has 
been used in America for five years by 
thousands of doctors. They prescribe 
it for sleeplessness, 
fatigue, tired nerves, 
malnutrition. For 
nursing mothers, 
backward children. 
And for those, too, 
who-need extra all- 
day energy and 
greater vitality to 
meet strenuous 
needs of life. 

Today it is availa- 
ble at all drug stores. 
In tins for home use 
or at the soda foun- 
tain. We offer you free a 3-day test 
of its wonderful recuperative power. 


A nightcap that means 
a night’s sound sleep and 
preserved youthfulness 


How it stimulates 
Many now drink Ovaltine several 
times a day, for its immediate stimula- 
ting effect. But to feel its full effects we 
suggest taking it before retiring at night. 
A cup at night brings sound, restful 
sleep, quickly and naturally. This is 


why! Double Action 


First, Ovaltine is both highly and 
quickly nourishing. One 
5 oP of Ovaltine contains 















more real 
food value 
than 12 cups 
of beef ex- 
tract. It not 
only digests 
quickly it- 
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self: but sec- Which is your energy curve? Are you 
> > 


ond, it also 


has the unique power to digest 4 to 5 times its own 
weight of other foods that may be in your stom- 
ach. This quick assimilation of nourishment 
is restoring to the entire body. 
quieted. Digestion goes on efficiently. 
* comes. Sound, restful sleep. Your body gath- 
ers strength and energy to carry you through 


as active at 3 P. M. as ato A. M.? 


the entire day—without let-down. 


You wake mornings with new energy. A new 


sense of freedom from fatigue. Buoyant strength 
to carry you through the day. 


A Sample Sent Free 


It is truly remarkable—the difference Oval- 


tine can make in 
your sleep and daily 
energy. Just three 
nights’ use will 
prove a revelation. 

Ovaltine is sold 
in tins of 4 sizes by 
drug stores. But to 
let you try it with- 
out cost we will send 
a 3-day introduc- 
tory package free. 
No cost or obliga- 
tion. Just send your 
name and address 
to— The Wander 
Company, 37 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Dept. 
3104. 











Ovaltine provides the 
vital food essentials 
needed by backward 
children. It supplies 
the lack of daily fare 





THE WANDER COMPANY 
Dept. 3104, 37S. Wabash Ave., ica, a Til, 
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“Mine is ATWATER KENT” 


—a simple statement often made by proud 
owners with the assurance that elaboration 
is not necessary— 


They know that their radio equipment is 
distinctive—Precision is its dominant char- 
acteristic—That it is made for those who 
demand not only quality and unusual per- 
formance in radio reception, but distinction 
as well. 


In selecting your radio, remember that 


ATwaTerR KENT standards in design, con- 
struction and manufacture are'the result of 
the accumulated experience of more than a 
quarter of a century in the making of scien- 
tific electrical instruments. 


Comparison is the basis on which 
Atwater Kent Radio is sold—go to your 
regular store, examine ATwaTer Kent Re- 
ceiving Sets and Loud Speakers and you 
will appreciate their value. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING ComPANY - 4921 Stenton Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Gainsboroughs Daughters and Nelly O'Brien 


(Continued from Page 12) 


but, always the most open-handed and im- 
pulsively generous of men, he allowed his 
friend and patron, the Reverend Mr. Hin- 
yeston, of Southwold, also in Suffolk, to be- 
come its possessor. Later it passed into the 
collection of Henry Vaughan, who bequeathed 
it, with so much that was of value, to the 
London National Gallery in 1890. 

The other version of the same subject 
became public as recently as May, 1923, when 
it was sold at Christie’s. It now hangs in the 
London National Gallery very near the pic- 
ture which we reproduce. The color is not so 
attractive, but the great painter has again ar- 
rested a moment, and the freshness of child- 
hood is here forever too. 

The little girls’ parent and immortalizer 
was in 1754 twenty-seven, having been born 
at Sudbury in Suffolk in 1727. His father 
was a reputable wool stapler, and his mother 
had some local renown as a painter of flow- 
ers, and was the stimulator of the little boby— 
the youngest of five—in his own efforts with 
pencil and brush, which began very early. 
Two of the elder brothers had exceptional in- 
ventive gifts, John going so far, at that re- 
mote date, as to make a flying machine, 
which, however, when he leaped in it off the 
top of the summerhouse in the presence of the 
whole village, did no more than fall inglori- 
ously to the ground; while it is stated that 
Humphrey Gainsborough, who became a 
Nonconformist minister, was the actual in- 
ventor of an apparatus for condensing steam 
which was patented under the name of James 
Watt and subsequently revolutionized transit. 
As, however, every great invention has rival 
claimants, we need not labor this point; 
enough that there was unusual mechanical 
skill in the family. Of the four daughters, 
one, Sarah, married a man named Dupont and 
became the mother of Gainsborough Dupont, 
who grew up to be a painter and engraver and 
his famous uncle’s assistant. 


When Art Led to Romance 


AINSBOROUGH was sent to the local 
school kept by his mother’s brother, the 
Reverend Humphrey Burroughs, where he 
seems to have been more conspicuous for play- 
ing truant with his sketchbook than for schol- 
arship. Indeed, one of the first uses to which 
he put his artistic skill was to forge missives 
in his father’s hand requesting the master to 
“give Tom a holiday”; these evasions being 
innocently spent in drawing “every tree and 
gate” in the neighborhood. But his most 
famous exploit as a boy artist was the delinea- 
tion of an orchard robber, whom he was able 
to sketch, unbe- 
known to the culprit, 
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to be very friendly at Bath. In addition to 
helping Hayman, whose conviviality proba- 
bly threw a good deal of responsibility on the 
youth, he painted portraits independently, in 
a room in Hatton Garden, for seven or eight 
shillings apiece. But by the time he was 
eighteen, in 1745, he was back again in Sud- 
bury and spending all his exertions on land- 
scape. 
It was while he was making, one morning, 
a study of trees in one of the Suffolk woods, 
that there entered his life the mother of the 
two adorable little things in our supplement; 
then a very pretty, gypsyish-looking Scotch 
girl of sixteen, named Margaret Burr, about 
whose origin not a little romantic guesswork 
circled. Some gossips said she was a natural 
daughter of a Duke of Bedford; she herself 
preferred to think of her father as a prince. 
So much was conjecture; but what was fact, 
and a very comfortable form of it, was a 
punctually paid income, from an unknown 
source, of two hundred pounds a year. The 
young artist quickly set about painting this 
attractive creature’s portrait, and a year 
later they were married, and, after a few 
months at Sudbury, they settled at Ipswich, 
where Margaret and Mary were born. 


Wedded Life at Ipswich 


RS. GAINSBOROUGH has been ac- 

cused of parsimony and a chilling want 
of sympathy with her husband; but very likely 
these characteristics were at bottom only 
prudence and caution. Like many another 
artist’s wife, she would probably have been 
better pleased had her husband met with less 
success. Moreover, Gainsborough was im- 
pulsively generousand fond of amusementand 
society, and these tendencies do not always 
make for placidity in a spouse. There are 
records of his occasional asperity too; but 
they are balanced by other records of his 
repentancesand appeals for forgiveness, which 
were swift and charmingly conveyed, his habit 
being, when he had come to his better senses, 
to write a little note of regret not as from 
himself, but as from his dog, the famous Fox— 
which he painted more thanonce—to his wife’s 
dog Tristram; and Tristram would bring back 
the absolution. Fulcher, in his Life of Gains- 
borough, gives the text of one of these pretty 
reply olive branches: 

My own dear Fox: You are always loving and 
good, and I am a naughty little female ever to 
worry you as I often do, so we will kiss and say 
no more about it. 

Mrs. Gainsborough, judging by her hus- 
band’s portrait of her, grew into a dignified 

and very comely 
lady, with masses of 








from the vantage 
point of a high 
branch. The fea- 
tures were then 
painted on a board 
shaped like a head 
ind placed as though 
looking across a 
hedge, and so lifelike 
was it that not only 
was the marauder 
put to shame, but 
strangers were com- 
pletely taken in and 
passed remarks on 
the singular quies- 
cence and intentness 
of “the man over 
there.” 

As early as four- 
teen—in 1741— 
Gainsborough was 
permitted to leave 
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white hair above an 
open and cheerful 
face. Fulcher, who 
knew the family well 
at Ipswich, describes 
her as “remarkably 
sweet-tempered,”’ 
and the portrait 
helps us to believe it. 
As to the penurious- 
ness with which she 
is charged, the prin- 
cipal witness is her 
son-in-law; and it is 
doubtful if sons-in- 
law are the best evi- 
dence. But Gains- 
borough’s extrava- 
gance needed some 
check. 

The great paint- 
er’s life falls curi- 
ously into four pe- 
riods more or less 
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the family of a Lon- 
donsilversmith; but 
those London days are rather dim. That he 
worked as an engraver under Gravelot, the 
lrench illustrator, then residing in London, 
is known, and also that he was admitted to 
the art school in St. Martin’s Lane. In 1743 
he entered the studio of Francis Hayman, one 
of the St. Martin’s school staff and a rollick- 
ing blade, and there he made what was proba- 
bly his first acquaintance with oils and met 
many notables of the day, including Hogarth 
and Quin the actor, with whom later he was 


the same in length. 
The first was from 
birth to his marriage, nineteen years, when 
he was preparing for success; the second the 
Ipswich period, fourteen years, to 1759, when 
he was domestically happy, in no financial 
trouble, perfecting his skill and rejoicing in 
friends and Nature; the next period when he 
was in residence at Bath, another fourteen 
years. This locality he chose with shrewd- 
ness, since it was not only the haunt of the 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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Bon Ton 
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Style lO15at 
models for $4.29, $5.22 
and #1232 


Corse 
in the Prevailing 
Style Lanes 

Tue fashionable, flat back and slender 
sweeping linesare possible toevery woman 


who selects her corset from The House of 
Royal Worcester. 





trys Part 


For sixty-three years we have designed 
quality corsets as correct foundations for 
the fine art of dressing well designed 
them for every fashion mode for every 
figure and every purse. 


“other Bon Ton and Royat Worcester cor- 
sets feature a flexible and rustless boning, 


a non-pinching claspand hose supporters 
that will not tear. Materials and work- 
manship are always of the best and in- 
sure long service and comfort in corsets 
that are reasonably priced. 


Two qualities, at all the best stores and specialty 
shops, Royat Worcester and Bon Ton. 


Made by 
The House of Royal Worcester 
wo Leaders in Gorsetry 
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new wringerless 


Laun-Dry-&tte 


will make life happier, healthier and 
safer for you. Its secret is its extraor- 
dinary ability to do more of the 
labor of washing for you, leaving /ess 
for you to do. 

The beautiful new model, on sale 
by Laun-Dry-Ette dealers everywhere, 
is a twenty-five percent faster and 
better washer because of the new 
positive washing action. 

It is the finest type of the popular 
vacuum cup washer without a wringer. 
Dries the clothes, a tubful at a time 
in one minute by means of a simple, 
effective centrifugal dryer. 


Never Breaks or Pulls 
off Buttons 


and can’t injure fasteners or hooks. 
Doesn’t press, squeeze or strain as a 
wringer must. Puts no creases into the 
clothes and thereby cuts ironing mile- 
age in half. Permits a scalding hot 
rinse because you don’t have to put 
your hands into the hot water. Washes, 
rinses, blues and dries for the line. 
The pioneer wringerless—nine 
years’ success. Endorsed by foremost 
domestic science institutions. 
Write today for a copy of our new and 
interesting booklet, “Doing More Yet 
Working Less” sent free on request. 


Use coupon or your own stationery. 

DEALERS: With the newer and greater Laun- 

Dry-Ette you have a scoop on competition. The 

wringerless idea is spreading fast. It’s a big op- 
Write today. 


portunity for you. 





The 7~ 
Laundryette “S. 


Cleveland, O. we The L. M. Co. 
Send me information about a 
the new model Laun-Dry-Ette *, 
'~ 




















fashionable, the vain and the rich, and there- 
fore of people who wanted their portraits 
painted, but also it was sufficiently distant 
from London—where another provincial 
limner named Joshua Reynolds was becoming 
the rage—for no acute rivalry to flourish. And 
lastly came the London period, by which time 
Gainsborough was strong enough to be Sir 
Joshua’s open competitor: fourteen years 
more—from 1774 till his death in 1788. 
And now a word upon that other great 
fashionable painter (and as it was to be— 
which is not always the case with fashion- 
able painters—Old Master) of that 
day, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Sir 


Gainsborough’ Daughters and Nelly OBrien 


(Continued from Page 135) 


As well might they have acquired his brushes 
and ette in the expectation that they 
would be automatically guided over the can- 
vas! Perhapsa little of the intolerance which 
Mrs. Gainsborough is accused of displaying 
sprang from watching such impractical im- 
petuosities at work. 

Gainsborough was a passionate listener to 
music, too, and there is a story of his saying 
to Colonel Hamilton, an amateur violinist: 
“Go on, go on, and I'll give you The Boy at 
the Stile which I refused to sell you.” The 
colonel was wise enough to go on and then 


imperfections, than the world; “but,” he 
whispered, “we are all going to ‘heaven, and 
Van Dyck will be of the party ””—the remark 
being, I think, a whimsical reference to the 
fact that the two rivals disagreed as to the 
genius of the great Netherlander. 

That was in 1788. On December tenth 
of the same year Sir Joshua, as president of 
the Royal Academy, made Gainsborough the 
subject of his periodical discourse to the 
students, and he spoke of the dead acade- 
mician with warm praise, yet no want of dis- 
crimination. The discourse, interesting and 
suggestive, must have made a deep 
impression. Among other things 





Joshua was four years Gains- sa 


borough’s senior, having been born 
at Plympton Earl, in Devonshire, in 
1723. The Royal Academy, of which 
he was the first president, celebrated 
his bicentenary last year, when an 
exhibition of relics was opened and 
eulogies were pronounced upon him, 
one by that most silent of men, J. S. 
Sargent, the finest portrait painter 
of our own era. 

The two rivals were very unlike, 
for whereas Gainsborough was ca- 
pricious, impulsive, jovial, often 
peevish and difficult, and always 
very human, Sir oshua was com- 

, self-controlled, self-conscious 
in all his doings and rather cold- 
blooded. He was capable of gener- 
osity, but was not famous for it, and 
ne left a very large fortune. Chief 
among his friends were Doctor John- 
son, Edmund Burke, Oliver Gold- 
smith and David Garrick, all of 
whom he painted, and some more 
than once. He had no excesses, ex- 
cept a love of cards, which he never 
learned to play. No man was more 
often called in to settle the quarrels 
of others. Again unlike Gains- 
borough, Reynolds never married, 
and his capacity for work was even 
greater than his rival’s. 

When Gainsborough decided to 
give up Bath for London, he himself 
was forty-seven and Sir Joshua fifty- 
one. It is unnecessary to say that 
the two men were pitted against 
each other, not only in their own 
efforts but in public talk, just as, 
in the century following, Dickens 
and Thackeray were forced to head 
two camps. The antagonism was 
absurd, for they were so different 
that there was room for both; but 
human nature likes to be factious, 
and jealousy will never become un- 
popular. The result was that no 
friendship existed between the two 
great painters: each went his own 
way, working in his own manner, 
Gainsborough’s being derived rather 
from Northern Europe, with Van 
Dyck as his peculiar divinity, and 
Reynolds’ from the Venetians. To 
be painted by either was not only 
an honor but, as it has turned out, 
almost a sure path to immortality. 


cA Heart of Gold 


S GAINSBOROUGH grew 
more prosperous he did not, I 
imagine, become more serene. His . 
natural bent towards sociability in- 
creased, his rather excitable temper 
had more play; he was capable of 
arrogance and caprice. But his heart 
was always of gold, and his kind- 
ness to those in Cistress was instant. 
Next to social intercourse, he was 
devoted to music. Although him- 
self only an indifferent performer, 
he was indefatigable, and he bought 











arewell 


to an Old ‘Room 


By L. M. Montcomery 


Author of Anne of Green Gables, Etc. 


i THE gold of sunset bloom 

I must leave my old, old room, 
Bid good-by and shut the door 
Never to repass it more. 

Tender things my lips would say 
To it ere I go away, 

For this room has seemed to be 
In itself a friend to me. 


Here I knew how sweet was sleep— 
Sweeter still to lie in deep 

Wakefulness of joy that came 

Touched with youth's enchanted flame; 
Lovely laughter has been here, 

Moonlit dreaming, very dear, 

And the waking rapture when 

Morn came dancing up the glen. 


Here I sought to make me fair, 

Looped and coaxed and bound my hair, 
Slipped the sheen of kissing silk 

Over shoulders white as milk, 

Loved myself because I knew, 

Seeing, he would love me, too, 

Waited at this window—sc— 

For a hurrying step below. 


Here have I aforetime lain 

Cheek to cheek with biting pain; 
Death came here one shuddering day, 
Looked on me, but went away; 

Good and evil, rest and strife, 

All the wonderment of life, 

All its lavish pageantry 

Here have been a part of me. 


So I say good-by with tears 
To my room of happy years, 
And if she who comes to stay 
Here when I have gone away 
Be a girl, I leave her, too, 

All the fairy dreams I knew, 
All my fancies, all the hosts 
Of my little friendly ghosts. 


May she have, as I have had, 

Many things to make her glad, 
Beckoning sunshine, singing showers, 
Long, serene, contented hours, 
Muted wind in boughs of fir, 

Nights that will be kind to her, 
And a room that still will be 

Friend, as it has been to me. 








about Gainsborough which Sir 
Joshua emphasized was his devotion 
to facts—he often, though late in 
life, brought home for minute re- 
production branches of trees, weeds, 
and even living creatures; and if he 
saw in the streets a countenance of 
| extreme liveliness he would do his 
best to get its owner to his studio; 
while he even made up toy land- 
scapes of flowers, stones and pieces 
of looking-glass—for water—until 
their composition pleased him. “I 
mention it only,” said Sir Joshua, 
“as it shows the solicitude and ex- 
treme activity which he had about 
everything that related to his art; 
that he wished to have his objects 
embodied, as it were, and distinctly 
before him ; that he neglected noth- 
ing which could keep his faculties 
in exercise, and derived hints from 
every sort of combination.” 


On Companion Peaks 


S IN their lives, so today these 
two great contemporaries have 
their own factions; but it seems to 
mea waste of time to compare them; 
rather is it a matter for rejoicing 
that such masters should coexist. If 
Sir Joshua painted a better picture 
than The Blue Boy, which now be- 
longs to America, I should like to 
see it; if Gainsborough painted a 
better picture than Nelly O’Brien I 
should like to see that. If one had 
to crystallize the differences between 
the two men I should suggest that 
Sir Joshua in his day was more like 
an Old Master, Gainsborough more 
like a New; but they now dwell on 
companion peaks. The verdict of 
the accomplished critic who controls 
the Wallace Collection in London is 
that if Gainsborough’s brush work 
is the more remarkable, Reynolds’ 
was greater in design. And it must 
be remembered that Gainsborough 
was a master of landscape too. 
Nelly O’Brien, the subject of 
Reynolds’ charming picture, was 
a famous beauty of the eighteenth 
century, of whose gallantries Wal 
pole’s Letters have something to say. 
Reynolds painted her six times in 
all: this time in 1763, five years be 
fore her death. One description of 
the picture refers to its “ Rembrandt 
effect”; another calls attention to 
the reminiscence in it of Rubens’ 
Chapeau de Paille in the London 
National Gallery. To my eyes the 
Nelly O’Brien is one of the painter’s 
best works and the most individual. 
To finish—as I began—with the 
Gainsborough picture which is re- 
produced this month—it is, as I 
have already said, not typical. The 
painter was rarely so broad in treat- 
ment, so fluid, so lucid; as he pro- 
gressed he became more elaborate. 
It is melancholy to have to relate 








every kind of instrument in the hope 
of mastering it. There is a most 
amusing account, in his friend Jackson’s 
book, Four Ages, of the painter, in a frenzy 
of envy, acquiring Giardini’s own best violin, 
Abel’s viole-de-gamba, Fischer’s hautboy, the 
harp of this virtuoso and the theorbo of 


’ that, in the belief that the music which had 


emerged from them and ravished his ears 
was in the instrument and not in the player. 


to carry off the picture in a cab; again Mrs. 
Gainsborough’s alleged tendency to censure 
her husband seems to have some justification. 

Gainsborough died in 1788 and, not long 
before his end, was reconciled to Sir Joshua. 
On his deathbed he said to that 
he felt more sorrow to be leaving his art, 
which he felt was still full of superable 


inter that - 


that the children did not fulfill the 
joyful destiny which this delightful 
work seems to presage: The little girl in yel- 
low, with a face as candid and gay asa flower, 
fell a victim to insanity and lived a clouded 
life relieved only by music; the other became 
the wife of Johann Fischer, a court musi- 
cian—from whom Gainsborough had bought 
the hautboy—and after two years left him. 
She, also, was subject to mental aberration. 
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Prolong the Life of your Linoleum f 
or Congoleum with Valspar! 


be ground into the material, but are easily 
wiped or even brushed away; third, the 
whole kitchen is brightened, and best of 
all, it is really clean.” 


It pays to Valspar your hard-surfaced 
floor-coverings! This is the opinion of 
_. Mrs. C. E. Fisher of Greensburg, Pa., 
[<“WwH6 wrote us recently the following very 
interesting letter: 





If you will Valspar your Linoleum, 





““Some years ago, during spring house- 
cleaning, we gave our linoleum a coat of 


part of cleanup season just as much as 
cleaning wall-paper and scrubbing paint. 


Congoleum or Oil Cloth it will add greatly 
to its life and keep the surface bright and 


rac clear Valspar Varnish, and the result was _— smiling. Spilled greases or acids will not 
aispar . . . . . . 
boiling water test so very gratifying that it has become _ spot it and repeated washings with hot, 


soapy water will never turn it white. A 
Valsparred surface is absolutely waterproof 


and accident-proof. 












“* First, it saves the linoleum by offering 
a protective coat of hard varnish against 
daily wear; second, dirt and dust cannot 


Send the coupon below for sample— 
enough to cover 20 square feet of surface. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 
at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 
Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price) | Clear Valspar . (] 

Valspar Instruction Booklet with Color Charts, 15c extra. | Valspar-Enamel [) 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


















Print full mail address plainly. Choose 1 Color___ 
Valspar-Stain . [] 
Dealer’s Name Choose 1 Color 
| Address Valspar Booklet (] 








The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Your Name 





L.H.J.—10-24 





Address 
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Early hours or late make no great dif- 
ference. The guality of your sleep and the 
number of hours you get of deep, unbroken 
rest every night are the things that count. 


How often has your brain kept work- 
ing, even when your body was exhausted ? 





“T was too tired to sleep,” you say, and 
dismiss the subject with a yawn. Yet 
if you dug down for the reason of your 
wakefulness, you would probably find it 
in physical discomfort due to a lumpy 
mattress or a worn-out, sagging spring. 


S I 





Don’t let your body and brain quarrel in 
this way and cheat each other out of the 
rest they both require. Correct the cause. 


Spare a few minutes tonight to study 
critically the bed you sleep on. Then go 
to your dealer’s and compare it with 
the Simmons springs and mattresses he 
offers at the lowest prices it is safe and 
economical for you to pay. The Purple La- 
bel is the most luxurious mattress made. 


Weigh the facts. Health, energy and 
success are worth more than they cost. 





MON 


«Beds Mattresses Springs Built for Step 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE eso 


sha cma ~ . aoa = se " a oe 








When your body goes to bed, why let your brain stay up? 


Restrained and simple color creates a quiet charm in this 
individual chamber. There is ahint of apricot in the rose 
of the bed covers and a golden tone in the caramel curtains. 
Each is set off by contrasting touches of the other, in ribbon 
Sestoons for the covers, and curtain loops and lambrequ:n. 
The lamp shade repeats the rose and caramel in taffeta 
or silk gauze. The carpet is taupe, the painted walls soft 
green-gray. The vanity, bench and table are froma covi- 
plete new suite of Simmons furniture, early 18th century 
in effect, inwarm gray, Color“*D, with striping in biue 
and pale green. Designr21. Supplied also in finishes r:- 
producing walnut and mahogany. Beds are Design1927. 
For twelve other interesting schemes of chamber decor s- 
tion, write for new‘ Restful Bedrooms’’ booklet to 7’ 
Simmons Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicag’. 





LOOK FOR THE 


SIMMONS 


October, 1924 
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Mimstering to the (gonvatescent at Flome 


SANE of the problems that nearly every 
bs) woman meets is catering to the convales- 
Mj) cent. She may have all the willingness 
and devotion in the world, but there are 
:Xous4) sure to be days when, discouraged, she wonders if 
anything will tempt the capricious appetite of the invalid. 

in New York City there is an establishment known as 
Medical House, where food is constantly being prepared for 
invalids at home and abroad, and for children—Gloria 
Caruso was one of them—whose parents live in hotels. The 
founder, Mary Hatch Willard, has spent her life in studying 
the needs of the sick, and seeking to please their varying 
appetites. Her name is known from coast to coast, and 
across the seas as well, for the allied nations bestowed upon 
her eight medals in recognition of her war services. 

The recipes given here are ones that Mrs. Willard has 





‘evolved after much testing and after many conferences with 


physicians. Though most physicians have their own ideas 
about diet, and different patients require different treat- 
ment, there are certain invalid dishes that are recommended 
by every physician, and Mrs, Willard tells the housekeeper 
the approved way of making these. Some may be new to 
your diet list, and, of course, your physician should be con- 
sulted about them, but, as a rule, physicians are very glad 
to have such suggestions made, as a “‘surprise’’ dish often 
coaxes up lagging appetites and helps to bring back strength 
to the patient. 

Variety in food is especially desirable in the soft-diet period 
when the patient begins to crave food and longs for a solid 
food on which to masticate. This article will not permit of a 
technical analysis of the calories, fats and carbohydrates 
which should enter into 
the diet of both sick and 
well, and which should 
govern the basic princi- 
ples of food values, but 
the menu suggestions are 
taken from those wherein 
the food value has been 
already computed, so 
may be safely used. 

The food of the conva- 
lescent consists of milk, 
soups, eggs, fruit juices, 
fresh vegetables, chicken, 
squab, sweetbreads, fish, 
chopped raw beef, butter, 
and a sufficient quantity 
of accessory factors con- 
sumed each day to bal- 
ance the diet. The foods 
must be well and simply prepared, without condiments and 
with as little seasoning as possible. Food delicately seasoned 
appeals more than the highly seasoned dishes at this time. 

A soft diet consists of broths, gruels, cereals, purées, milk 
toast, custards in various forms, whips, soufflés, junkets, 
cornstarch puddings, blancmange, fruit-juice gelatins, ice 
cream, sherbets and fruit ices. Minced creamed chicken 
and delicately flaked and creamed fish are sometimes added 
to this diet. 

The patient must be fed little and often and the foods 
should be prepared when they may be served at once; do 
not let them stand about or warm them up if it can be 
avoided. Serve the food regularly, whether hourly or for 
three meals a day. Here is a typical soft-diet menu: 

7:00 A.M.— Milk. 

9:30 A.M.—Fine whole-wheat cereal, milk, and milk toast 
with butter. 

12:00 Noon— Mutton broth, poached egg white, toast and 
butter. 

2:30 p.m.— Creamed chicken on toast, orange jelly, whipped 
cream, 

5:00 p.m.— Milk, or milk flavored with tea, and toast. 

7:30 p.mM.—Beef broth, or an omelet, or 
cocoa, and toast. 

10:00 p.m.—Gruel, toast. 


As the patient progresses additions can 
be made to the diet in the way of broiled 
chicken, squabs, chops, ham, and _ fish, 
which will take the place of some of the 
softer foods. 

In preparing the oatmeal for an invalid 
it must be well cooked. Put one cupful of 
rolled oats, a teaspoonful of salt, and a 
quart of boiling water in a double boiler 
and cook for four hours; stir occasionally, 
‘hen lift the cover and let the steam escape. 
Serve with cream and a little sugar. 


CORNMEAL GRUEL. Mix to a smooth 
paste two tablespoonfuls of white corn- 
meal, one tablespoonful of flour, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and three tablespoonfuls 
of water. When smooth add one and a half 
cupfuls each of milk and boiling water. 
Cook in a double boiler for one and a half 
hours. Serve with a little light cream. 


Beer TEA. Cut one pound of lean, juicy 
beef into small pieces and put it into a 
saucepan with a pint of cold water and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Let soak 


Cooky listens 
All intent; 
Dr. Good Diet’s 
A welcome gent! 


By JEANNETTE YOUNG NoRTON 































Mary Hatch Willard, founder of Medical House, 
New York City. 


twenty minutes, then heat gently, stir until the 
liquid is a rich red-brown and the meat becomes 
white. Then strain through cheesecloth, remove 
all particles of grease, using a clean piece of blot- 
ting paper for the purpose, and it is ready to serve. 


CHICKEN CREAM. Scrape half a cupful of raw 
chicken from the bones of a young and tender 
chicken and put it through a fine grinder. Warm 
a quarter of a cupful of milk with three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and to this add a tablespoonful of soft 
bread crumbs. Stir this gradually into the chicken, mashing 
all until it is quite smooth. Season with 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt and a 
few grains of white pepper, and add a 
quarter of a cupful of cream and the stiffly 
beaten white of an egg. Turn‘into a but- 
tered dish and steam for forty minutes. 
Sprinkle with finely minced parsley and 
serve at once. This makes a single serv- 
ing and may be cooked to advantage in an 
individual casserole or either a round or 
oval shirred-egg dish. 





ARROWROOT SOUFFLE. Mix three table- 
spoonfuls of arrowroot with two tablespoon- 
fuls of cold milk. Heat slowly one cupful 
of milk with the thinly cut peel from half a 
lemon and an inch of stick cinnamon; 
after the scalding point is reached let stand 
for a few moments to become well flavored. 
Then strain onto the arrowroot mixture 







His strength is as the strength of ten 
Since he’s been taking broth again. 


and cook until thickened, stirring constantly. Add 
one tablespoonful of sugar and the yolks of two 
eggs beaten together slightly; remove from the fire 
and fold in the stiffly Testes whites of the eggs. 
Turn into three individual buttered baking dishes and bake 
twenty to twenty-five minutes in a moderate oven—375° F. 
Serve as soon as possible. 


BARLEY BrotH. Put one cupful each of milk and water 
into a double boiler, adding an eighth of a teaspoonful of, salt 
and a teaspoonful of butter; heat together. Pour tliree 
tablespoonfuls of pearl barley into the warm liquid, stirring 
constantly. Cook gently for two hours, stirring frequently. 
Put through a fine strainer, rubbing through enough of the 
softened barley to make the desired consistency. Thin with 
hot milk, if necessary. 


Fruit Tapioca. Put one cupful of boiling water into a 
double boiler; add two tablespoonfuls of granulated tapioca 
and stir frequently until well blended. Press through a sieve 
fine enough to discard all seeds, one cupful of fresh raspber- 
ries or strawberries, or three-quarters of a cupful of preserved 
berries. Add to the tapioca mixture together with three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar if the fresh fruit is used; cook until 
the tapioca is transparent, which takes about twenty min- 
utes. Let cool for a few moments, then turn into two indi- 
vidual serving dishes and set away to cool. Serve with a 
little cream, if wished. : 


CHICKEN SouFFLE. Put three-quarters of a cupful of the 
white meat of a boiled chicken through the meat grinder, 
using the finest knife, add a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, 
a few grains of white pepper, and the’ yolk of an egg sliglitly 
beaten with a fork. Beat_until*stiff half a cuintaoh of heavy 
cream and also the white of the egg, and.fold’these into the 
chicken mixture. Turn into a small buttered bowl and bake 
at 400° F. for about fifteen minutes. 


OysTER Bisque. Ina saucepan melt two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and stir in four tablespoonfuls of flour, then add 
gradually three cupfuls of rich fresh milk, stirring constantly 
and cooking until thickened. Drain a pint of oysters, saving 
the liquor. Wash the oysters and be sure that all particfts 
of shell are removed. Strain the liquor into the top of a dou- 
ble boiler, scald it and drop in the oysters; let them cook 
until the edges curl; remove them with a skimmer and cut 
the oysters in tiny dice or chop them. Add the chopped 
oysters to the white sauce together with half a cupful of the 
hot oyster liquor strained through a piece of cheesecloth, arid 
a cupful of hot heavy cream. Season with half a teaspoonful 
of salt and an eighth of a teaspoonful of white pepper. Serve 
in cream soup cups, sprinkled with paprika. Makes four 
generous servings. Clams may be used in place of the oysters. 


& Bran MurrFins. Mix together 
) half a cupful each of bran and whole- 
ie B wheat flour, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of salt and half 
a teaspoonful each of sugar 
{ and baking powder. Heat a 
tablespoonful of 
molasses and add 
to it an eighth of a 
teaspoonful of 
baking soda; add 
this to the dry in- 
gredients togethtér 
with half a cupful 
of buttermilk. 
Mix thoroughly 
and add two tea- 
spoonfuls of olive 
oil, Pour into a 
greased six-mold 
muffin pan and bake about twenty-five 
minutes in an oven heated to 400° F. 








Workers immaculate, dishes just so—you shall see neatness wherever you go. 
Medical Kitchen is worthy its fame, for absolute purity is its middle name. 


Car’s Foot BrotH. Stew one calf’s 
foot which has been thoroughly cleaned in 
a pint and a half each of water and milk for 
three hours; then strain into a bowl and 
when cold remove every particle of fat. 
Reheat the broth, adding half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
sugar and two strips of lemon peel; remove 
the peel after it has imparted a delicate 
flavor. Add an egg yolk, slightly beaten, 
for each cupful of broth; allow the broth 
to thicken slightly but do not let it boil. 





VeAL BrotH. Select three pounds of 
veal from the shoulder or neck; wash it and 
free it from bone; then put it in a double 
boiler with a quart of water and a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of salt, and cook gy 
for four hours. Strain the broth and let it 
cool; remove all grease. The broth may 
be served cold or reheated in small quanti- 
ties as needed, always being careful never 
to let it boil. It is safest to use a double 
boiler for this purpose. If desired, half a 
cupful of carefully boiled rice may be re- 
heated in the broth. 
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Style 184 (front and back views) Style 15 


Every Season more and more women 
_ start wearing this underwear 


da 
3, 


3, 


Why do you suppose its popularity increases. 
steadily year after year? 


Style 15 (below at left) 


Clever in cut. Style influences are quickly 
reflected in Carter’s. You can keep cosily 
warm in the heavier weights and still have the 
fashionable “lead pencil” figure. 


Style 30% (below at right) 


Close and smooth fitting through the crotch— 
every Carter Union Suit is especially designed 
for this added comfort. Flat, exceptionally well- 
tailored finish of the bodice top. All Carter’s 
Union Suits are cut accurately—just be sure 
you get your right size. 


If you asked either Mr. William Carter stockings,” you'll say. And so it is! 
or Mr. Horace Carter why—the reply Slip into it. Step to your mirror. 












would likely be—“because it’s made 
right. I know it is for I make it.”’ 


If you asked your next door neighbor, 
or the. woman over the way, likely as 
not she'd say ‘because it’s made right. 


Look at the cut of the neck, the placing 
of the straps, the fit over the bust, the 
shapeliness across the back. Notice the 
smooth trim fit over the hips and 
through the crotch. You exclaim, 




























I know it is for I wear it.” “This union suit was designed by a ne 
‘ q°? . ! en 

And that’s the test. How does it feel? woman!” And so it agree oad 
How does it fit? How does it wear? Stoop for a stray hair pin, pick up ape 
all the toys on the nursery floor, or do ow 


EAR Carter’sthis winterifit hap- your “daily dozen” in Carter’s. Elastic, 
pensyoudon’talready knowhow light, free. “I can put it on and forget 
delightfully different it is. Examine a it!” you say. And so you can, for the 
Carter union suit. Look critically at special multi-needle knitting makes 
the fabric itself and at the finish. “As Carter’s fabric give and spring so 
beautifully knit as my $6.00 silk pleasantly. And the beauty of it is 






Over a million mothers choose Carter’s 
vests for baby. Doctors prescribe them 
—one doctor says: “Carter’s shirts are 
superb little garments—they are beauti- 
fully made and the kindliest to baby’s 
tender skin. No chafing, no rubbing. 
They give perfect protection without 
weight.” 


Made either single or double breasted 
as illustrated. Keep their shape and 
softness no matter how often you wash 
them. No pins—nothing to restrict 
the soft, elastic fabric. Buttons cor- 
rectly placed—no need to turn baby 
over to adjust them! 














[ & Carters | 





Sewed in-at the back of the neck 
of every Carter garment, you wil! 
find this label—an identification 
which so many thousands of 
women consider the most reli- 
able guide in buying underwear. 








 - pee eee 

















Style 14 (at left) 


Men like the re-inforced shoulders that with- 
stand the strain where it is hardest; the cleverly 
cut neck which prevents any pull at the throat 
and the special design that gives plenty of space 
in the seat. And by no means least, the springy 
elastic rib fabric the Carter multi-needle knit- 
ting makes possible. 
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Style 194 (| front ‘and back views) 


TOP PANELS: Figures show modern necklines—one of many 
special Carter features—in a variety of different styles—all with 
well thought-out details and additional niceties of finish. 


that this pleasant feeling is there to 
stay! Wash it season after season—its 
soft, springy feeling remains through- 
out its whole life. 


7 


ys of the success of your Carter 
union suit lies the devoted study 
of a life-time. Into its making there 
have been put vision, determination 
to achieve an ideal, persistence in 
working out problems and in making 
improvement after improvement. 
Inevitably American women recognize 
exceptional merit, exceptional value. Every 


year the demand for Carter’s increases. Old 
factories enlarged, new ones put into oper- 


Style 15 (at right) 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Style 194 


Season after season you find her 
union suits are as good as new 
when you buy Carter’s. All the 
fit, all the softness, still there— 
unshrunken and comfortable. 


K 


arter’s 


ation—year after year the circle of Carter 
enthusiasts widens. 

Not so very many yeats ago there were 
hardly two thousand stores selling Carter's. 
Today you find it in nearly ten thousand. 
Undoubtedly the new stock has arrived at 
the store where you usually buy. 

Made in all styles—bodice top, tube top, 
round neck, Dutch neck, long or short 
sleeves and legs. A wide variety of fabrics— 
cotton, cotton and wool, all wool, silk and 
wool, and all silk. All weights from the 
lightest zephyr-weight to the heaviest —de- 
lightfully warm without weight or bulkiness. 
Put Carter’s on your shopping list and see 
it the next time you are down town. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 


Home Office: 573 Highland Ave., Needham Heights, 
Mass. Mills also at Framingham and Springfield, Mass. 


























"Style 30% 


Style 15 (at right) 


He doesn’t know why he likes 
Carter’s best—but you'll find 
that it’s unusually elastic. 
When he “washes up”, the 
wrist-bands don’t flop out— 
and Carter’s fits snug and 
comfortable under his stock- 
ings. Mothersare enthusiastic 
about the way it wears. 


Style 18% (below at right) 


It took 2 years of patient 
work to fect the special 
gusset and close-fitting flap— 
exclusively Carter’s—shown 
here. It helps keep the back 
modishly flat. The slimmest 
woman appreciates this im- 
provement—for the stoutish 

it’s a genuine delight! 


Style 19% (directly below) 


Warmth without weight. Fit 
without unpleasant binding. 
Fullness without wrinkling. 
Launder it hundreds of times 
and you'll slip into your Car- 
ter’s Union Suit withthesame 
sense of comfort as when it 
was new. 
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CArying to Perfection 


You Gan Do This in Deep Fat With a Thermometer 
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For deep-fat frying use 
any good clean fat or oil. 
One-third tried-out suet 
to two-thirds lard or other 
fat makes a satisfactory 
combination. Always in- 
sert a fat thermometer as 
soon as the fat has melted 
and let it heat with the fat. 


For doughnuts, heat the 
fat to 370° F. Slide the 
doughnuts into the fat and 
as soon as they rise turn 
them. Brown on both 
sides, turning as needed. 
Avoid putting in too many 
at a time and drain on 


a bed of crumpled paper. 


are never so good as when they are 

cooked iri deep fat. The principle of fry- 
ing foods in deep fat requires that the fat must 
be hot enough to sear the outside of the food 
immersed in it immediately, so that over this 
outside a crust is formed which prevents the 
fat from soaking through and penetrating the 
innermost portions. 

Any good clean fat or oil is suitable for deep- 
fat frying, and nowadays perfectly fried foods 
are possible to obtain, because the deep-fat- 
frying thermometer has come into being. If the 
fat is maintained at the correct temperature 
by the use of this thermometer fat-soaked 
foods willneverresult. This especially designed 
thermometer is durable and convenient to use. 

If you are using coal or wood for fuel the 
Scotch type of frying kettle with its rounding 
bottom, which will set down close to the fire 
when the lid is removed, is the best choice. For 
the quick fuels—oil, gas or electricity—the 
flat-bottomed kettle; such as the one illustrated, 
is the safest one to use. On an electric range 
the latter type of kettle is the only one which 
gives satisfactory results. 


"Terns are several types of foods which 


Potatoes for French 
frying should be cut 
in quarter-inch-thick 
strips and dropped 
into cold water until 
ready for use. Then 
they should be very 
thoroughly dried be- 
tween towels toremove 
all excess moisture. 
Too much water 
added to the fat will 
tend to lower the tem- 
perature and will also 
cause the fat to sput- 
ter and sometimes it 
will also boil over. 


Fry all kinds of fritters at 370° F. Drop With this type of frying kettle, the basket 
from spoon into hot fat, brown on both 
sides, remove with slotted tool and drain. 






may first be lifted and set at rest to drain 
off quickly all the surplus fat particles. 





When the deep-fat frying 
is finished, strain the fat 
through a double thickness 
of cheesecloth. Careful 
straining each time and 
an occasional clarifying 
make it possible to use 
the fat over and over again 


for every frying process. 


Croquettes and like mix- 
tures require fat hot enough 
to sear the outside quickly. 
Place in the frying basket 
not more than five cro- 
quettes. Immerse them in 
Jat heated to 390° F. and 
let them brown delicately. 
Drain on paper as usual. 


Drippings from roasting meats and fat which 
has: been used for frying many times may be 
clarified and thus made suitable for use. To 
clarify, add to the cold fat sliced raw pota- 
toes—washed but not pared; heat very slowly 
and when the bubbling in the fat due to the 
water in the potatoes ceases and the potato 
slices are floating, remove from the fire and 
strain through double cheesecloth: 

For directions for using the thermometer and 
for frying by temperature the types of foods 
given here, study the illustrations carefully and 
read thoroughly the accompanying legends. 
Avoid overheating the fat. This will tend to 
discolor the fat and make it unfit for use earlier 
than necessary. Paper toweling is excellent to 
use for draining fried foods. 

Next. in importance to the temperature is 
care as to the quantity of food which is placed 
in the fat at a given time. Every precaution 
must be taken to avoid cooling the fat. Always 
keep this in mind, and remember not to over- 
crowd the frying basket. The correct temper- 
ature must be maintained as nearly as is possi- 
ble under prevailing conditions if perfect results 
are to be obtained. 


Spread alayerof well- 
dried potatoes very 
sparingly over the 
bottom of the frying 
basketandimmersein 
fat heated to goo° F. 
Too many potatoes 
in the basket at once 
will lower the tem- 
perature too much. 
Cook from four to six 
minutes, depending 
upon how intense the 
fire is and how close 
to the desired tem- 
perature it is possible 
to keep the hot fat. 
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Delivered to your 



































$4.75 


down 


Balance on 
easy monthly 


payments 






























“tT GETS THE DIRT” 
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At no cost or obligation to me, please 
deliver to my home, a Greed’ Prize 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner for free use 
during my Fall house-cleaning. 
Name 

Addr 


door FREE 


‘ww EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER > 


to help you in your Fall House-Cleaning 


Why endure the work and worry, or pay 
the needless cost of outside help? Why clean 
house the old way, when the new way is so 
much easier, quicker, better and less expensive? 


Do as Thousands of Other Women 
Are Now Doing 


Telephone your Eureka dealer. Within an 
hour or two, a new Grand Prize Eureka will 
be delivered to your door. Accept it, and use 
it without the slightest obligation or cost. 
Watch how it draws the deeply embedded 
dirt from your rugs and carpets. Freshen up 
your upholstered furniture. Renovate your 
mattresses and pillows. Note how it renews 
the bright cleanliness of drapes and hangings. 


Its many uses will astonish you. 


Only $4.75 Down 
If You Want to Keep It 


Probably you will want to keep the Eureka. 
Most women do. If so, a down payment of 
only $4.75 will retain it for you. A few 
cents saved daily will be enough to cover 
the exceptionally easy terms on the balance. 
But remember — 


October 25th is the Last Day 


A hundred thousand women probably will 
take advantage of this liberal offer. So you 
must act quickly. Telephone your dealer — 
or if you do not know his name, mail us 
this coupon. We will see that a Eureka is 
delivered to you at once. But you must hurry 


if you want to enjoy free use of the Eureka during 
your housecleaning, as well as the generous terms 
which will only hold good until October 25th. 


(138) 


EurexA Vacuum CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. 5. A. 


Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont.; Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher St., Holborn, London, W.C. I, England 


Mail This Coupon 
\ 


L 
ef re Vacuum Cleaner Co. hy 
Detroit, Michigan 
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This Three Thistle trade mark is on the back 
of every yard of 


NAIRN LINOLEUM 


Belflor Inlaid—a new line of 46 marbleiz- 
ed porate effects of rare beauty. Made 
in light and heavy weights. 

y Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaid. 

Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids—the 

i mottled colors merge slightly to pro- 

duce softened outlines. 

Va Moiré Inlaid—a rich two-tone, all-over 

effect. 

Graniteand M opane Inlaids—popular all- 
over mottled effects. 





The edge shows you 
that the inlaid pat- 
terns are permanent; 
the colors go throug. 
to the burlap back. 


Battleship Linoleum—heavy weight Pe 
linoleam—made to meet U. S. Gov't 
specifications. In five colors. 

Plain Linoleum—lighter weights of Battle- 
ship Linoleum. In six colors. 

Cork Carpet—an extra resilient and quiet 
plain-colored flooring. 

Printed Linoleum—beautiful designs 

rinted in oil paint on genuine lino- 
eum. Has a tough glossy surface. 

Linoleum Rugs—linoleum printed in hand- 
some rug designs. 

Pro-Lino—attractive patterns printed 

on a felt Aso 


1—Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 7105/8 
2—Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 2047/4 
P scchasey- - Inlaid 
attern No. 7103/6 
4—Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 7101/4 
5—Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 2047/8 
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r the simplest home, you frequently sense, 
in the hall, an indefinable atmosphere of 
cordiality even before your hostess greets you. 
You wonder why your hall hasn’t the same 
charm and personality. 


You can’t put your finger on the difference 
—and all the time you are standing on it. 
It’s the floor! Her floor is cheerful, it glows 
with color. Her Belflor Inlaid Linoleum has 
become the very foundation of the entire color 
scheme. This newest of Nairn floors can help 
you, too, create that favorable, that enviable 
impression of hospitality. 


When properly laid, as your dealer will lay 
it for you, Belflor improves in appearance day 
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Does your hall say Welcome’ or Goodbye "0 


by day and year by year. It never needs re- 
finishing. Occasional waxing mellows the 
beautiful colors. And the inlaid tiles are per- 
manent—the colors go clear through to the 
burlap back. A quick rub with a damp mop 
keeps Belflor clean. 


46 Belflor Color Reproductions, Free 


If you are interested in getting the right founda- 
tion for the decorative scheme of your entrance hall 
—or any other interior—write for Belflor folder 
showing 46 unusually attractive patterns in colors. 
Also free booklet, “The Floor of Enduring Beauty’, 
which tells about Nairn Linoleum—its many varie- 
ties, its laying and care. 


THE NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY 
101 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, New Jersey 
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Here lies the autumn vegetable, not doomed to disuse as some frivolous folks would have you think, but 
glowing at prospects of the dainty dishes which it will grace. 


C faking Ways With Trite Vegetables 


Ber|LS a great pity that the au- 
4] tumn vegetables have fallen 





cause they are less tempting 
when carelessly cooked than 
@| the succulent green things of 
Nas | carly summer, they are apt 
moet) to be consigned to the realm 
of “plain things” and too often passed over 
lightly. Truth of the matter is that these 
cellulose vegetables can be prepared into the 
most palatable dishes, and in addition to 
this fact they contain elements which are 
vital to health and strength. You don’t have 
to eat a turnip just because it is a turnip, for 
instance, but because you cannot resist it 
when it appears in the delicate “macedoine.” 
Almost every one of the cool-weather vege- 
tables may be used in four distinct ways to 
fill four different needs. They may be served 
in the usual manner as accompaniments to 
the meat course—preparation for this form 
is simplest; they may be made into a very 
good and appetizing semihearty dish which 
answers nicely as the substantial part of 
luncheon or supper; they may be prepared 
in still heartier fashion as the main dinner 
dish; or they may be cooked in some piquant 
and spicy manner for use as relish or ap- 
petizer in place of the salad or with cold meat 
at the Sunday-night supper. 


EGGPLANT NorMANDY is a French recipe 
for the preparation of this vegetable. It 
calls for the small plants and one should 
allow half an eggplant to each serving. Cut 
the vegetables in halves without paring, and 
fry in deep fat heated to 360°F. from five to 
eight minutes. Then drain, and with a spoon 
remove the centers of the plants, and chop 
this portion fine. To three eggplants, which 
make six servings, allow one large onion, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two cupfuls of soft 
bread crumbs, one-quarter cupful of mush- 
rooms cut in small pieces, three-quarters cup- 
ful of juice from canned or stewed tomatoes, 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, one- 
quarter teaspoonful of pepper, and six slices 
of bacon. Chop the onion and sauté it in the 
butter, add the chopped portion of the egg- 
plant, the mushrooms, and bread crumbs; 
when all are nicely browned, add the season- 
ings and the tomato juice. Fill the eggplant 
shells, sprinkle with a few dried crumbs and 
chopped parsley, lay a thin slice of bacon on 
each half and bake in a hot oven—450°F.— 
until browned. French-fried potatoes ac- 
company this dish well and afford a way of 
using again the deep fat required for cooking 
the eggplants. 


MACEDOINE OF VEGETABLES makes an ex- 
cellent main dish. It may be prepared in a 
casserole, petite marmite, or deep covered 
baking dish. Two large onions, two white 
turnips, two good-size potatoes, a cupful of 
corn cut from the cob, or the same quantity 
of canned corn, one green pepper, and four 
ripe tomatoes will be required. Chop the 


Ld 


into unpopularity. Just be- . 


By Caro.ineE B. Kine 


All these recipes have been made success- 
Sully in the Fournal Testing K jtchen. 


onions and shred the pepper and sauté them 
both in butter, using about four tablespoon- 
fuls; then arrange them in the bottom of a 
covered baking dish. Dice the turnips and 
the potatoes, and arrange these in the dish in 
alternate layers, between them placing the 
tomatoes, which have been cut in small 
pieces, and the corn. Season with one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and one teaspoonful of 
sugar. Add half a cupful of boiling water and 
dot over with a tablespoonful of butter. 
Cover closely and place in a moderate oven— 
350°F.—to cook slowly for two hours. Before 
serving thicken the gravy about the vege- 
tables slightly with a teaspoonful of flour 
blended with a like quantity of melted butter. 
Salt pork cut into tiny dice and browned ap- 
petizingly may be placed over the top of the 
vegetables before serving, if desired. When 
finished the vegetables should be just nicely 
moist and of a melting tenderness. 


SPANISH STUFFED ONIONS make a very 
rich, nutritious dish. Select large mildly 
flavored onions of uniform size, providing 
one for each serving. Using a curved grape- 
fruit knife, scoop out as much of the centers 
as possible, leaving hollow onion shells. Boil 
the shells and the removed centers in boiling 
salted water until nearly tender. Chop the 
removed portions fine and sauté it in three 
tablespoonfuls or more of butter until it is a 
light brown. To the amount removed from 
six onions, add one-quarter cupful of coarsely 
chopped walnut meats, half a cupful of soft 
bread crumbs, one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and six tea- 
spoonfuls of grated cheese. Fill the onion 
shells with this mixture and arrange them 
in a buttered baking dish. Sprinkle grated 
cheese generously over the top arid dust with 
paprika. Bake in a hot oven—450°F.—for 
thirty minutes. Baste occasionally with 
one-quarter cupful of hot water in which one 
tablespoonful of butter has been melted. 
Serve with baked potatoes and a green salad 
for a tasty dinner. A little cold meat may be 
chopped fine and added to the filling. 


PHILADELPHIA GOULASH may be either a 
luncheon or a dinner dish, as seems most fit- 
ting. Use the large dried Lima beans for it, 
soaking one cupful overnight in water to 
cover well—about three cupfuls. In the 
morning add to the soaked beans a piece of 
salt pork weighing one-quarter pound, a car- 
rot, a turnip, and an onion, each sliced, two 
cloves, a sprig of parsley and a bay leaf. 
Cook until the beans are tender; then drain 
them, reserving the liquid. Arrange the 
vegetables in a baking dish, sprinkle with a 
tablespoonful each of chopped onion and 


parsley, and pour over all a sauce made by 


thickening the liquid, of which there will be 
about one cupful, with one tablespoonful of 
flour moistened in a like amount of vinegar, 
and seasoned with one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper and one-quarter teaspoonful of pa- 
prika. Dice the pork and scatter it over the 
top; cover, and bake one hour in a moderate 
oven, uncovering the last fifteen minutes to 
brown the pork. 


Tomato STEW makes an ideal cool-day 
luncheon. Take about one cupful of cubes 
cut from thick slices of bread, and brown 
them in two tablespoonfuls of butter. Skin 
four large tomatoes and cut them in dice, 
and add them to the bread cubes and cook 
for a few minutes; then turn in a cupful of 
cooked corn and continue the cooking until 
the tomatoes are done. Season with one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of 
sugar, and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, 
and serve garnished with parsley. 


CUCUMBER FILLETS may be served as the 
main dish for even a formal little luncheon, 
or they may be used as a garnish for a roast 
or steak. Select the large almost ripe cu- 
cumbers which are very plentiful in the fall, 
pare them and cut them in inch slices, and 
simmer them in boiling salted water for ten 
minutes. Drain, cool and with a small round 
cutter remove the center seedy portions 
from the cucumber slices. Arrange the rings 
in a buttered baking pan, and fill with the 
following stuffing: For one dozen rings, chop 
one medium-size onion and sauté it to a 
light brown in three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
add a teaspoonful of minced parsley, one- 
quarter cupful of chopped mushrooms, and 
one cupful of soft bread crumbs; stir until 
the bread begins to brown. Season with 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, and one-eighth 
teaspoonful each of pepper and paprika; re- 
move from the fire and whip in one well- 
beaten egg. Fill the rings, dot with butter, 
and bake a delicate brown. 


STUFFED PEPPERS PORTUGUESE. Select 
Peppers of uniform size and dip them into 
ot deep fat for just a moment; then peel 
the skins from them and cut a slice from the 
top of each and remove the seeds and veins. 
To six peppers allow a cupful of mushrooms, 
two cupfuls of soft bread crumbs, and about 
one and one-half cupfuls of medium thick 
white sauce. Sauté the mushrooms, which 
have been cut in small pieces, in three table- 
spoonfuls of butter for five minutes; add the 
bread crumbs and cook them until they are 
brown, then stir in the white sauce and season 
with a teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, one-quarter teaspoonful 
of paprika, and a few grains of Cayenne pep- 
per. Fill the peppers with this mixture and 
arrange them in a baking dish, place a square 
of bacon on each and bake in a hot oven for 
fifteen minutes. 
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THERES NOTHING 
quite like it/ 


When guests praise your luscious 
Hawaiian Pineapple Pie, you wonder 
why you do not serve it more often. 

And so it is with each of the hun- 
dreds of tempting creations that can 
be made so easily and economically 
with this delicious tropical fruit. 

Why not plan a Pineapple treat 
for the next meal—a simple salad, 
for instance, made with Sliced, or a 
Pineapple-Tapioca Pudding or a 
Shortcake, made with Crushed? 

Both forms are identical in quality 
and flavor—simply packed in differ- 
ent ways for different uses. Keep both 
on hand—and send for free recipe 
book which tells how to serve [fF F 
the “Grapefruit Hawaiian” | 
and “Waikiki Punch,” . 
illustrated here, as well (a 
as many other delight- 
ful dishes. 











Be 2ethy Naen pee pies, cake 
tee can a ds@ > 
and salads. 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 
Dept. 117, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners} 
451 Sites amore Street, San Francisco, California 

Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.” 


Name 
Address 
City. State 














































CHOICE food 
confection, 
famous for more 
than half a century. 
Appropriate for 
holidays and all 
other days when appe 
tites clamor. Every 
ingredient wholesome 
—no preservatives, no 
substitutes — plump 
raisins, currants from 
Greece, citron, spice 
and other things nice. 
To thousands of chefs 
and housewives, Plum 
Pudding means 


R@R 


Other R & R Products 


Boned Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Potted Ham 


Potted Tongue 
French Process 
Prunes 


RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


vera. Delaware 





Established 
1855 
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All of these recipes 
have been success- 
fully made in The 
Ladies’ Home Jour 
nal Testing Kitchen, 







ey ees) T ALL began when, as an ex- 
) periment, I baked shiny red 
PPh ‘e apples, cored but with the 
Kee! (my) skins left on, with a small sau- 
EEAes) sage stuck in each. This proved 
such a good and cheerful dish that it was 
followed by other experiments until com- 
binations of fruits and meats were soon 
in high favor. 

Though some of these combinations 
are new and may seem a bit queer at 
first, they really are not peculiar at all if 
you are interested in a balanced diet— 
and who is not?—for fresh fruits and 
green vegetables are the natural comple- 
ments of meat. The Southern states, 
Mexico, and even the Mediterranean 
countries, furnished us with some choice 
suggestions, which developed into some 
of the interesting recipes which follow. 

In addition to the wholesomeness and 
toothsomeness of these dishes, most of 
the combinations offered give’ excellent 
and unusual ways for serving some of 
the less expensive cuts of meat as well as 
the left-over portions from the previous 
day’s roast. 





ALABAMA Haw has in it the charm of 
Creole cookery. Select for this dish a 
very thick slice of ham cut from the cen- 
ter of a large ham, or two smaller slices, 
still keeping them very thick, at least 
one inch. Parboil the ham for fifteen 
minutes, wipe dry, trim to one-inch bor- 
der of fat, and broil to a delicate brown. 
Lay on a hot platter and pour over it a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice mixed with 
two tablespoonfuls of boiling water and 
a teaspoonful of sugar. The ham should 
be turned once in this sauce. Serve with 
seedless oranges prepared as follows: Re- 
move the skins from four seedless oranges, 
cut them in very thin slices and divide 
these slices into quarters; season with 
two lumps of sugar rubbed over a lemon 
and then dissolved in the juice of the 
lemon, a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, and 
an eighth of a teaspoonful of white pepper. 
Let them stand half an hour before serving. 
The oranges should, of course, be prepared 
before the ham is cooked. 


Pork Pre is an old English dish which 
owes its distinction to a rich stock or gravy 
combined with fruit. Select two pounds from 
the neck end of a loin of pork and have the 
bone removed; then cut the meat into thin 
slices and dust them with salt, pepper and 
nutmeg. Line a baking dish with plain pas- 
try, and fill with alternate layers of meat and 
tart sliced apples, sprinkled lightly with 
sugar. The top layer should be of meat. 
Pour over it three-quarters of a cupful of rich 
brown stock and a tablespoonful of melted 
butter, cover with a top crust in which vent 
holes have been made, brush over with the 
beaten yolk of an egg, and bake at 400° F. 
for half an hour, then lower the heat and 
continue the baking at 350° F. for another 
hour. This may be served hot or cold, and, 
to vary, one part of sliced quinces to two 
parts of sliced apples may be used. 


NEAR-TURKISH PILau proves that one can 
stay much nearer home than the Near East 
and still enjoy a whiff of its savory cooking. 
Select a pound and a half of shoulder of lamb 


When making Pork 
Pie cut the meat in 
the thinnest possible 
slices after the bones 
have been removed. 














In a pastry-lined dish place the layers of seasoned 
meat and sliced apples with precision, then add a 
rich meat stock, which may be made from the bones. 








The delectable shiny and nicely browned top on this 
meat pie is procured by brushing over the entire sur- 
face, before baking, with the beaten yolk of an egg. 


or veal and have it cut in convenient pieces 
for serving. Place the meat in a stewing 
kettle, cover it with three cupfuls of boiling 
water, and add one and a half teaspoonfuls of 
salt and a teaspoonful of chili powder; 
bring it to a boil, skim, and simmer for one 
hour. Pour the broth into a double boiler, 
add half a cupful of uncooked rice and half a 
cupful of cleaned dried currants, and cook un- 
til tender. Meanwhile melt four tablespoon- 
fuls of drippings or other fat in a pan, lay in 
the cooked meat and brown slowly. Pile 
the meat in the center of a hot platter and 
surround with the rice. Saffron and carda- 
mom seeds may be used in place of the chili 
powder, if preferred, or to vary. 


Mutton BAKED WITH APPLES AND ON- 
tons. Split a two-pound neck of mutton or 
lamb and cut it into convenient pieces; re- 
move the superfluous fat from the meat, roll 
in well-seasoned flour and brown in hot fat, 
using that tried out from the pieces cut off or 
any other good drippings. Lay the browned 
meat in a casserole, add more seasoning, if 
needed, and cover with sliced apples and 
finely minced onion, using four apples and 
two small onions. Cover and bake for one 
and a half to two hours in a moderate oven— 
350° F. Spread with half a cupful of currant 
or green-grape jelly just before serving. 


PORTUGUESE TOMATOES are simply to- 
matoes stewed in brown gravy, and in 
their way they are unrivaled. Fora main 
dish provide two cupfuls of cooked meat, 
sliced or chopped, two cupfuls of gravy 
and six or eight large ripe tomatoes. 
Peel the tomatoes and simmer them very 
gently in the gravy, seasoning with salt, 
celery salt, paprika, and a dash of 
Cayenne pepper. The exact quantity of 
seasoning needed will depend upon 
whether or not the gravy has been previ- 
ously seasoned. When the tomatoes are 
tender but not shapeless, skim them out 
and place them in a dish to keep warm. 
Heat the meat in the gravy and prepare 
rounds of buttered toast. Serve the 
meat on the toast with a tomato on top 
ofeach. Garnish with parsley. 


Savory CHICKEN Racout. Cook to- 
gether for five minutes five tomatoes, 
peeled and chopped, one green pepper 
chopped fine, one onion also chopped 
fine, a quarter of a cupful of seedless 
raisins, and the juice of an orange. Cut 
up a fowl, roll the pieces in seasoned 
flour and brown in hot fat. Place the 
browned fowl in a casserole, add the to- 
mato sauce, a teaspoonful of salt, and a 
cupful of hot water. Bake in a moderate 
oven—350° F.—from one and a half to 
three hours, until the fowl is tender. 
Serve on a hot platter with a border of 
curried rice molded in timbale molds. 


CRANBERRY MEAT Pres. Make a 
rich baking-powder biscuit dough, using 
a little more shortening than usual, roll 
thin, cut in squares, and line greased 
muffin or patty pans with them. Mix 
two cupfuls of finely chopped and highly 
seasoned corned beef or other meat with 
a cupful of medium-thick white sauce. 
Mix together also a cupful of chopped 
cranberries, a third of a cupful of sugar 
and a tablespoonful of melted butter. 
Fill the little pies, using two parts of meat to 
one of berries, the berries on top, fold over 
the crust and bake twenty minutes at 450° 
F.; then ten more minutes at 350° F. 


BEAN Pot Roast WirtH Prunes. Soak a 
cupful of dried Lima beans overnight, and in 
the morning parboil them until the skins be- 
gin to break. Soak half a pound of prunes, 
also, then split and stone them. Pare six 
potatoes and cut them in thick slices length- 
wise. Select a two-pound chunk of stewing 
beef, either bottom round or chuck, and sear 
it in three tablespoonfuls of hot savory fat; 
place it in a Dutch oven and surround with 
the beans, prunes and potatoes. Add a 
tablespoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of chili 
powder, a quarter cupful of molasses and 
three cupfuls of hot water, using as all or part 
of this the water in which the prunes were 
soaked. Cover and cook in a moderate 
oven—350° F.—for three hours. 


Russian APPLES. Pare large tart apples, 
leaving a strip of skin about the middle, core 
very thoroughly, and place each on a round 
of buttered bread. Fill to overflowing with 
rich old-fashioned mincemeat and _ bake 
half an hour in a hot oven—400° F.—basting 
several times with thin sirup. Serve hot with 











whipped cream and cheese. 
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those rosy cheeks 
try oats and milk 
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QUICK QUAKER-luscious and strength building 
Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 





Standard full size and 


Oatmeal Cream Pudding OR sparkling eyes and rosy cheeks—“‘oats and milk’’say all authorities on weight packages — 
2 cups cooked oatmeal child feeding. Medium: 1% pounds; 
4 Cup sugar : ; ie’. Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 
1 teaspoon grated lemon rind Because of lack of time, many mothers were serving less nourishing break- 
134 tables ati 
‘aa “— fasts. So Quaker Oats experts perfected Quick Quaker. 


lc ilk es 5 : . 
Coe Fite AENeeReI PP Savory, flavory and delicious, it’s cooked and ready in 3 to 5 minutes. 


soeRepeetnnia Ga cwhaants That's quicker than toast, quicker than coffee! Why not have richer, more 


for five to ten minutes. Warm 





the oatmeal if left-over porridge nourishing breakfasts then ? 

is used, and stir the soaked gel- ‘ : : 

atine and the sugar into the hot Ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. You will be delighted. 

oatmeal. Stir until the sugar is 3 : me : 

dissolved, then rub through a All that rich Quaker flavor, all its smooth deliciousness, are retained. The 
strainer. Add the lemon rind and . bef flaki d rolled hi Th k f; That’ 

fold in the cream or evaporated grains are cut before Making and rolled very thin. ey COOK faster. ats 
milk whipped stiff. Pour into a the only difference. 


serving dish or shallow mold and 
chill thoroughly. Serve cold, 


plain oc with enty crushed fruic, Ask for the kind that you preter—Quick Quaker or 
regular Quaker Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. 
Look for the picture of the Quaker on the label. 


QUICK QUAKER 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 











































A New Way to Make 


Delicious Pies 


HOME-MADE PIES, with golden 


brown crust of buttery crispness, so flaky and 
tender that it just melts in your mouth. Pies 
with a filling of custard, chocolate, lemon or 
cocoanut, rich in flavor, healthful and delicious. 


And now, you can make such pies as 
these every time without work or worry. 


Perfection Pie Filling and Flaky Krust 
are made of pure, wholesome ingredients and 
are prepared in the Zanol Pure Food Kitchens 
just as you would make them yourself. Simply 
add water and bake. These are only two of 
more than a hundred Zanol Pure Food Prod- 
ucts. None of them are sold in stores. They 
come to you direct from the Zanol Kitchens. 
That guarantees their quality and freshness. 


In order to make Zanol Service inti- 
mate, personal and complete, we have repre- 
sentatives in hundreds of communities to call 
regularly at our customers’ homes. 


You can order Perfection Pie Filling 
and Flaky Krust from the Zanol Represent- 
ative who will call on you soon. You will 
find other products of highest quality and ab- 
solute purity. And by dealing with the Zanol 
Representative you are assured not only of 
splendid food products, but you will save 
money. 


If you will mail the coupon we will 
send you a copy of the Zanol Booklet that tells 
the story of Zanol Service and shows a hun- 
dred other products equally attractive. 





A Splendid Opportunity to Earn Money 


We need men and women in many localities to serve as our representatives. We offer an attrac- 


tive proposition and a very satisfactory income to those who can qualify. 
capital is required. Spare time can be used in many cases. 






THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS CoO. 


No experience or 
Write today for complete details. 


DEPT. 915. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The American Products Co. 
Dept. 915, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Name 


Gentlemen: Please send me without cost or obligation a copy of 
and delicious Zanol Pure Food Products and complete details of Zanol Service. 


the Zanol Booklet showing the new 





Address 
# 








( ) Check here if you are interested in our proposition to representatives. 








— 





The bugaboo of cooking chestnuts may be largely overcome if before cooking the 
shells are slit with a sharp pointed knife and the directions given below followed. 


(olette (ooks Chestnuts , 


By Marie Jacagss 





S,OLETTE does chestnuts 
mai beautifully, for, like all 
French households, we eat 
i] 2 great many of them dur- 

fel ing the winter months. And 
oeae| we don’t merely roast them, 
#| though they are delicious 
BRE. that way; we also have 
them cooked up in all sorts of different ways. 
When preparing chestnuts for cooking, split 
the skins and drop them into cold water. 
Bring gently to a boil and boil ten minutes. 
Then drain and cover at once with cold 
water. The shell and skin may now be very 
easily removed from the meat of the chest- 
nut. When the chestnuts are to be put 
through a sieve they may require longer 
cooking. This may be done before shelling 
by merely increasing the time of boiling, or 
they may be returned to the fire, covered 
with fresh boiling water and the cooking 
continued until the chestnuts are tender 
enough to be easily forced through the sieve. 


Compote oF CHEstNuTS. Boil the chest- 
nuts as directed above, taking care to re- 
move all of the inside skins, as these are 
very bitter. For one pound of nuts, melt 
one-half cupful of sugar in four tablespoon- 
fuls of water in a small pan, put in the nuts, 
toss them well, and stand them at the side 
of the stove to simmer for halfan hour. Pile 
them up in a warmed dish, squeeze the juice 
of a sour orange over them, sprinkle them 
well with sugar and serve warm. We serve 
this as a pudding, and pass with it whipped 
cream flavored with the rind of the orange. 


LittLE CHESTNUT CAKEs. Boil three- 
quarters of a pound of nuts till they are 
tender, and then skin them and let them cool 
for ten minutes. Put them into a mortar 
or wooden tray with one-half of the white of 
an egg and pound them up well. Turn them 
into a bowl and stir well into them the yolks 


_ of three eggs and two scant cupfuls of con- 


fectioner’s sugar. Before adding the sugar 
mix into it one level teaspoonful of flour. 
Beat together thoroughly. Now, in another 
basin, whip up the whites of six eggs to a 
froth so stiff that a fork will stand in it. Mix 
it gently but thoroughly into the chestnut 
preparation. Half fill little frilled paper 
cases and sprinkle granulated sugar on top 
of each. Bake them in an-oven heated to 
400° F., for fifteen to twenty minutes. Stand 
them on a sieve to cool. Some people like 
a drop of vanilla added, and others a drop 
of orange-flower water, but I like just the 
plain flavor of the nuts themselves. Makes 
three dozen small cakes. 


CREAM OF CHESTNUTS. This is not only 
very delicious, but it is also very nourishing. 
Boil half a pound of chestnuts, peel them 
and put them through a sieve. Melt twenty 
lumps of sugar, using half-size cut sugar, 
in four tablespoonfuls of water and stir the 
sirup very thoroughly into the chestnuts. 
Now beat in one cupful of thick cream and 
the slightly beaten yolks of two eggs. Put 
the mixture into a double boiler and stir con- 
stantly till it thickens to the consistency of 


whipped cream. Pour it into a glass dish 
and let it get cold. When it is quite cold it 
will have a surface firm enough to hold deco- 
rations of whipped cream and candied fruits, 
which should be used liberally on it. 

Savory dishes made with chestnuts are 
rather rare in France, but when you do get 
one it is always remarkably good. 


POTAGE AUX Marrons. Take fifty large 
chestnuts and peel off their outside skin. Put 
them on a baking tin into the oven till it 
is possible to remove the inner skin also. 
Then cook them in a quart of good stock or 
meat boilings. If there is a little fat on the 
liquor, so much the better. When the nuts 
are quite done put them into a mortar with 
any scraps of cold game that you happen to 
have. Pound all together, put the mixture 
through a sieve. Lacking a mortar put all 
through the food chopper. Season to taste 
with salt and pepper, stir it well into the 
liquor in which the nuts were cooked and, 
when the soup comes up almost to boiling 
point, serve it: You must stir it constantly 
during the second heating, for such a thick 
cream soup as this is will readily burn. If 
too thick add hot milk to make right con- 
sistency. If you have no game you may use 
equal quantities of chicken and lean ham. 


MARRONS AU GRATIN is a simple and 
pretty little savory quite easily made. Boil 
one pound of nuts, peel them and put them 
through a sieve. Mix them with one cupful 
of medium ‘white sauce seasoned with one 
teaspoonful of salt and one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of pepper. The sauce should be made 
with plenty of butter. Butter little ramekin 
pots, fill them with the mixture, sprinkle their 
tops with crumbs and grated cheese sifted 
together, and brown them well in a hot oven. 
Serve very hot, decorating each dish with 
sprigs of parsley. 


CHESTNUT PYE is not, I think, a real 
French dish, because we don’t go in for pies 
as a rule. Maybe I am sending it home— 
a long-lost wanderer—to its native country. 
If so you will be glad to get it back, for it is 
remarkably good. 

Boil one far a half pound of nuts. While 
they are cooking slice six large onions and 
sauté them gently in three tablespoonfuls 
of butter until yellow. Make also some 
plain but good pastry. 

When the nuts are cooked peel them, put 
them through a sieve and mix them with 
a cupful of well-seasoned white sauce to thin 
the mixture down to the consistency of 
whipped cream. A squeeze of orange juice 
may be added, if wished. Spread a good 
layer of the chestnut cream at the bottom of 
a pie dish, then put in a layer of onions, 
then more cream, and so on till the dish is 
full. Cover the dish with pastry rolled thin, 
and containing vent holes, and bake at 
450° F. for half an hour. Chestnut pie is 
equally delicious*served hot or cold. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—All these recipes have been 
successfully made in The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Testing Kitchen. 
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MODERN 
WALL COVERING 
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Before decorating, answer this question 
What will you do when your walls become soiled? 


Veen the hot air registers, this winter, send 
up their inevitable film of furnace grime; 
when the marks from passing hands of children 
and adults alike, and the settling impurities of the 
atmosphere, dinge the walls; when the daily retreat- 
ing sunlight takes with it much of the colorthat once 
made your walls cheerful—then what will you do? 


Few walls can be washed... Faded colors cannot be 
restored. You can decorate your walls once again in 
the same way you did before, or you can avoid this 


perennial high-and-low of wall beauty, by using 
Sanitas Modern Wall Covering once for all. 
Sanitas is an investment, not an expense. 

Sanitas is made on cloth, ready-painted with durable 


oil colors that can be wiped clean and fresh with a 
damp cloth. It does not fade, crack, tear, peel, or 


blister. It can be applied on any flat surface, old 


walls when the cracks have been properly filled, 
new walls as soon as the plaster is dry, and gver 


wallboards. aes 


é 


Ask your decorator to show you the new Sanitas patterns. 
Write to us for samples and illustrated booklet telling all about Sanitas. 


THE STANDARD TExTILE Propucts Co. 


320 Broapway, 


DEPT. 1 


New York 





149 









Look for this 
trademark on the 
back of the goods 


Styles for every 


room in the house 
Enamel Finish 


plain colors and tile and mosaic 
effects, for kitchens, bathrooms, 
laundries, etc. 


Flat Finish 


plain tints, that can be hung as they 
come, or stenciled, frescoed, or 


Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Patterns 
floral designs and reproductions of 
tapestry, leather, grass-cloth and 
fabrics. 
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Thirst 


is a touch © 
of nature 
that makes 
the whole 
world kin 
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“The Coca-Cola Company, Atianta, Ge. 


REFRESH YOURSELF -DRINK COCA-COLA DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 5% 
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Include some everlasting flowers in your garden and enjoy their beauty the year around. These 
Chinese lanterns and bittersweet strike a cheerful note which the orange pottery bowl accentuates; 
then a handsome table mat of old brocaded silver and gold cloth gives perfection rare. 


Substantial Puddings for (500l Days 


By FLorence Tart EaTon 


All these recipes have been made successfully in our own kitchen, 


Wied | TER the long dependence on and 
4q| the enjoyment of the summer ber- 





jaf ‘e4| that a return to real old-time pud- 
eehieew) dings is particularly welcome, es- 
pecially to the masculines of the family. Not 
that the fruits must be forgotten entirely, 
but, because the variety now obtainable is 
not so great, a fruitless dessert may very 
often be introduced into the daily menu. 
And in many instances fruits may be com- 
bined with other things in a delicious and 
wholesome pudding. 

On account of the substantial quality of 
these puddings it is well to get the habit of 
planning them as a part of the meal rather 
than as a supplement to it. Then even those 
members of the family who wish to keep 
their slender lines will be able to indulge in 
them. Children always like puddings heart- 
ily and, fortunately, physicians regard simple 
puddings as a rational and very valuable 
part of the diet of children. Many of these 
recipes will prove favorites with the younger 
members, and the others will like them too. 
From the housewife’s point of view, a hearty 
pudding will be found to be a real help in 
rounding out a meal for a frosty fall day. 





PRUNE Puppinc. Pour one pint of hot 
milk over one-half cupful of dried bread 
crumbs and let stand an hour or so. Then 
add one cupful of prune juice, two eggs 
slightly beaten, one-quarter teaspoonful of 
salt, one tablespoonful of melted butter, and 
one-eighth teaspoonful each of nutmeg and 
cinnamon. Stir in one cupful of cooked 
prunes cut in pieces the size of raisins. Bake 
at 350°F. until browned and set, and serve 
with hard sauce or cream. 


RicE Puppinc DE Luxe. Heat one quart 
of milk in a double boiler and add one-third 
cupful of rice, one-quarter cupful of sugar, 
and one-quarter teaspoonful of salt; cook 
for two hours or longer, adding one-half cup- 
ful of seedless raisins which have been cleaned 
and washed, the last half of the time; stir 
frequently; it should be the consistency of 
soft, boiled rice. Cool, add half a teaspoonful 
of vanilla, and fold in lightly a cupful of 
whipped cream. Pile in a shallow serving 
dish, and decorate rather elaborately with 
halved candied cherries, halved or shredded 
almonds, or other preserved or candied fruit 
or nuts which may be available. 


STEAMED CHOCOLATE PUDDING. Beat one 
egg until very light, add a scant cupful of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of soft butter, one 
cupful of milk, one and one-half cupfuls of 
bread flour sifted with three teaspoonfuls of 


baking powder and one-quarter teaspoonful 
of salt, one and one-half squares of chocolate 
melted over hot water, and half a teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla. Mix together well, pour into 
a greased brown-bread mold, and steam two 
hours. Serve with whipped cream or Cherry 
Valley Sauce. To make this, beat one egg 
very light, adding one-half cupful of pow- 
dered sugar; fold in one cupful of whipped 
cream and flavor as desired; the sherry 
flavoring, obtainable in any grocery store, is 
especially delicious. 


Preach Betty. Sprinkle a well-buttered 
baking dish with fine bread crumbs, add a 
layer of halved canned peaches, sprinkle with 
a few blanched and shredded almonds, then 
another layer of crumbs dotted with butter; 
repeat, using a quart can or jar of peaches, 
one and one-half cupfuls of crumbs, one- 
quarter cupful of shredded almonds, and 
three tablespoonfuls of butter. Crumbs and 
butter should form the top layer. Pour 
slowly over all a cupful of the peach sirup 
combined with a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice. Bake rather slowly—at 350°F.—until 
browned. Serve with cream. 


BAKED CHOCOLATE PUDDING is excellent 
for children. Beat four eggs slightly, add 
half a cupful of sugar, one-quarter teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and pour over the mixture, stir- 
ring briskly, one quart of hot milk in which 
one square of chocolate has been melted; 
whisk with an egg whip to make smooth. 
Pour into a buttered baking dish, set this in 
a pan containing an inch or so of hot water 
and bake slowly—325°F.—for one and one- 
half hours or until set. 


Biack Betty should be put together just 
before serving. Heap four or five large cooked 
and slightly sweetened prunes on each of the 
required number of rounds of sponge or any 
plain cake; add a tablespoonful of prune 
juice, and top with whipped cream. 


FRENCH Nut Puppinc. Beat two eggs 
well, add half a cupful of sugar and one- 
quarter cupful of melted butter, and beat 
again; then stir in two cupfuls of all-purpose 
flour which has been sifted with three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth teaspoon- 
ful of nutmeg. When thoroughly mixed add 
three-quarters cupful of chopped nut meats, 
using walnuts or pecans, and one cupful of 
seedless raisins cut in halves and dusted with 
one tablespoonful of flour. Steam two hours 
in a well-greased pudding mold and serve 
with any liquid sauce which may be a favor- 
ite in your home. 











A ‘Treasure 
on the Pantry Shelf 


Tuers is no article of food in the pantry that contributes 
more than Knox Sparkling Gelatine to the health and 
happiness of the home table. 

Aside from the almost endless variety of delicious dishes 
easily made with Knox Gelatine, there is ever that more 
important element—Good Health—which it promotes. 

Here are two easily made recipes that prove it: 





Tomato Jelly 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


Maple Sponge or Caramel Whip 


1 .erivelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1% cups cold water % cup hot water cup cold water Stalk celery 
2 cups brown or maple sugar 3% cups tomatoes 2 cloves 
1 cup chopped nut meats Few grains salt Few grains cayenne 
Whites of 2 eggs ¥% onion 2 tablespoonfuls mild vinegar 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. | Soak gelatine in cold water ten minutes. 
Put su and hot water in saucepan, bring Mix remaining ingredients, except vinegar, 
to boiling point and let boil ten minutes. bring to the boiling point and let boil ten 
Pour syrup gradually on soaked gelatine. minutes. Add vinegar and soaked gelatine, 
Cool, and when nearly set, add whites of | and when gelatine is dissolved, strain. Turn 
eggs beaten until stiff, and nut meats. Turn | into a mold, first dipped in cold water, and 
into mold, first dipped in cold water, and chill. Remove from mold to a bed of crisp 
chill. Serve with custard made of yolks of | lettuce leaves and garnish with mayonnaise 
eggs, sugar, a few grains of salt, milk, and or boiled salad dressing. Slices of hard- 
flavoring. boiled eggs may be added if desired. 

















When Older Folks are Tired and Languid 


Mal-nutrition is often the unsuspected cause of chronic fatigue. Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine added to the dietary will increase the amount of nour- 
ishment which can be obtained from other foods. A quart of milk to 
which has been added one tablespoonful of Knox Sparkling Gelatine— 
properly dissolved—will yield 23% more nourishment than the plain milk. 


This is especially valuable in infant feeding. 


The addition of Knox Gelatine to the regular milk formula prevents 
stomach curding, which causes milk-brash, colic, and other disorders. 


Here is the prescribed method of adding Gelatine to the in- 
fant’s milk (ask your physician about it): 


Soak for ten minutes one level tablespoon ful of Knox Spark- 
ling Gelatine in 14 cup of cold milk taken from the baby’s 
formula; cover while soaking; then place the cup in boiling 
water, stirring until gelatine is fully dissolved; add this 
dissolved gelatine to the quart of cold milk or regular formula. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


‘*The Highest Quality for Health”’ 








FREE — Mrs. Knox’s Recipe Books —“Dainty Desserts” and “Food 
Economy” with the “Health Value of Gelatine” will be mailed for 
4c postage and your grocer’s name. 





CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO., Inc., 113 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 


























A 
PERFECT 
HOLIDAY 

GIFT — 


The exquisite aroma and deli- 
cious flavor of Tao Tea, combined 


use he 

TAO TEA BALLS } 
i b DD \\ HS ao 
{ Any package of Tao Tea is an 
economy. But the fifty-ball Caddy 
will serve the average family for almost 


two months with this supreme, delicious 
tea—the finest tea you ever tasted. 
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with the practical and economical TAO TEA CADDY 


qualities of the handy Tao Tea 
Ball, have won favor from coast 
to coast. The Tao Tea Caddy, 
handsomely lacquered in black 
and gold, is a gift that will Jast 
because a ‘‘refill’”’ from time to 
time will keep it in use long after 
the original fifty Tao Tea Balls 
are gone. 

| Tao Tea is indorsed by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health Serial No. 
3070. 


Ask Your Dealer Today 


for 


Most Economical 
Package of all 


ALSO PACKED 





10-BALL 
TIN 


TAO TEA BALLS 


Write for free samples 





IN 


TAO TEA CO., Inc. 


103 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 


October, 192, 











HERE are 
all sorts of 
delightful 


conserve and 
preserve and jam 
and marmalade 
possibilities con- 
tained in many of 
the everyday and 
ordinary vege- 
tables. Besides 








citron in cakes or 
puddings, or for 
garnishing, like 
angelica. If de- 
sired as a pre- 
serve, the cucum- 
bers may be left 
in the sirup and 
eaten like any 
other preserve. To 
make the sweet, 








thefamiliartomato 
preserves and 
pumpkin butter, 
cucumbers, car- 
rots, red beets and 
red. peppers may 
be induced to yield 
a few glasses of un- 
usual piquant 
sweets to the usual 
supply of jellied 
and preserved 
fruits. This is just 
the time to pre- 
pare the green to- 
mato good things, which may number many 
more than the spicy pickles we so enjoy. 


GREEN Tomato ConsERVE is delicious for 
spreading on bread and butter. For a modest 
supply of this sweetmeat one will require: 


4 Pounds of Green 1 Pound of Seeded 


Tomatoes isins 
4 Lemons 4 Pounds of Sugar— 
% Pound of Crystallized Granulated or Light 
Ginger Brown 


LICE the tomatoes and remove the seeds 
as far as possible; then scald them for 
just a moment, drain well and chop fine. 
Slice the lemons also and remove the seeds; 
cover with cold water and simmer till tender; 
then chop them and the raisins fine, and cut 
the ginger into minute pieces, but do not 
chop it. Mix all together well, and drop in a 
few tiny pieces of stick cinnamon. Add the 
sugar, stir vigorously and let stand over- 
night. In the morning simmer over a mod- 
erate fire till thick and rich, Remove the 
cinnamon before placing in jars. 


East INDIAN PRESERVE is also made from 
the green tomato. It calls for: 


3 Pounds of Green 1 Small Jar of Preserved 
Tomatoes Ginger in Sirup 
3 Pounds of Granulated 4 Lemons 
Sugar 1 Pint of Water 
3 Slices of Candied Pineapple 


LICE the lemons very thin and remove 

the seeds; cover with water; let stand 
overnight; then simmer till tender. Mean- 
time cut the tomatoes into cubes, and the 
ginger into thin, transparent slices. Add 
the tomatoes and sugar to the lemon with the 
water in which it was cooked, and simmer 
ten minutes; then add the ginger with its 
sirup and the pineapple shredded in long, 
thin strips. Simmer slowly until the toma- 
toes are almost clear and very tender. Let 
cool before placing in the jars. This preserve 
should ripen for six weeks before it is used. 


CoNSERVE ANANAS has the little yellow 
tomato for its foundation, with pineapple 
added for flavor. I use canned pineapple un- 
less I can find a special bargain in the fresh. 
The conserve calls for: 


1 Quart of Yellow 
Tomatoes 


2 Lemons apple 
4 Pounds of Granulated Sugar 


1 Small Fresh, or One 
No. 2 Can, Pine- 


ARE and cut the fresh pineapple in small 

blocks, or cut the canned in the same 
way. Simmer the fresh in just enough water 
to cover, or the canned in its own juice, for 
five minutes; then add half the sugar and the 
tomatoes which have been dipped in boil- 
ing water, then in cold, and carefully peeled 
and cut in quarters. Grate the lemon rind 
and squeeze the juice, and add to the other 
fruits. Cook all slowly until the sirup is 
thick and the fruit semitransparent. Seal 
when cool in small sterilized jars. 


CRYSTALLIZED CUCUMBER may be used 
as a sweetmeat, as a substitute for candied 


Uegetable 
eyeeetmeats 


By KATHERINE CAMPION 


—— select cucumbers 

nee of the deepest 
green, pare them 
as thinly as pos- 
sible in order to 
preserve the color, 
then cut in quar- 
terslengthwiseand 
remove the seeds. 
Cut the strips of 
cucumbers in 
pieces of desired 
size, and cover 
them with very 
cold water to which 
enough salt has been added to make a weak 
brine; a teaspoonful to a quart will be right. 
Let the cucumbers stand overnight, and in 
the morning drain and put over the fire in 
cold water to simmer, change the water once 
or twice until no salt taste is present and, 
when the cucumbers are tender, drain and 
drop them into ice water. While they are 
cooling and becoming plump and firm, pre- 
pare a sirup, using a pound of sugar to a cup- 
ful of water and adding one tablespoonful of 
lemon juice. Boil five minutes; then drop in 
the cucumber and remove from the fire. Let 
stand half an hour, then simmer again for 
five minutes and again let stand till cool; 
then simmer until the cucumber sections are 
almost transparent and the sirup almost ab- 
sorbed. (For preserved cucumbers do not cook 
quite so long.) This method keeps the vege- 
table plump and smooth. Remove the cu- 
cumber from the saucepan and place it on 
a sieve to dry; stand the sieve in the hot 
sunshine or in a very cool oven, and sprinkle 
the cucumber occasionally with granulated 
sugar. When dry, roll each piece in fine granu- 
lated sugar, and pack away between paraffin 
or wax papers. Keep in a cool place during 
the warm weather. 


CRYSTALLIZED TOMATOES are made in the 
same way, the small yellow tomatoes being 
the best for the purpose, although the tiny 
cherry variety may be used also for a change. 
These make a unique sweet for party service. 


RED BEET SWEETMEATS. Top and pare 
thinly twelve very young beets; then steam 
them until tender. During the steaming 
process the beets will lose much of their color. 
After steaming, cut them in strips of almost 
Julienne fineness; then place them in a pre- 
serving kettle in which a cupful of honey, a 
cupful of sugar and a cupful of water have 
been cooked to a thick sirup. Add a table- 
spoonful of cloves tied in a bit of eheese- 
cloth, and cook until the beets are tender 
and richly permeated with the sirup. Re- 
move the clove bag before storing the beets, or 
they will become too dark. These sweetmeats 
may be placed in jars and sealed in the usual 
way, or they may be stored in tiny crocks. 


SUNSHINE CHIPs is a new carrot sweet, for 
which one may use rather mature carrots, 
those that have assumed a deep rich golden 
shade. Pare the carrots and cut them into 
the thinnest waferlike slices, and allow three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar to each pound of 
the vegetable; also half a cupful of lemon 
juice. Place the carrot slices in layers in an 
enamel-lined saucepan, sprinkling the layers 
with the sugar; pour the lemon juice over all 
and leave to marinate for twenty-four hours. 
Then add water just to cover, and drop in a 
few pieces of green ginger root scraped, 
cleaned and cut in slices. Simmer till the 
carrot slices are tender, then set aside to cool. 
After three or four days, drain the sirup from 
the vegetable and cook it slowly till very 
thick. Then arrange the carrots in sterilized 
jars, pour the hot sirup over them and seal 
when cool. 
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IMPORTANT USES FOR LUX 


In addition to the well-known uses recom- 
mended by great fabric manufacturers—silks, 
woolens, fine cottons and linens —try Lux for 


Entire family laundry 


Babies’ milk bottles Porcelain 
Dishes Rugs 
Linoleum Automobiles 
Paint Shampoo 





~ 


1 teasXoonful 
SQ 






That’s all—and your \ ieee 
pan is filled with quick, mo 
rich suds! 7 i 
> ~~ 
= 





ou would 
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ildnt use kitchen soap 
to wash your hands with - but 


You practically do wash your hands 


with it when you use it in your dish- 


pan every day - - 


USE harsh kitchen soap for washing your 
hands? It’s the very last thing you’d think of. 


But every time you do dishes your hands 
are in harsh stinging soap suds at least half 
an hour. It’s just as if you washed your hands 
—three times aday—an hour and a half all told 
—with kitchen soap. That’s longer than you 
spend in washing them with mild toilet soap! 


Your hands don’t have 
to be subjected to the rav- 
ages of kitchen soap an- 
other minute. Wash your 
dishes with Lux. Lux is 
easy on the most sensitive skin. 


vy y y 


KITCHEN SOAP actually burns out the natu- 
ral oils that were meant to keep your hands soft 
and supple. It’s the free alkali in it that plays 
havoc with your skin. Even nature’s abun- 
dant supply of oils isn’t proof against this 
strong ingredient. 

Lux won’t sting your 


hands after dishwashing. 
There’s nothing in it to dry 
out the necessary beautifying 






a 














oils of yourskin. The gentle Lux flakes are every 
bit as easy on your hands as fine toilet soap. 


One teaspoonful for the dishes 


For the breakfast or luncheon dishes just a tea- 
spoonful of Lux will be enough. Perhaps you'll 
want to use a little more for the dinner dishes. 
You wouldn’t believe such a little Lux would 
give such good, rich suds. But just try it. 

~ Don’t let your kitchen shelf be without its 
box of Lux. Let Lux rid your hands of that 
in-the-dishpan look. You can get the big new 


package now as well as the regular size. Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


“A blessing to overworked hands” 


‘The special reason for my writing is to tell 
women who are obliged to do their own work 
that a teaspoonful of Lux in a full dishpan of 
water will wash the dishes in half the time and 
prove a blessing to overworked hands. I am also 
surprised how far a box of 
Lux will reach, costing no 
more than an equal amount 
of coarse soap yet doing the 


work much better. 


Mrs. L.S.,Des Moines,Ia. 












































You have a National Style Book 
—or your neighbor has a copy 


In almost every neighbor- 
hood there is a copy of the 
National Style Book. You 
can, therefore, almost cer- 
tainly borrow a copy to 
study or order from. If you 
can not secure a book, write 
us. We will continue to 
mail the National Style 
Book free upon request as 
long as the supply lasts. 
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Let Your National § tyle Book 
Be Your Guide to Correct Style 


October, 1924 


Let it Bring you the Biggest Savings 


NCE more—today, turn through 
() the pages of your National Style 
Book. Look carefully through its 
bargains. Study the “National’s” low 


prices on the shoes, or hat or dress you 
are thinking of buying now. 


Each day brings us many thousand or- 
ders from customers who are using their 
National Style Book—who each week 
compare its low prices on everything they 
need to buy. 


The best in Style from 
Every Source 


Remember that in selecting the hundreds 
and hundreds of items pictured in this 
book we have gone to every source of style. 
We have inspected thousands of the best 
offerings of fashion designers everywhere. 
And only the pick of all these good things 
are offered in your National Style Book. 


36 Years’ Experience Back of 
Every Garment 


Thirty-six years’ experience as style spe- 
cialists is back of every National Style. It 
would be strange indeed if, with all this 
accumulation of knowledge and 
skill, if after 36 years, we were 
not able to present simply won- 
derful values in coats, hats, suits, 
shoes, and everything to wear for 
every member of the family. 


Actually, the values offered 
must be described as amazing. 
The savings offered you are so 
important, so large, that to use 
your National Style Book is to take 
advantage of ‘your very greatest op- 
portunity for saving. 


Here are examples of “National” bar- 
gains. And as you read, remember that 
back of everything we offer is our unquali- 
fied guarantee: “ Your money back if you 
want it.” 


Women’s Dresses from $ 2.98 to $25.00 


Girls’ Dresses. . . from 1.00to 7.98 
Women’s Coats . . from 5.00to 47.50 
Junior Misses’ and Small 

Women’s Coats . from 4.98 to 37.50 
Children’s Coats. . from 1.98to 14.98 
Millinery . . . . from 79 to 6.49 
Women’s House 

Dresses ... . from 85to 2.49 
Women’s Sweaters . from 9Bto 5.98 
Women’s Shoes. . from 1.00to 4.69 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes from 98 to 6.89 


Infants’ and Children’s 

Sates. 3. . 3 ee 39to 3.98 
Men’s Suits . . . from 13.98to 29.98 
Men’s Overcoats. . from 10.00to 28.50 
Boys’ Knicker Suits. from 3.98 to 12.98 
Fur Neck Pieces. . from 1.98to 24.75 


Thousands of women prove each day 
through their own experience the saving 
the “National” offers. Over three million 
customers in every part of America prove 
the supremacy of “National” styles. 


The twin Homes of the 
“National” 


In order to serve you promptly, the 
“National” has two houses—one in New 
York, one in Kansas City. 

They are twin homes of the “National,” 
both houses issuing the same catalogue, 
and offering the same styles at the same 
Money Saving prices—exactly the same. 

Therefore, if you live east of the Missis- 
sippi River, write to New York—if west of 
the Mississippi write to Kansas City. 


‘National Cloak & Suit Co 


223 West 24th Street, New York City 5423 Independence Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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president of the village board. So 
alive were the members of this small 
group to their political relations that 
they postponed their regular hour of 
meeting in order to attend the village 
caucus. It is worth while to quote a 
sentence from this club report: ‘‘ We are not 
neglecting our husbands, our children or our 
church because we are doing all these other 
things; we have merely learned to use our 
time more wisely.” 

What do such stories as these mean? They 
mean not a revolution in women and their 
interests but a revelation to women of the 
relation of government to their daily lives. 
We need ten thousand such revelations 
where we now have one. And men need them 
as well as women. For if we should pick out 
the outstanding incongruity in our public 
thinking in these United States of America, 
it might well be just the gulf that. we have 
allowed to grow up between ourselves, our 
private affairs, and the agencies we call gov- 
ernmental. Most of us fail to see that gov- 
ernment is as close to us all the time as our 
own living. It hits us every moment. We 
cannot walk the streets in safety unless gov- 
ernment steps in and controls holdups and 
bank robberies and traffic, things that batter 
our bodies and attack our pocketbooks. 

When the biennial convention of Women’s 
Clubs was in session at Los Angeles, and an 
allusion was made to the effectiveness of 
women’s citizenship in overturning ancient 
and intrenched violations of political de- 
cency, a delegate from New York City rose 
and cried out, ‘‘ How are you going to do it?” 
The answer is: You are going to do it when 
women in the cities feel their local problem 
in the precinct as the women in these small 
towns felt it. It is right close at home that 
the beginning must be made. 

Government is nothing but ourselves de- 
ciding on our own business, all of us, on the 
business of all of us. 

Yet it means more than what we shall eat 
and what we shall drink and wherewithal 
we shall be clothed, for graft and dishonesty 
and stupidity off there in some public build- 
ing miles and miles away make our mouths 
droop in cynical lines and inside of us our 
souls are seared with contempt and disbelief 
in human beings. This goes along with the 
dipping into our pocketbooks to pay for the 
thing we despise. 

So when a woman says to me, as women 
have said, with evident complacency be- 
cause they belong to a finer clay, “Oh, I am 
not at all interested in politics,” it sounds as 
if she were really saying, ‘‘I don’t care a but- 
ton about my husband and children or my 
town or tomorrow. Let America go to the 
dogs.” You can’t escape politics. It walks 
with you. But you can fail to help. 

“But politics is a dirty game. I do not 
wish to soil my skirts.” The trouble is that 
when politics is a dirty game, not only our 
skirts but our whole laundry is besmirched. 

I do not mean by any means that every 
woman ought to turn politician. But every 
woman ought to be a citizen. To put wisdom 
and love into a vote is a part of the protecting 
energy that we throw about a home. And it 
begins right near home, in our own precinct 
of our own ward. 


Experiences in Suffrage 


OME very staggering experiences have 
been coming to women who have been 
trying to play their part in the few years that 
they have had the franchise. They knew, we 
will say, that the game began in the caucus, 
where the first choice was made and the ques- 
tion whether we should even have a chance 
to vote for a desirable candidate was decided. 
And we found, perhaps, that the caucus was 
held in a place concerning which there was 
no public announcement made, and so it 
was hidden away; or we discovered that the 
caucus, when we did attend it, was in the 
control of past masters of the game, whose 
every movement was like a blow in the face 
of the simple, unadorned citizen; that the 
simplest rules of parliamentary procedure, 
which only mean fair play in public meetings, 
were ignored. 

Women have been coming in contact with 
such things as these, and they have felt them- 
selves helpless. They came away silent and 
downcast and looked in one another’s eyes, 
but the eyes were filled witha light that had in 
it the quality of lightning. They were power- 
less. But upheavals are built up out of mul- 
titudes of helplessnesses coming together at 


To ‘Vote or Net to Uote 


(Continued from Page 21) 


last and making power. It isn’t the thing 
that is beaten that fails. It is the thing that 
lies down. When you can take beating again 
and again and come up a little stronger, there 
is a victor in the making. When women 
finally get it driven into them that govern- 
ment plays the part of fate to their families, 
another fight will be on no less significant 
than that which brought them the name of 
citizenship. 

Let us admit that many women are being 
fooled and used and derided in politics— 
some women, not all. Creative forces are 
content to take a long time in getting results 
that most of us would like to see brought 
about in a day. If from the beginning our 
political career had been a walk-over and the 
world had said “ Ask what you will, madam, 
it is yours,” we might not have become the 
strong citizens that one cannot help hoping 
for and trusting in, out of this long battering. 

Women’s public work—organized work— 
has always been characterized by the spirit 
of service. No great group of women has 
ever gathered together to exploit or to ad- 
vance itself, but always to help some cause 
or to minister to the community. Their 
training, therefore, has stamped this attitude 
upon them, and they are carrying it into their 
new citizenship. They may be foolish for a 
time, but they are not fools. They may be 
used by political methods to which they are 
not accustomed, but they will continue to 
serve ideals. They may seem indifferent, but 
every day and week sees new awakening to 
public consciousness. 


New Awakenings 


NE does not need to be overimpatient; 
nor yet to be content with watchful 
waiting. It is the steady,slowly moving prog- 
ress that proves invincible. Those of us who 
have been privileged to know women every- 
where, and know them by thousands, are the 
ones who believe in them and love them most. 
There is a condition that looms over us like 

a brooding cloud. It terrifies us. It ought 
to terrify us, for we are a part and parcel of 
it. It is our laxness in observing laws, our 
indifference to their administration and our 
negligence in punishing disobedience. Among 
our multitude of laws we seem to have a 
minimum of law. We disregard the enact- 
ments that are, at the same time that we con- 
tinually bend our energies toward creating 








new ones, and always with an almost child- 
like confidence that in better laws we are 
going to find a panacea for all our ills. If one 
were judging conditions @ priori, quite inde- 
pendently of experience, one would expect 
that the more a people had in its hands the 
power to influence legislation, the warmer 
would be its adherence to it. Democracy 
should produce enthusiasms for its own way 
‘of doing things. If our laws were inflicted 
upon us by'a tyrant or a group of remote 
aristocrats, we might be expected to try to 
evade them. But one would think that our 
own creation ought to be not only the expres- 
sion of our own will but also the object of our 
loyal affection. 


The opposite seems to be the case. 
As soon as, through our elected leg- 
islature, we have set up our rules for 
conducting our affairs, many of us 
seem to regard this legal child of 
ours as our natural enemy, and the 
executive who administers it or the courts 
that enforce it as creatures to be outwitted, 
such outwitting to be the subject of jubila- 
tion and boasting. We establish a structure 
of government, and a very expensive struc- 
ture it is, with its law-making, law-enforcing, 
law-judging branches, and then the great 
game seems to be to see how we can fool 
them, and ourselves, by getting around them, 
as if the government agencies were a set of 
big ninepins, and the more completely we 
can bowl them out, the greater credit to us. 
The same attitude on our part runs all the 
way from city police regulations to a consti- 
tutional amendment, from the “gang” on the 
street corner to the supposedly model citizen. 

In the “very best circles” there are those 
that are happy to know that they have suc- 
cessfully evaded the traffic rules, or have 
done up the Government in the income tax or 
fooled the customs inspectors, or eluded the 
whisky regulations. Each one of us feels free 
to say, “I don’t like that law, and so I won’t 
obey it. It isn’t my law.” Candidates base 
their campaign pleas on the selection of laws 
they propose to enforce and those that they 
propose to ignore; new officials appeal to 
their constituents as to their choice in the 
matter. We are a long cry from the old 
standard of Socrates, who “believed that it 
was the part of a good citizen to obey the law 
even when such law seemed unreasonable 
and unjust, even when it meant his own 
death. But then Socrates was a phenomenon 
even in his own day. 

Perhaps part of the fault lies in our very 
multiplicity of laws, and our consequent con- 
fusion of mind between that which is perma- 
nent and that which is fundamental in law; 
THE LAw, with its eternal justice, and that 
which is temporary, ephemeral, experimental. 
If our natural sense of humor were as strong 
as we think it, it might strike us as ludicrous 
that we assemble groups of gentlemen—and 
ladies—every once in so often (and that is 
very often), in every town, in every state, 
and in Washington, whose sole means of 
earning their board and keep is to grind out 
laws and laws and laws, almost as rapidly 
and as automatically as sausage links are 
made, while others of us buzz around them, 
urging them to greater and greater haste lest 
some of our favorite measures be crowded out 
of the myriads that knock at legislative 
doors. No wonder we all heave a sigh of 
relief when Congress or the state legislature 
adjourns, and the fabric of the state still 
stands. No wonder the youth of our land 
have a fine scorn of law, as a thing here today 
and gone tomorrow, not a factor to be con- 
sidered seriously, not a stable and permanent 
element, but a thing forever in flux. 


Rights and Duties Paramount 


= OU mustn’t do that,” a certain woman 
said to a young man who was outlining 
what he had in mind. ‘It’s against the law.” 

“Pooh, what’s law!” exclaimed the boy. 
“We'll change it next week.” 

It might be well to call a halt in law- 
manufacturing while we made ourselves fa- 
miliar with what laws we have, enforced them 
to see how they work, decided what are 
worth keeping and which ought to go into 
the discard, and so caught up with ourselves. 
Such a period of respite is probably too Uto- 
pian a dream. Nevertheless, isn’t it plain 
that the thing we need most is the spirit of 
law, the will to abide by law, rather than the 
piling up of the letters of the law? 

There is an obedience that is the first 
requisite of freedom. You can’t disobey the 
laws of economics and still be economically 
sound. You can’t disregard the laws of 
physics and still get machines that will go. 
You can’t defy the laws of health and keep a 
well body. And you can’t transgress the law 
of self-control and yet keep a democracy 
that will endure. The interplay of rights and 
duties, the dovetailing of our individual 
wills to the higher order of the social fabric 
are the first conditions of permanence of a re- 
public. We are undermining the foundations. 

The failure of law that we laugh at in the 
constant minor infractions is seen once in 
a while—and these once-in-a-whiles are too 
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eae any other make, the 
Sweeper-Vac with its Vac- 
Mop will mop your hardwood 
floors—by vacuum. With the 
remarkable cleaning power of its 
strong suction combined with 
motor-driven brush, and its effi- 
cient attachments, it will perform, 
in addition, those more familiar 
duties to which other makes of 
cleaners are limited. 


SWeep 


The gentle-sweeping motor-driven 
brush aided strong suction thor- 
oughly cleans all rugs. 


yacs | i 


Freshen soft cushiony things, fur- 
nishings and hard-to-reach places 
with the Sweeper-Vac attachments, ie 


tC _ 


The Vac-Mop captures the elu- 
| sive “dust kitten.” Cleans itself 
as it suction-cleans hardwood floors, 






Arrange with the nearest dealer for a thorough 
demonstration. Write for interesting booklet. 


M. S. WRIGHT CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Makers since 1908 of Sweeper-Vac Appliances 
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Your electric light company plays a vital part in eur city’s 
development. In the interest of your community's ress 
we bespeak toward that company your le 
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To Vote or Not to Vote 


(Continued from Page 155) 


frequent—as a menace to our very life when 
it gets to the point where organizations, irre- 
sponsible and secret, take upon themselves 
to administer the law in whose integrity they 
have lost confidence and for whose power 
they have lost respect. So we have minia- 
{ure revolutions going on in Herrin or other- 
where. 

This indifference to law is the thing that 
strikes one hard. But behind it—less spec- 
tacularly evident, but perhaps the cause of 
the laxness—is the general feeling that our 
legislatures, our executives and our laws are 
not really the product of our democracy, that 
representative government doesn’t represent. 
And it doesn’t. Whose fault is that? Ours. 
It isn’t the machinery or the method, but the 
delinquency of us ordinary citizens that 
causes the failure. When half of us fail to 
vote, it means that half of us don’t care 
much. It becomes a twisted, warped half- 
image of itself. The act of voting is not the 
whole thing. It is rather a symbol of the 
spirit, the spirit of citizenship; but the sym- 
bol is so important that when it is dimmed 
and drooped, one mourns the obscuring of 
that spirit. Our ideal of government offers 
each of us complete opportunity for the full- 
ness of citizenship, and it is tragic that so 
small a part of us should play our parts. 

What Mr. Roosevelt called the “lunatic 
fringe” is always in evidence. But the fringe 
remains a fringe. In other words, it isn’t the 
whole national garment. And we do not need 
to fear anarchy, Bolshevism, or passing winds 
of doctrine. But we do need to fear the in- 
ertia of the decent unvoting citizens who fail 
to be citizens in anything but name. 

If democracy develops mob tyranny, it is 
because half of us are not playing our part. 
If democracy seems to have low ethical 
standards, it is because the better standarded 
groups are keeping their ideals for private 
consumption, instead of injecting them into 
the body politic. 

There are myriads of instances that reveal 
our need for a readjustment of our scheme of 
values. “I can go without shoes, but I must 
have a diamond ring,” said a certain young 
woman. 

This is the kind of thing America is say- 
ing. I can go without education, or beauty, 
or health, but I must have chewing gum, 
movies and automobiles. I must spend 
millions or billions on—well, find out for 
yourself the special interests that mean less 
than health and less than education and less 
than contentment, and which yet get the 
greater part of our money. 

The critics of democracy tell us that it 
breeds the commonplace. The answer to 
that is that the tendency of democracy is to 
raise the levels of the commonplace. The 
average moves very slowly upward. The 
kind of everyday Americanism that bred 
Lincoln and Roosevelt, that now is making 


that kind of clear simplicity and human type 
that President Harding typified, the extraor- 
dinary clarity of political ideals that came 
from President Wilson, the democracy that 
produces the kind of public-service scientist 
of whom Mr. Edison stands as an example, 
the constructive business genius that dots 
the country, the blossoming into art of a 
Daniel French or a Saint-Gaudens, the work 
that makes American landscapists the most 
notable in the world, the architecture of a 
Cass Gilbert, and the titanic sky lines of 
New York—to me only a few out of many 
possible examples—these are not wholly 
depressing. We voters have the power to 
select purposes of government every time we 
choose a public official. We have a chance to 
build the better kind of democracy, instead 
of og dead level. That is our duty at the 

Our failures and follies, our sectionalisms, 
our pitting of one interest against another, 
the battering of hostile and anarchic forces 
against our structure, the swaying back and 
forth of intemperate public emotions, our 
crudenesses and uglinesses are pretty bad. 
But the fatal thing would be, if we failed to 
know our failures. May we be preserved 
from smugness, self-satisfaction, inertia, b 
means of that divine discontent not only with 
our surroundings, but with ourselves, that is 
the condition out of which tomorrow may be 
made better than today. 

Some years ago when a certain New Eng- 
lander was buying a fine old country house 
for his family to live in, sister Alice inquired 
of brother Charles, ‘What do you think of 
the new home?” “Fine!” Charles answered 
with enthusiasm. “ Perfectly delightful kind 
of a house! There isn’t a room in it that you 
can’t do something to improve.” 

After all, the state of affairs that keeps our 
eyes fixed hopefully on a future better than 
today is not wholly a depressing one. Some- 
thing to do is about the best of possessions. 
So while we may and do cheerfully credit 
ourselves with being the best and nearest 
perfect of all nations—a point of view which 
is by no means confined to America, but finds 
its counterpart in France, in England, in 
Germany as well as in China and Turkey— 
the admission that we have here and there a 
fault, perhaps even a grave failing, and that 
there is hardly a room in our national man- 
sion that cannot be improved, is more of an 
incentive than anything else. 

It certainly makes these United States an 
interesting place to live in during this 
twentieth century. 

Legally we have ceased, we women, to be 
classed with criminals, idiots, paupers and 
insane, in the non-voting class. The question 
nowis, Shall we be, not only in the eyes of the 
law but in actuality above that ugly asso- 
ciation? Shall we vote? The big voting time 
is close upon us. 


Good and Bad Habis for Babies 


(Continued from Page 31) 


easily cleaned. An ordinary clothes basket 
makes just as good a bed as the most ex- 
pensive bassinet. You may satisfy your pride, 
and in a certain sense show your affection, by 
having a costly and elaborate equipment for 
your baby, but as far as the baby is con- 
cerned nine-tenths of the things that are 
lavished upon a baby are not only unneces- 
sary, but by their very complexity they may 
do more harm than good. 

There is great danger in giving the baby 
over-care. It is just as dangerous as under- 
care. The right road to health and well-being 
lies somewhere between the two. It is based 
on commen sense; it is inexpensive; and 
above all, it is successful. A baby’s wants are 
primitive and few. Simplicity includes clean- 
liness and quiet, and it is the first great law 
of successful baby care. 

Next comes the law of regularity. Train- 
ing for good habits must begin the moment a 
baby is born. Even if he is only a few hours 
old and is taken up when he cries he knows 
that the way to be taken up is to cry for it. 


It is the same with feeding. If a baby is 
fed at irregular intervals or when he cries or 
is restless, the mother’s life will be a burden 
from that time on.+If-the family desire im- 
mediate peace and comfort the baby will be 
nursed throughout the night, but that tem- 
porary quiet is bought at a great price, for 
this habit of night feeding, once established, 
is difficult to alter or correct. 

If your baby is healthy and making a regu- 
lar gain in weight, there is no reason why he 
should not go to sleep at ten o’clock every 
night and sleep until at least six o’clock the 
next morning. This method is practiced in 
our best hospitals, and the babies that are 
trained from birth to go without a night feed- 
ing are healthy and contented and their 
mothers are in the same happy condition. 

Whether you nurse your baby or place it 
on the bottle food, the hours of feeding must 
be regular. They may be either three or four 
hour intervals, but there should be a definite 


(Continued on Page 158) 























Feel the difference! 
Diamond Crystal is much 
Jiner because it comes in 
flakes instead of hard, 
gritty cubes! So Diamond 
Crystal dissolves more 


quickly and blends more 
readily into foods 


See the difference! 
Pour a little Diamond 
Crystal beside another salt. 
Flatten the two piles until 
they touch. And notice the 
difference in color! Notice 
how white Diamond 

Crystal Salt is! 













Taste the difference! 


Put on your tongue a quarter teaspoon of 

Diamond Crystal. Then try the same amount 

of ordinary salt. Notice how mild Diamond 

Crystal is by comparison—because it’s pure. 
The other will sting 


New facts about food flavor 


revealed to thousands of women 
by a free sample package of salt 


One woman writes, “Never again 
will I be satisfied with ordinary 
salt.” Another says, “I feel I owe 
my family an apology for not 
having learned these facts before.” form of delicate flakes, not in 
Another urges us to “show every the hard, gritty cubes of ordinary 
housewife in the land. salt. So Diamond Crystal, you 

_A few simple comparisons—one _ will find, dissolves more quickly, 
kind of salt with another—and penetrates your foods com Letely 
now thousands of women are talk- to enhance and bring out all their 
ing about salt! delicate natural flavors. 


For years they had thought that Send the coupon today 


salt was just salt, a “seasoning.” 

Now they know it as the most im- for free package 

portant single factor in controlling The three simple tests suggested 
above will show you just why 


food flavors. And they’ve dis- } 
Diamond Crystal can develop 


covered vital difference in kinds 
—in their ability to bring out the _ finer flavor in the foods you serve. 
You would like to try them? 


flavors of foods. 
They simply sent for a freesam- Then fill out the coupon below 
and send it to us today. We will 


ple package of Diamond Crystal 
mail you, free, a generous sample 


Salt and made certain easy tests, 
as we invite you to do. package of Diamond Crystal Salt, 
‘ together with a leaflet describing 
Why these differences? some interesting salt tests and a 
Diamond Crystal Salt is made copy of our helpful booklet, “101 
from the finest natural salt by an Uses for Salt.” 
exclusive patented process—a If you prefer the full-size car- 
process employed by no other salt ton, send 10c in stamps to cover 
manufacturer—which removes the cost of postage and mailing, 
impurities and sterilizes each tiny and we will gladly send it (only 
flake. one to a family). 
So Diamond Crystal is re- The Diamond Crystal Salt 
markably pure. That shows in its Company, since 1887 makers of 
ure whiteness. And, being pure, “The Salt that’s a// Salt,” St. 
it is mild; it does not burn your Clair, Michigan. 


Diamond Crystal Salt 


_ 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Dept. B-10 | 


lips and sting your tongue as ordi- 

nary salts do. 
Moreover, this special process 

makes Diamond Crystal in the 






St. Clair, Michigan 


I’m willing to test your salt against mine. Send 
sample of Diamond Crystal and booklet, free, to 


Name 








City 





State 
Check here 0 and enclose 10c in stamps to cover 
cost of mailing you'd rather have a fullsize pack: 
age of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
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Dyeing fabrics in vivid and permanent colors 
was a carefully guarded and greatly prized 
secret through many centuries. Royalty re- 
served certain colors—purple and scarlet 
especially—for its own use. Today—thanks 
to New Improved RIT—the handiwork of 
thousands of American women eclipses in 





















































































































































time for each feeding and nothing should be 
allowed to interfere. During the daytime 
the baby may be waked up for this feeding. 
After the ten o’clock feeding, he should be 
allowed and expected to sleep until at least 
six the next morning. 

I am of the opinion that among the com- 
mon ailments of infancy there is nothing 
more common than constipation. The habit 
of regularity in bowel movements is impor- 
tant and this regularity can be established. 

As early as two months after birth your 
baby can be taught to have a movement of 
the bowels every day. The method is simple. 
A small jar or dish with a broad rim should 
be used, and the baby held over it, care being 
taken to support his 
back and head. If the 









































Good and Bad Habits for Babies 


(Continued from Page 157) 


is not held perfectly rigid but has a little 
motion, and yet it is impossible for the child 
to put his hands in or near his mouth. 

One of the most terrifying habits that a 
baby has is that of holding the breath. It is 
not uncommon for him to do so, usually in 
a fit of temper or after crying. Sometimes 
the child will not breathe for an interval of a 
minute. This usually seems much longer to 
the frightened mother. Occasionally the 
baby’s face will become almost blue, the eyes 
will seem to protrude, and the general picture 
is one of suffocation, but terrifying as it ap- 
pears the baby always breathes again. 

No harmful results follow these breath- 
holding attacks, and no treatment is neces- 

1 sary. The reason why 
we consider them is 
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A chiffon weight dipped- 
dyed stocking of excep- 
tional wear-quality — 
lisle-lined foot. In all 
fashionable shades. 
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$750 





Tas new stocking styles by McCallum! 


These two stockings have been created pri- 
marily for wear. They are made of the finest 
silk—made as only McCallum knows how— 
and correctly reinforced with lisle at the points 
where stockings usually wear out. 


Of course, they have all of the beauty—the 
sheen and lustre; the deep, rich coloring that 
lasts through wear and washing—which you 
naturally expect of a silk stocking that bears 
the famous name of McCallum. 


And—best of all—you may have these two 
stockings with McCallum quality and beauty, 
at extremely moderate prices. 


In the “Shopping Guide” on the right the five 
most popular of the new McCallum styles for 
fall and winter wear are described. This is an 
ideal McCallum assortment. 


TEAR THIS OUT 
AND KEEP IT. 
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unequalled beauty. 
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A superb ingrain: stock- 
ingof marvelous lustre and 
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—created especially for long 

wear, with all of the famous 

McCallum style and beauty—at 

prices exceptionally attractive 
to the careful shopper 
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THE McCALLUM 
FALL HOSIERY SHOPPING GUIDE 


$2 

Chiffon weight; lisle top and lisle-lined foot ; long- 
wearing; all colors. 

$2.50 

Heavier weight, brilliant in color, very durable ; 
lisle top, heel, sole and toe. In selected colors. 

$2 

Medium weight; dipped-dyed; lisle top, heel, sole 
and toe, all shades. 

$2.50 








Sheer, dainty, beautiful; lisle-lined welt, heel, sole 
and toe. ery good value on account of its long 
wearing quality. 

$3 


A superb ingrain stocking of marvelous lustre and 
unequalled ability to keep its beauty fresh and un- 
faded. Lisle-lined welt, heel, sole and toe. In all 
the newest shades. 























SILK 
HOS TERY 


Medium-weight; dipped- 
dyed; lisle top, heel, sole 
and toe, all shades. The 
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Two new stocking styles by M°Callum 


This assortment includes all-silk, silk-and- 
lisle, dipped and ingrain stockings—in chiffon, 
medium, and heavy weights. They have the 
newest, exclusive McCallum colors and that 
famous beauty-quality that keeps every pair 
fresh and lustrous through long wear and 
many launderings. 


Tear out that little “Shopping Guide” and 
take it to your favorite hosiery shop. Ask to 
see these five McCallums—you will need to 
shop no further. Here is the ideal assortment 
of fine silk hosiery for every woman, everywhere 
—for street wear; for evening dress; for sport; 
for dancing. 

If your dealer hasn’t McCallum stockings, 
send us his name and we will arrange to supply 
you. We will also send you, free, the McCallum 
de luxe Hosiery Style Book. 

MCCALLUM HOSIERY CO., NORTHAMPTON, 


MASS. 


$2 


service stocking. 









A heavier weight stocking 
of rare lustre and depth of 
color. Pure silk, dipped- 
dyed, lisle top, heel, soleand 
toe make for long wear. 
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and to discover if any line led from the house in Saint Agnes 
to the mansion in Montreal. 

Next day he allowed the business at Saint Fidele to attend 
to itself while he made discreet inquiries; but nobody he 
could find in La Malbaie knew anything of the affairs of the 
Turcots. He nosed about until noon, and then, deeming the 
matter of sufficient inportance, he drove out to La Chute, 
halfway to Saint Agnes, and there, loading bales of pulp 
upon flat cars, he found a man who was second cousin to 
Odilon Turcot. Him he engaged in talk. 

As may have been noted, Cluny’s French was rather more 
courteous than his English. “It is work for a strong man,” 
he said as he stood beside the car. 

“Of a truth,”’ the laborer said, pausing, and glad of an 
interruption. 

Cluny pretended to scrutinize the man, and then said, as 
though surprised: “Are you not named Turcot?” 

“Tt is my name,” said the man, gratified at the recogni- 
tion of so important a person as Cluny. 

“Related to Odilon Turcot, of Saint Agnes?’’ Cluny asked. 

“A cousin.” 

“Ah, now there is a clever fellow. A merchant, eh? The 
dollars do not slip away from him, I warrant.” 

“The man of his village,’’ Cousin Turcot said proudly. 

“T have dined with him and his wife. An excellent cook, 
that? Did he marry her from this parish?” 

“Not so. From Saint Famille on the island. But he did 
well. She is a good wife.” 

“Ah,” said Cluny and waited. 

““IQUT why should she not be a clever housekeeper, eh? 
Par exemple! She knows the ways of the world and of 
the rich, does my cousin Odilon’s wife. She has been to Mont- 
real!’’ He stated this as if challenging disbelief. ‘‘ Aye, for 
many years she was in that city, and she knows many 
things. In a great house, she was, and I have listened many 
evenings to tales of its bigness, and the furniture that was in 
it and the glittering silver. A veritable palace, m’sieu, if you 
will credit me.” 

“And your cousin’s wife, was she, perhaps, the cook?”’ 

“Not so, m’sieu. Hers was the care of the children. It 
is the truth. For that purpose she was hired and paid wages, 
which she saved and brought to my cousin Odilon—a great 
sum. Two children she cared for, and from their birth—first 
a girl; then a boy. But m’sieu has heard the dreadful thing 
which befell them?” 

“T have not heard,” said Cluny. 

“The girl—it was in the newspapers, m’sieu, and we 
thought the heart of Delima would break—was of a frightful 
wickedness. It is the truth. A murderess, m’sieu. With 
— she killed her brother, and has never been seen 
by any man since. Vraiment! Vanished, m’sieu.” 

“So. And Madame Turcot was the nurse, you say. 
C'est terrible! But, my friend, I must return to town. If 
ever you need employment, come to me at Saint Fidele; 
do not forget.’’ 

Cluny strode away to his waiting horse, and presently 
the springs sagged and groaned under the great weight 
of his body. His eyes were half closed and brooding. 
Delima Turcot was the old nurse of Nérée Caron. Delima 
Turcot had been with the girl since her birth. There, in- 
deed, was a thread running from the house in Saint Agnes 
to the mansion in Montreal. 

Cluny drove slowly while he realized it, while he rolled 
the knowledge under his tongue and enjoyed greatly the 
taste of it. The impossible had become possible. There 
was a motive and a sufficient motive. Delima Turcot had 
such reason as was ample for any woman to shelter a 
fugitive. Yes; the motive was there; but yet it remained 
to establish the fact. Cluny would not permit himself to 
rest within such easy distance of the truth and not seize 
the truth. Nor would anything less than certainty suffice 
for him.’ He drove onward to Saint Agnes. 

Nérée was alone in the house when he arrived and an- 
swered his rap at the door. One might have judged from 
her expression that she saw no welcome caller. 

“‘ Bon jour, mam’ selle,”’ said Cluny, with his most con- 
vincing smile. 

“Good day, m’sieu. My uncle is not in the house, but 
I will run to fetch him.” 

“And your aunt?” 

“She also is at a neighbor’s.”’ 


LUNY stepped through the door and moved toward 
achair. ‘‘ Doubtless,’ he said, “they will return 
shortly. In the meantime, shall we not talk?” 

“If m’sieu desires,”’ said Nérée, frightened, but seeing 
no way in which to extricate herself from the annoying 
situation. ‘But it will be no trouble to fetch my uncle.” 

“Let him enjoy himself,” said Cluny, and he chuckled. 
“Is it that M’sieu Turcot informed you I was seeking for 
a cook?” 

“No, m’sieu.” 

“Ah, that is strange. I have heard much praise of you, 
mam’selle, not for your cleverness and the kindness of 
your heart alone, but also for the excellence of your cooking.”’ 

“M’sieu is kind.” 

Cluny watched her as a lion might watch some succulent 
bird within reach of its paw. She delighted him; she excited 
him. What a woman! What beauty, spirit, carriage! He 
was not accustomed to her like, but seeing them from a dis- 
tance had often coveted them. Decidedly, he thought, her 
poise and bearing were not those of a simple habitant girl. 

Rin have wets Sage in negra mg your aunt,’’ he said, 
taking his pleasure in playing with her cat-wise. 

. No ee Fos said, but the olor of her eyes deepened. 

“A nurse, was she not?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,”’ said Nérée. 

He changed his tack. “I pay excellent wages to my cook.” 
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“Do I understand m’sieu offers me the position?”’ Nérée 
said, and it was not Delima Turcot’s niece who spoke, but 
the girl who had stood as reigning belle of the society of a 
great city. She spoke as she would have spoken in her'own 
drawing-room, forgetting she was not there; spoke ironically, 
flicking him with the question, as if he as well as she knew 
its utter absurdity. 

“That,”’ said Cluny, ‘“‘was what I had in mind.” 

Nérée laughed then, deliciously, captivatingly. ‘That 
would be a thing,’’ she said, and Vaghad again. It was so 
absurd, for the moment, as to disarm her. The idea of a 
Caron hiring herself out to cook in a lumber camp! 

“Why,” asked Cluny, with intent to flick her again, ‘‘is 
it so unthinkable. If your aunt could be a nurse, why not 
you a cook? Are you better than other habitant girls? What 
sets you above them?”’ 

“Oh,” said Nérée, “‘I cook, Daily I cook in Aunt Delima’s 
kitchen. It was the idea of cooking for you which was 
absurd.” 

“So,” he said, ‘you will not come to cook for me?”’ 

ae soon,” she said, ‘‘I would sweep the streets of Mont- 
real,” 

It was a slip which Cluny was quick to take profit of. 
‘“What do you know of Montreal?’’ he asked; and when he 
saw her brows descend, he added: ‘‘Why not say, as soon 
sweep the corridors of a prison?” 

“It is a good amendment,” she said with composure. 

“In what family,’’ he asked ‘‘was your aunt nurse?”’ 

Now, instinctively, Nérée perceived a danger, and her 
stalwart little heart armed itself and called upon her clever 
brain for aid. ‘‘A family in Montreal,” she said indifferently. 

; : he in Montreal. Was the child she nursed a boy or 
gir 

“‘She speaks of two.”’ 

“‘And this family—did she never mention its name?” 

“Oh, many times,” said Nérée, terror reaching a cold hand 
toward her heart. If he should demand the name, could she 
compel herself to pronounce it? 

He asked the name. 

“Caron, they were called,”’ she said, and was astonished 
to hear how level, how without emotion her voice sounded. 

“Caron,” said Cluny deliberately, ‘‘not—it is not pos- 
sible—this cannot be that family of the murder. C'est im- 
possible. The girl who killed her brother.” 








eA Suggestion 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


| a neighbor who used to dislike me; 
Mayhap he was right—who can tell? 
He didn’t affront me or strike me, 
Yet we didn’t get on very well. 
But was I cast down or despondent? 
Nay, though for his friendship I yearned. 
There are things to which men are respondent — 
From life’s open book I had learned. 


The heart of a father—I knew it! 
Had I not a son of my own? 
I knew what to do, how to do it! 
I let Mr. Neighbor alone. 
Yet I did the man’s youngster a favor — 
No need telling what or just how. 
The father’s dislike lost its savor, 
And he is a friend to me now. 


Do you feel you're shut out from the Great Father's 
smile? 
Do you wish reinstating again? 
Just love and be good to His children awhile, 
And see what He thinks of ‘you then! 








“‘Who,” said Nérée, “is accused of killing her brother.’ 

“Is it not the same?” 

Nérée was certain this man must hear the beating of her 
heart. ‘It seems to me,’’ she said, “‘not to be the same.” 

“Then you believe her innocent ?”’ 

Then Nérée forgot herself, forgot everything in that awful 
recollection, the awful sight, the frightful occurrence of that 
night a year before, in the unbearableness of the accusa- 
tion—that she should be accused by any of giving poison 
to the child, her brother. ‘I know—I know she is innocent.” 

“Ah,” said Cluny. 

“T will call my uncle,”’ Nérée said with sudden weakness. 
She felt she must leave the room, seek the air. Her knees 
trembled. 
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Cluny chuckled. ‘You will be interested to hear that 
Xavier Caron is in La Malbaie,’’ he said. 

“Why should that interest me?” she said, struggling for 
composure, continuing to face him bravely. 

ss use,’’ he said, ‘‘it would be droll—eh?—if I were to 
him in my carriage and drive with him to Saint Agnes, 

hen,”’ he said, “there might be sweeping of prisons jn 
earnest.”’ 

She did not sway, nor totter, nor seek support, but took 
the disclosure standing; and when she had digested the fact 
“ yer ee briefly, she drew a deep breath as though 
of relief. ; 


7 HAD happened; the thing under fear of which she had 
walked in the daylight and lain awake in the darkness had 
befallen. She was recognized, the end of her flight had come, 

‘‘T,”’ she said, and her voice was very sweet and calm and 
steadfast, ‘‘am Nérée Caron.”’ 

He nodded, unable to speak for watching her in this great 
moment. 

“My uncle sent you?”’ she asked. 

“‘No.’”’ For some reason, some kindness in him unsus. 
pected, some survival of excellence out of a forgotten past, 
urged him to reassure her. “He does not know you are here, 
Nobody knows but me.”’ 

Nobody knew but this man, who played with her as a cat 
plays with a mouse. That was not true. She remembered; 
another man knew and had known for hard upon a year; 
another knew who had saved her against his own will from 
her uncle Xavier. She found time in her emergency to won- 
der where he was, this Le Malcceur. She found time to wish 
that he were here. And that was a strange thing. If he were 
here, if Donovan Steele were in this room, would he not 
again find means to save her? . 

She spoke. ‘What will you do with your knowledge?” 
she asked steadily. 

“Use it in time,”’ said Cluny, his eyes upon her de- 
sirously. ‘“‘That requires thought. You, also, may consider 
it. You may even come to be my cook, who knows?"’ He 
laughed and got to his feet. ‘Frankly,’ he said, ‘‘and I tell 
= this so you may be in a more reasonable humor when 

come again—soon, I am asking myself if there will be more 
ei to me in telling your Uncle Xavier or in keeping the 

nowledge to myself.” 

He strode close to her and seized her by the shoulders; 
while his great blazing eyes bored into hers as if he would 
read her soul. ‘Did you kill your brother?’’ he asked. 

‘Before God, I did not,’’ she said. 

If she could have known what was to come of that answer, 
carrying conviction as it did, she might have been tempted 

to answer that she did kill her Eiother, But she answered, 
and Cluny believed. He released his hold upon her. 

“T knew it,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ With that face, you 
couldn’t have done it.” It will be perceived this last sen- 
tence was spoken in English. He moved toward the door, 
where he turned. ‘Don’t run away,”’ he said, “for I shall 
catch you. I shall come again, very soon. And then we 
shall see.” XVI 


ONOVAN STEELE entered Odilon Turcot’s store 

but Odilon did not recognize him in the rather dim 
light. True, it had been a year since the men had met, 
and Donovan was no little altered. 

‘“‘M’sieu desires?’’ Odilon asked in his best manner. 
Then he stepped behind a barrel of flour, as if he would 
utilize it as breastworks. ‘‘ You, m’sieu!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Le Malcceur.” 

Donovan smiled left-handedly. There were times when 
his title rasped his nerves. “I do not eat little mer- 
chants,”’ he said shortly. ‘‘Come out. I have come,” 
continued he, ‘‘to see your niece. Be so good as to in- 
form her I am here.” 


“My niece!’’ Odilon exclaimed. ‘‘ My niece is not.” 


“Ts not!” 
“Of a truth. Vanished. Disappeared.” 
Donovan reached a long arm and grasped the little 


man’s shoulder. ‘‘ What are you saying?’’ he demanded, 
Odilon’s startled face close to his own. 

“The girl,’’ said Odilon, ‘‘is gone. When we arose this 
morning, she was not. Her bed—it was as it lay the 
night before. She had not slept. Her belongings—a part 
of them, and a so-small bag, they were vanished also. 
My Delima—ah, it wrings the heart to see her.”’ 

“Where has she gone? When did she go? What ——”’ 

‘Alas, m’sieu, that is hidden from us, In the night 
she went without doubt, but why or whither we may not 
guess. My Delima and ma mére they will have it she was 
frightened away.’’ He glanced sharply at Donovan. 
“Did she, by chance, know of your coming?” 

“No,” said Donovan. 

“Then,” said Odilon, “it must have been he. My 
“i declares it was so.” 

“cc e ” 

“Cluny,” said Odilon. ‘ Yesterday he was here. I saw 
him drive away. Foran hour he spoke with my niece, and 

when I entered the house she was distrait, and her cheeks 
were pale, m’sieu, and there was no gayety in her. Through 
the evening she was silent. And I know no more, m’sieu, 
save that she is gone.” 

Donovan's fingers crushed Odilon’s shoulder, but when 
the little marchand looked up into the face above him it was 
then he became frightened indeed. It was a face to furnish 
ample grounds for fear. But in an instant that look passed, 
to be succeeded by another expression, cold, sneering—all 
but the eyes, and they did not sneer. 

‘So,”’ said Donovan, “she has run off with this Cluny.” 

“But no, m’sieu.. If anything, she has run off from this 
Cluny.” 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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“Dissolve La France with your soap 
quickly it loosens the dirt” 


and see how 


E new maid or the laundress needs instructions 

to use La France but once. And when she sees 

how much drudgery it takes out of washing, she will 
never want to be without this wonderful product. 

La France is a marvelous, scientific discovery that 
helps every good soap to do its work better and 
quicker. It adds a cleaning quality which no soap 
alone can give. 

Women who have tried it tell us you can almost 
see it work—so fast does the dirt roll away. It enters 
into the very pores of the fabrics, and gently loosens 
every sticky, greasy particle of soil so it can easily be 
rinsed away. 

No rubbing when you use La France. And, of 
course, that means less wear on your clothes. For the 
less you have to rub, the longer your clothes will last. 
And it means less wear on you too. It saves you time, 
and health, and strength. 





It blues as it cleans 





La France is a remarkable 
solvent of dirt. It dissolves 
every sticky, greasy particle 
so it can be easily rinsed 
away. Use it with soap. 





Cuts two operations 
from your washing 





How to use La France —Add two table- 
spoonfuls of La France to one cupful of shaved soap, 
soap-powder or chips. Dissolve by stirring in hot 
water and add to the wash-water for soaking (in either 
the laundry tubs or the washing machine). Or to the 
boiler, whichever you prefer. 





Use La France with any soap you like, whatever 
you happen to have on hand. The kind of soap makes 
no difference, as La France works like magic with any 
brand. 

La France also blues as it cleans. It blues right in 
the wash-water—thus saving all the extra lifting of 















Loosens dirt 
Without ratte) 
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In One na 
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clothes from tub to tub, and the labor of rinsing 
through blued water. So, you see, it cuts two oper- 
ations from wash-day—both rubbing and bluing. 

And most important of all, La France is absolutely 
safe. It contains no strong bleach—it will not injure 
the most delicate fabrics nor fade colored garments. 
Only a few months ago it was used by the Curator of 
Laces of Memorial Hall in Philadelphia to wash a 
priceless dress (173 years old) made of hand-woven 
Indian muslin and trimmed with the most delicate 
hand-made lace. 

Ask your grocer for La France. Try it on next 
wash-day. It is only 10 cents a package (or 3% cents 
per wash-day). If your grocer cannot supply you, 
fill out and mail the coupon below, with 10 cents in 
coin or stamps, and we will send you a full-size 
package. La France Manufacturing Company, 125 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 





LA FRANCE MBG. CO. 
125 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


I enclose 1o cents for full-size package of 
La France. 







Name —— 





Street Address. Dave 





City. 


State. +e 
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emergency calls you from 
your bed, how nice it is 
to have a pair of snug, 
warm Daniel Green Felt 
Comfys to keep the chill 
from your feet. 





In the night, when some > 





There is an air of distinction $9 ctece 
about this “Empress” slipper, YOur eyes to the possibilities of 
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Would YOU Have to Hide 


Your Feet? 


— can’t tell just when some occasion may arise 
when your friends will see you in informal 
attire. Even if you are ill, your friends can be sym- 
pathetic but also- very critical. The woman who 
allows herself to grow careless in these small details— 
a soiled negligee, or dingy, worn slippers—pays a 
penalty she doesn’t always realize. Even her own 
family, though they say nothing, may form opinions 
that are far from complimentary. 

Whether or not the unexpected happens, it is such a 
satisfaction to the careful woman to have slippers 
that are dainty and smart—slippers that she will be 
proud to wear, and have others see, if necessary. 


It is so easy, these days, for the 
woman of taste and refinement 
to have charming slippers for 
every occasion—and at such 
sight expense. Daniel Green 
has created an array of new and 
attractive styles that will open 


DANIEL GREEN 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


New York Sales Office Boston Sales Office Chicago Sales Office 
116 East 13th Street 10 High Street 189 West Madison Street 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 


dainty, lazy-hour footwear. Colorful fabrics—satins, 
brocades and soft leathers, as well as new designs and 
color harmonies in cozy felts. 


So inexpensive are these won- 
derful Daniel Green creations 
that few women now confine 
“ themselves to a single pair. 
cA favorite style thatcombines While remarkably low in first 
solid comfort with a touch of cost, their surprising econ- 
=" omy comes from the extra 
months of service they give. 





So that you can fully realize the extra wear we build 
into every pair of Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers we have de- 
vised our new “Mileage” Test. 
Ask your dealer to explain this 
to you, and show you the many 
new styles and color combina- 





The “Opera” style, especial!) 
tions that have recently been _ im its softer, daintier tints, has 


; ' . . irresisti raction to the 
brought out in Daniel Green an irresistible attraction 4 
woman who likes unusua 


Comfy Slippers. fects. 


FELT SHOE CO. 
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«Miracle 


(Continued from Page 160) 


“Why should she run from him?” 

“Tt would be well, m ’sieu, if other young 
gitls had run from him.” 

“Call your wife,” said Donovan. 

And Odilon ran to obey, glad to leave that 
feared presence. 

‘Where is your niece?” demanded Dono- 
van, when Delima entered. 


OW Delima was a sorely tried and wor- 
IN ried woman, and her temper, never of 
the most placid, flared out upon him. ‘What 
is that to you?” she asked sharply. 

Donovan stared at her, and figuratively 
his jaw dropped. The question hit him be- 
tween wind and water. True, what was Nérée 
Caron to him? 

What was the meaning of this emotion he 
suffered, for he did suffer? 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
to me,” he said bleakly. 

“Then take yourself away,” said Delima. 
“Have we not enough of trouble in this 
house? We want no bullies here. We have 
no need for tramplers and arm breakers. 
There stands the door. Open!” 

“Be still,” said Donovan, and it was his 
face more than the tone of his voice which 
compelled her to silence. 

She regarded him sulkily; but, for all that, 
with more respect. And as she compre- 
hended the figure of a man that he was, as 
she read the strength and the weakness of 
his face, and perceived the smolder of his 
eyes, which was not happiness, she felt an 
emotion gentler than respect. 

Involuntarily she spoke. “ Pauvre gargon,” 
she said impulsively. 

Donovan’s face hardened. Dared this 
habitant woman pity him? And why? What 
was there about him to cause pity to flow? 
In spite of him he was curious to know. 
“Why do you call me poor boy?” he asked. 
“Because,” she said, and her voice was 
kind, “you are a poor boy. How many years 
have you? And you think yourself so old and 
so wise—and so evil perhaps. A boy you are, 
in spite of it all; and the heart in you is most 
unhappy. 

“Bad Heart, they call you, but that is no 
true name. Sick Heart it should be. I must 
think that some evil person has taken the 
youth of m’sieu and broken it. When last 
did you laugh, pauvre gargon?’’ She dared 
repeat the epithet to his face. 

“T think,” said Donovan, caught un- 
awares, “that I have never laughed.” 

“Then,” said Delima, “yqu should make 
the good pilgrimage and the devotion to our 
Saint Anne, and beg of her 
that she grant you the 
favor of laughter.” 


“Tt is nothing 


Aas this Saint 
Anne!” he exclaimed 
disdainfully. ‘What can 
she give to me? Your 
minds are touched with 
this Saint Anne of yours.” 

‘SAye,’’ she seid, 
‘touched with a knowl- 
edge of her compassion, 
and of the splendor of her 
place in heaven. Is it 
nothing to be mother to 
the Blessed Virgin? I ask 
you. What motherhood is 
more glorious than hers, 
save only that of the Virgin herself? We of 
this country know the good Saint Anne; and 
all the world knows her. Take you your sick 
heart to her, walk in procession, make your 
confession and pray for healing. It is not 
alone the twisted limbs nor the palsy nor the 
lingering illness that she cures.’ 

“Gabble,”’ said Donovan, and turning on 
his heel, he left the house abruptly. 

Delima walked into the dining room where 
she well-nigh collided with Odilon, who had 
been peeping through the crack of the door. 

“He is gone?”’ he asked. 

“As you see, lazy one.” 

“The saints be praised! Ah, there is a 
wicked man.” Delima looked through the 
window at the retreating form of Le Mal- 
coeur as he strode toward his waiting car- 
riage. “Wicked?” she said. “It may be. 
Young certainly. Most unhappy—that goes 
without saying. Also,” she added, “I know 








that about him which he does not know 
about himself. He loves my Nérée, and I 
think I am glad, for, whatever else he may 
be, he is a man.” 

“Le Malcceur loves our Nérée! Now 
may Saint Anne, and Saint Christophe, and 
all the other saints have her in their keep- 
ing.” 

“T think,” said Delima, “that the saints, 
and especially such as be women, have a 
wise eye in the choice of such men as are to 
be their instruments. Now, get you to your 
gossiping, and inquire with care if any saw 
the girl go, and which way she traveled, for 
I am sick with fear for her.” 


WAS Gonzague, the charretier, who drove 
Donovan to and from Saint Agnes. He 
was a garrulous man, who, when he was not 
shouting, “Marche!” to his reluctant horse, 
was dangling conversational bait before his 
passengers. He had little fortune with Dono- 
van Steele, who curtly ordered him to be 
silent. 

Donovan rode with his brooding eyes upon 
the horse’s ears. So the girl was gone! He 
endeavored to shrug his mental shoulders. 
Well, so much for that: Let her go; for with 
her going one element of possible entangle- 
ment was removed from his life. He sneered. 
Run off with the man Cluny undoubtedly, a 
successor to Leandre Savard’s Odilie! Well, 
what was it to him? 

He became conscious of his hands, which 
were clenched so that the nails bit into his 
palms. This was at thought of Cluny. And 
then he realized that he had known a certain 
thing from the beginning, and that thing was 
that Nérée Caron had not disappeared with 
Cluny, But Cluny was concerned in her 
going. Cluny had been at Odilon Turcot’s 
house and spent an hour alone with Nérée, 
after which she had been troubled and si- 
lent; and in the morning she was gone. 

The inference, favorable to Nérée’s right- 
ness, was that Cluny had frightened her 
away, and that she had fled before his im- 
portunities. Yet, remembering her face as 
he did, recalling how she had stood up before 
the shock of his recognition of her, and in the 
moment when she had stood in danger of 
discovery by Xavier Caron, he could not 
make himself believe it was fear of the big 
man which had set her wings in flight. It 
went deeper than that, deeper than the ap- 
prehension of a girl for a predatory man. 
What then? It was a mystery. 

Cluny and Xavier Caron and Nérée—how 
they seemed to be entangled with each other, 
and how he had managed 
to snarl his line with 
theirs! What touched 
one of them seemed to 
touch another, and a step 
toward one was a step 
toward all. As he drove 
between the pleasant hills, 
it came to him that the 
four of them traveled 
down some dark, irresist- 
ible current toward a 
debacle, toward some 
common calamity, some 
high climax. And yet he 
was no fatalist or he 
would not have planned 
for himself the life he 
planned, nor molded his 
hature as he sought to mold it. Far from 
fatalism, his belief was that he could do as 
he would, could master events by ruthless 
determination. It was his manner of master- 
ing events which had earned him his name. 


[Nae he resolved, and put into the resolve 
all the iron of his soul, that he would 
forget Nérée Caron utterly. Whether she re- 
mained or vanished was no concern of his. 

At last, vexed in spirit, he arrived again 

at La Malbaie and went to his room. This 
hase of his return was finished, not as he 
intended, but, for all that, brought to an 
end and eliminated. 

What next? Work, he told himself indif- 
ferently. He must work, for he must eat and, 
the talk of the hotel informed him, jobs were 
to be had at La Chute. 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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and since Buster Brown Hosiery has 
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Rinse Quickly 
—and your coiffure is a success 


GeMaune are indispensable. But they are ruinous if the 
rinse is not absolutely thorough. 

be why your coiffures go wrong. Try Caroco Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo. The difference will be tremendous. 


Caroco rinses away quickly and easily. It does not cling to 
the hair. There is nothing in it that stays on the strands to 
cause wiriness, brittleness or discoloration. It leaves your hair 
soft, light, shining and a joy to dress. Do have a delightful 
Caroco shampoo today or tomorrow! Fifty cents a bottle.at 
drug stores and toilet goods counters. j 


The very latest known styles in hairdressing are pic- 
tured in our booklet, “Correct Coiffures,”” which will be sent to 
Address Caroco Lasoratories (LHJS4), 


FREE!— 


you on request. 


Union, S.C. If you would like a sample of Caroco, enclose toc. “Housekeeping 

Bureau of Food 
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Health. 


CAROCO LABORATORIES, Union, S. C. 
(For a soft, white, smooth skin, use CAROCO Cocoanut Almond Cream—soc a bottle) 
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This new dinner coiffure, “* 
Soir,” is for the young girl with 
long hair. The hair is undulated 
in large waves—soft part in 
center—light fringe on fore- 
head—soft puffs and added 
curls in back. Coiffure prepared 


dresser and illustrated by 
Lejaren A. Hiller, famous artist 


proved by Good 
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: gHIS makes a delightfully 
pleasing dish, served by 
itself as alight luncheon, 
orasanentree. The cheese adds 
to the flavor quite beyond 
anything you might expect. 


The individuality of Kraft 












You may. think that we 
harpa great deal on quality. We 
do—and especially to our own 
employees. We believe that 
quality is vital to our business 
—it is quality that pleases you. 


But don’t think because we 


KRAFT CHEESE 


PUFFS 
2 eggs. 1 teaspoon 
1 cup flour. dela 
r. 

1 cup Kraft phic 
American 1 cup milk. 
Cheese ; 
rubbed Little salt 
through and pep- 
grater. per. 














speak of our cheese as being so 
high in quality that it is also 
high in price—it isn’t. We even 
claim you get more cheese per 


Cheese flavor always has been 
surprising—surprising tothose 
who make its acquaintance for 


the first time. But when once pound when you buy Kraft 
familiar with its surpassing. Cheese. For it is the quality, 
goodnesstheybecomeexacting; pot quantity, of cheese that 
they have little patience and _ nourishes and satisfies. You'll 
less desire for anything less _ neverbedisappointedwhenyou 
than the Kraft quality. buy Kraft Cheese. 


KRAFT (HEESE 


Decidedly Better 





KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
CHICAGO=NEW YORK~—POCATELLO, IDAHO 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 








Beat eggs well and add milk. 
Sift together flour, baking 
powder and seasoning. Add 
to milk and eggs, then add 
the cheese and beat well, 
drop by spoonful into hot 
fat and fry until golden 
brown. Drain and serve with 
powdered sugar or lemon 
sauce, 

Cheese fritters with apple. 
Same recipe as above only add 
a cup of chopped apples. 


Send for Free Recipe Book 
L-10, 410 Rush Street 
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But he did not go to La Chute on the next 
day. Instead he hired Gonzague to drive 
him to Saint Fidele. He had to go to Saint 
Fidele and to Cluny; but if any man had 
suggested to him that the disappearance of 
Nérée Caron and Cluny’s implication in it 
influenced his decision, he would have flown 
into cold, dangerous rage. Nevertheless, the 
cause for his going to Saint Fidele was to 
wring from the man Cluny what he had done 
to Nérée and what had become of her. 
Wishers for the meeting between 
the men would have taken heart, 
had they known this. 


XVII 


EREE knew the roads of 

the parish and its neigh- 
bors, for had she not tra- 
versed them on missions to 
the bedsides of the sick, to 
assist gently at arrivals in 
remote places where the 
ministrations of a physician 
could not be afforded, and in 
keeping her sharp eye on the 
business of the homespuns? Though it was 
midnight when she tiptoed down the stairs 
in her stockinged feet, she had no hesi- 
tation through fear of losing her way. The 
difficulty was that she did not know which 
road to choose. It is true there were fifty 
habitants who would have taken her in gladly 
and given her of their best without question. 
They would, she knew, keep still tongues in 
their heads; but of what avail? Her pres- 
ence was bound to leak out sooner or later 
and there would be a repetition of alarm and 
flight, or perhaps the opportunity for flight 
would not be given. 

Her idea, in so far as it had crystallized, 
was to make for some distant Be ae down 
the river, and there to seek passage on some 
inconspicuous boat for some little-frequented 
hamlet beyond Tadousac. Here, she be- 
lieved, would be found a secure refuge— 
where business did not carry Cluny. 

It was near to morning when she turned 
to the east and reached the road running 
down to the river and the wharf at Cap a 
lAigle. This was not a good road, though 
riders on horseback frequently made use of 
it. She hesitated, but did not turn. It was 
too soon to seek the river, she told herself. 
On the contrary, she determined to con- 
tinue—weary to exhaustion though she was, 
and hungry, for she had been tramping and 
resting, resting and tramping now for hours, 
and the sun was high—along the eastbound 
road. So, she believed, she would pass the 
village of Saint Fidele, leaving it to the 
southward, and then dare to veer toward the 
Saint Lawrence. 





GE was now in country she did not know, 
traveling roads with which she was unfa- 
miliar. At noon she paused on a downward 
slope, ate of her bread and cheese and drank 
from an icy brook. Fatigue overcame her 
there, in the shelter of the rock beneath 
which she rested, and, putting her back 
against the granite, she slept. 

Fancy, if you can, a girl reared as Nérée 
Caron had been, bathed from infancy in the 
sunshine of luxury, setting out on such a 
pilgrimage, tramping roads which would 
have worn out a hardy man. There resided 
a sturdy heart and a resolution to compel ad- 
miration. Not a tear stained her cheek; no 
cry of distress had been wrung from her by 
aching muscles or tortured feet. She had per- 
sisted dauntlessly, as such as she must ever 
persist—to the end. 

After a time, an hour or more of troubled 
sleep, she awakened. Her eyes opened and 
stared about her briefly before realization of 
her whereabouts and her reason for being 
there came fully to her. 

She sat erect and turned and, as she 
turned, she looked into the grimly smiling 
face of Cluny! 

He leaned forward, resting his great bulk 
upon his elbows, and peered into her face 
with a curious intentness. Nérée’s first reac- 
tion was a spasm of fear; she cringed against 
her rock, shrinking from the man as from 
some horrible figure in a nightmare. She 
could not withdraw her eyes from the wind- 
tanned massiveness of his face. The rock cut 















her back cruelly, but she only pressed the 
harder against it. 

“You walked?” he asked. 

Nérée could not reply. She turned her 
head, wrenching her eyes away from Cluny 
by a great effort, seeking some avenue of 
escape. There was none. Her flight was 
ended. Numb despair settled upon her. 

“‘Dog-gone,” said Cluny in English, “if you 
don’t deserve better luck.” There was ad- 

miration in his eyes and in his voice. 
“Tf you’d sat in the shade instead 
’ of the sun, I’d never ’a’ seen 
you,” he went on. “Just a 
matter of which side of the 
rock you picked—and you 
picked my side. Funny what 
little things make all the dif- 
ference. Slep’ your sleep 
out?” Nérée struggled to 
her feet, pushing herself up 
the harsh surface of the 
rock, and stood facing 
him. Her mind was 
unable yet to grasp the 
disaster—all that baer 
and suffering for noth- 
ing! Wasted 

‘Just a matter of half a dozen feet,” said 
Cluny, “and you’d ’a’ got away. Looks like 
it wasn’t meant,” he mused. ‘Seems you’re 
kind of handed to me on a silver platter. 
Well, I ain’t goin’ to complain.” 

Nérée prayed silently, in agony. 





“TQRACE up,” Cluny said. “I ain’t such 

bad company.” Then he dropped into 
French, and his manner took on something 
of the heritage of the tongue in which he 
spoke. “I’ve been considering you, mam’- 
selle,”’ he said, “and if you have fear that I 
shall betray you to Xavier Caron, or to the 
police, you need fear no more.” 

“You are going tolet me go? You are—— 
Oh, M’sieu Cluny, your heart is to be good!” 

“Not so,” he said dryly. “ My heart it will 
be found in good working order. Of a truth 
it works very well indeed. But as for letting 
you go, mam’selle, where is the profit in 
that? No, no. I am taking you with me, 
mignonne, and you may depend upon me to 
protect you from Uncle Xavier. Do you 
know, I have no liking for Uncle Xavier. I 
think ”’—and here he relapsed into English— 
“T’ll upset Xavier’s apple cart.” 

“Take me with you!” Nérée gasped. 

“To Saint Fidele. All shall perceive how 
I have a new cook.” He laughed. “There 
you will be safe. And I—I shall give my mind 
to the matter of Uncle Xavier. Regard now, 
if you did not kill your brother, then some 
other did; and who else would profit? Why, 
Uncle Xavier. But if the crime fastens itself 
on Uncle Xavier, who then will profit? Why, 
you, my little one; and it is my intention to 
share in the profits. Not so? All the wealth 
of the Caron family will belong to you, 
and you will belong to me. And there you 
have it.” 

Nérée, now that the worst was upon her 
and realized, faced him with the brave eyes 
which were her heritage from ancestors who 
had not feared to wear and to wield swords. 
“T will belong to God,” she said. 

“ Eh? ” 


at I WILL go with you, because I cannot help 

it. You are strong to compel me. If I 
struggle you can carry me. So I shall go, 
and you need not touch me. But if, when 
we have arrived, you do not treat me in all 
things as God would approve, if you come 
close to me, touch me, chseneank me, then I 
shall go to God.” 

“You are a Catholic,” said Cluny dryly. 

“True,” said Nérée; “but I shall not fear 
to stand before Him and explain.” 

“ As to that,” said Cluny, “‘ we shall see. I 
am a patient man, and there is no require- 
ment to make haste.” 

“Nor,” said Nérée, “will I work for you, 
cook for you, lift my hand for you.” 

“Um,” said Cluny. “Well, higher spirits 
than yours have been broken, mam’selle.” 
“Break mine, if you can,” said Nérée. 

It was a challenge; and, perceiving the 
light which dwelt in her eyes and the high 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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1872 Knew “Dove” 
Quality, But Only 1925 
Knows “Dove” Modes 

Years before the invention of 
the telephone, the typewriter, the 
talking machine or the electric 
lamp, “Dove” quality was the 
leader in lingerie. Today that same 
standard governs the making of 
every “Dove” Night Gown, Pa- 
jama, Step-In or Costume Slip. 

The 1925 “Dove” garments, 
shown by practically every good 
store, are as new as the latest 
fashion letters from Paris. Modes 
change—“ Dove” quality remains. 

Ask your favorite store for 
“Dove” cotton, silk or Philippine 
or Porto Rican hand-made styles. 


D. E. SICHER & CO., Inc. 
“* World’ s Largest Makers 


of Lingerie”’ 
45-55 ty 21st Street J 
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S YOUR color so fresh and clear, your 
skin so soft and youthful that people 
just can’t help admiring your good 

looks? . . . You will have some new 
compliments when you use Armand Cold 
Cream Powder. There is in it a touch of 
cold cream that keeps the powder in 
place. Armand is the Origine: Cold 
Cream Powder. There is nothing like it. 
Armand created it with a magic bit of 
cold cream as its base. Priced $1.00 a box 
everywhere. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK: & ‘WHITE - BOXES 


GUARANTEE 


No matter where purchased, if any Armand 
product does not entirely please you, you may 
take it back and your money will be returned. 


on your complexion? 
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An amazing introductory offer! A special 
Week-end Package which includes the 
famous Cold Cream Powder and three 
other Powders, all in practical metal purse 
boxes; tubes of Cold Cream and Vanish- 
ing Cream; a box of Cold Cream Rouge 
with puff; Mimosa Soap, and the ‘Creed 
of Beauty” booklet, which is full of 
happiness secrets. Send for yours to- 
day. Address, Armand—Des Moines. In 
Canada address, Armand, Ltd., St. 
Thomas, Ontario. 


La. 





ARMAND—Des Moines A 
Please send me the Armand Week-end Package, including 
the ‘Creed of Beauty.” 


I enclose 25¢ pe 4 
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'AFFLE-MAKING is an art that requires 

the best tools! A Griswold Waffle Iron 
bakes the kind of waffles that can only be de- 
scribed as “‘perfect’’—an even, golden-brown .. . 
cracklingly crisp, yet so tender they melt like 
cream in your mouth. Handles that are always 
cool and pans that turn in ball-bearing sockets, 
without lifting, make Griswold Waffle Irons a 
joy touse. Either cast iron or cast aluminum pans. 
See one in any good house-furnishing department 
or hardware store. Or write us for names of 
dealers who can show you a complete line of Gris- 
wold cooking utensils. 


Tue Griswo_p Mere. Co., Dept. J-2, Erie, Penna., U.S.A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 
Ware, Waffie Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 














































The Dolly Madison label 


stands for quality and economy 


rE quality and beauty of Dolly Madison Bed Spreads 
are obvious to every one. But more important, 
perhaps, is their economy, their practical features. 


These exquisite spreads are sun and tub fast. Do not 
muss— always fresh and dainty. Easily washed and re- 
quire no ironing. The result of 30 years’ manufacturing 
experience. 

See the new Dolly Madison Brocade Spreads at the 
better stores. 

: Always look for the Dolly Madison label. 
No spread is genuine without it. 


Write for free GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs., Dept. L-10 
illustrated booklet Philadelphia 


Send 25c¢ for 
Doll’s Bed Spread 
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resolution of her face, Cluny knew a mo- 
ment’s doubt. “Come,” he said shortly. 

Obediently she followed him to the car- 
riage, an affair of two seats, and climbed into 
the rear. Cluny grinned wryly, but did not 
attempt to force her into the front seat where 
she must touch him. 

And so the journey to the camps below 
Saint Fidele began. No word had passed 
Nérée’s lips, and for the most part, Cluny 
had contented himself with directions to his 
horse. 

They were near to the camp. “It is good 
fortune,”’ said Cluny, ‘“‘that I have an empty 
house, not large, mam’selle, but sufficient. 
The manager built it, and at times has lived 
there with his family. I am lending it to 
you,” he said with grim humor. 

They reached the level, and buildings ap- 
peared before them, rough, unpainted, un- 
beautiful buildings, houses of utility, shacks 
for the laborers, the living quarters and office 
of Cluny; and beyond were the river and the 
bay, with its great stretch of retaining wall 
of spiling, built, as Cluny told her with pride, 
according to his plan and under his eye. Now 
they crossed a little bridge and climbed 
again, the road making a steep, winding 
ascent of a sort of pinnacle, on top of which 
Nérée could see a house. 

“There,” said Cluny, “is your home.” 


Biehl drove past a barn and went on still 
upward to the back door of the little 
green-painted house. Cluny stopped the 
horse and alighted with Nérée’s bag. He 
did not offer to help her over the wheel, 
being wise and, as has been noted, patient. 
He waited for her on the steps, key in hand. 

“It’s ready to live in,” he said. “We al- 
ways keep it so, in case the manager or his 
friends come up to fish. There’s the wood- 
pile. I’ll send up food.” He chuckled. “If 
you won’t cook for me, you’ll have to cook 
for yourself, or eat it raw. And you might 
look around you. There’s one way to leave, 
and that’s across the bridge past my office. 
Don’t try to get away, because it can’t be 
done. You might say you’re on deposit in 
the bank, and I’m a man to watch my sav- 
ings. When I get around to it, I’ll come up 
to see you.” 

With that he opened the door into the 
kitchen, tossed in her bag and walked back 
to the carriage into which he climbed with- 
out another word. Nérée watched him drive 
off down the hill, and, somehow, she feared 
him more in his forbearance, more in his 
self-control, in his ability to turn his back 
stolidly on his desires, than she had ever 
feared him before. 

Now, for the first time, she was face to face 
with a new dread. For the moment the 


. threat which had hung over her for 


a year was forgotten. Xavier 

Caron, the police, her cap- wt: 
ture, paled beside this im- ‘ 
minent thing, the menace 

of the man Cluny. If 

she were to protect her- 4 
self, she must take ’ 
thought. As she stood, i 
hesitating to enter the $ 
door, a picture of 
Donovan Steele be- ’ 
came alight in her \ 
mind. Donovan Steele! 

Le Malcceur! It was vain 

to think of him, for she was 
hidden, safely hidden where 
no help could reach her, where 
only those resources which resided in 
her own heart and mind and body might avail. 

Perhaps fifteen minutes later a man rapped 
at the door and passed in to her a basket of 
food; presently he returned with a pail of 
water, and Nérée sat about preparing a 
meal. 

It was growing dark, so she lighted the 
oil lamp, and by its flickering light she ate, 
hungrily; but food did not hearten her. She 
dreaded the moment when she must sleep. 


XVII 
ILUNY issued orders. ‘The first man 
who crosses that bridge,” he said, wav- 
ing his huge hand, “I will break him in two. 
Is it understood? No one is to go near the 
house without orders from me. See to it.” 





oy wet 
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He did not wait for promises of obedience, 
but turned and went into his office. He sat 
down in one of the chairs, propped his feet 
on the desk and lighted a cigar of the 
variety he favored—a variety more famous 
for the quantity of them one could buy for a 
dollar than for their flavor—and gave him- 
self to concentration upon his affairs. 

First, he took stock of assets in hand. First 
among these ranked Nérée Caron. He had 
her safe and considered her the ranking card 
in the game, to be played with astuteness. 
Second among his assets he counted a firm 
belief in Nérée’s innocence of any crime. His 
reason, abetted by his observation, told him 
she was innocent. Long before he ever saw 
her he was convinced of this, as his conversa- 
tion in the smoking compartment of the 
train from Quebec to La Malbaie had sug- 
gested a year ago, on that day when he had 
first encountered Donovan Steele. Next to 
his possession of Nérée’s person he placed 
the value of this knowledge. But to realize 
it to the full it would be necessary to have 
proof. Well, he said to himself, there must 
exist proof. He did not believe anyone had 
committed a crime in the world’s history 
without leaving some evidence to be discov- 
ered of his guilt. It was essential, therefore, 
to place himself in a position to prove Nérée’s 
innocence, and to place the guilt where it be- 


— 

ird in his assets he set down a firm be- 
lief that Xavier Caron had plotted the whole 
dreadful matter, had schemed it for years. 
He alone, so Cluny’s astute mind informed 
him, had an adequate motive. He put him- 
self in Xavier’s place and gave consideration 
to the matter from that point of view. The 
basis of Xavier’s plot was this, that Nérée 
had been hated by her young brother, and 
this was an unnatural thing. It must have 
been induced cleverly and over a long period 
of time. If Xavier Caron had schemed to 
turn the boy against his sister, some proof 
of the manner of it must be existent. It 
would be in Montreal. 


HAT other evidence was there against 

the girl? A telegram from Quebec 
luring the boy from his home to that city; 
purchased candy and the procurement of a 
deadly poison. All this must have been 
carefully arranged, and careful arrangements 
are certain to leave some faint trail behind 
them. This part of the evidence must be 
sought in Quebec. A journey to the Fort 
and to Montreal was indicated, ‘and feasible, 
since his duties required him to visit Quebec 
at least once in the month. 

Cluny lumbered to his feet and walked to 
the door. “I want Jean,” he shouted; and 
presently a man of swarthy complexion and 
black coarse hair came into the room. 

That he was Indian, or of mixed 
blood, was apparent as he 
stood waiting, his lustrous 
eyes on Cluny’s face. 
\ “Jean,” said the big man, 
ry “T have a thing for you 
, to do, you and your 
\ brother Joseph. If it 
A is done well there will 
é be five dollars a day 
3 for each of you on my 
return.” 
Fi “Out,” said Jean. 
“There is a young woman 
in the manager’s house.” 
“Out.” 
“T desire that she is still there 
when I come back.” 

Jean nodded his understanding. 

“Also,” said Cluny, “it is my wish that 
weg shall cross the bridge nor speak with 

er. 

“Oui,” said Jean. 

“Five dollars for you, five for your brother 
Joseph, each day.” 

“Out,” said Jean. 

“The work begins tonight,” said Cluny. 
“That is all.” 

Long before Nérée awoke in the morning, 
Cluny was well on his way to catch the 
morning train from La Malbaie. 

So early was his start that he was in town 
before Donovan Steele was on the road to 
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Argonne Pattern No. 2751H 
Size 9 x 12’ 


The Masland Label 


appears on the back 


Now You Can Own 
Rugs of Rare Beauty 


True Oriental designs. Clear unfading 
colors that go to the heart of the wool, 
and last as long as the wool itself. Seam- 
less and durable. 

A revolutionary development in rug 
making makes this possible. 

By the new Masland Method, beauti- 
ful, soft, woven, wool Masland Argonne 
Rugs are produced at such moderate cost 


Sagey C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia and Carlisle, Pa. 
Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 


8’ 3” x 10’ 6” 
36” x 63” 
27” x 54” 


that they can be bought at prices well 
within the means of every woman who 
loves beautiful things in her home. 


See these new Masland Rugs at your 
nearest dealer’s. Ask him for the free 
illustrated booklet, “Oriental Beauty In 
Your Home”. If he cannot supply you, 
write to our selling agents, W. & J. Sloane, 
Dep’t oL, Wholesale, New York. 


Awide variety in 
Oriental color 
combinations of 
blues, taupes, 
tans, rose etc. 


. Also three smaller sizes. This de- 


sign in six other different color 
ects. 
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The Schooner “Blossom” was sent on a two years’ cruise by the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History to collect birds and mammals on the islands of the 


South Atlantic and Indian Oceans. Commanded by Captain Finlay Simmons sic PT e| Gel 
and manned by college men, serving for the sake of adventure and scientific os ae “ies wi: pti rT — m3. 


opportunity. Financed by Mrs. Elizabeth Bingham Blossom, of Cleveland. ay = =! ia an ae a as ita 
Aboard the Schooner “BLOSSOM” as ila? 


bound for the seven seas 


Leaving homes, country, civilization—the crew of the good 
ship “Blossom” is outward bound to peep into the nooks 
and corners of the world. Yet, wherever they go they 
have assured themselves of at least one luxury—for 
Maxwell House Coffee is aboard. Sold only in 


No matter where fortune takes them—no matter what sealed tins 
else may chance—they know its flavor will be as perfect ss ae 
as if served in Dresden cups at the world’s finest hotels. ebb #3 
They know that the sealed tins guard for them every 

atom of the original goodness and that every cup will 

make good the promise “Good to the Last Drop”. 


Millions of coffee-lovers pay daily tribute to the skill of 

the bienders of this fine coffee—but its utter dependability se 

is what endears Maxwell House Coffee to countless Go O d 
oS They a ea that tei the blue tin 

can they will invariably a taste that can only come | 
from the finest coffees perfectly blended. Buy it from fo Be / ast 
your grocer. 





Also Maxwell House Tea Dro 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York oto us Pat ore 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
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Saint Fidele, and so they did not meet. 
Donovan arrived before the office, tossed his 
turkey out of the carriage, paid the driver 
and strode up the steps. 

‘‘Where’s Cluny?” he demanded. 

“Gone to Quebec,” said a man. 

Cluny gone to Quebec! Donovan peered 
at the man icily. “To return when?” he 
asked. 

‘Two days, three days—who knows?” 

‘“‘Where’s the bunk house?” 

‘Cluny said, no jobs.” 

Donovan’s wintry eyes made the man ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable with their stare. 
“There is always a job for me,” he said. 
“But that can wait till Cluny comes back. 
Where is the bunk house?” 

“There,” said the man, pointing. 

Donovan picked up his turkey and strode 
to the building indicated and selected coolly 
a bunk out of which he tossed its owner’s 
belongings. 

“Hey, you, what do you do?”’ demanded 
a man who sat beside the stove drying his 
socks. His voice was truculent, and he got 
to his feet threateningly. 


ONOVAN placed his turkey on the ap- 
propriated bunk before he answered. 
‘What is it to you?” he asked. 

“That is my bunk,” said the man, ad- 
vancing. 

“Was is the word you should use, my 
friend. It was your bunk. It is my bunk.” 

“That,” said the man, “we shall see.” 

But a second plucked him by the sleeve. 
“Eh, Hyacinthe,” he said in a hoarse whis- 
per, “step softly. It is Le Malcoeur. I know. 
I have seen him in Chicoutimi.” 

Le Malcceur! At the name Hyacinthe 
stopped abruptly, and the aggression left his 
face. “Are you Le Malcceur?”’ he asked. 

“So I am called.” 

Hyacinthe stepped back with a bow. He 
smiled ingratiatingly. ‘‘M’sieu,”’ he said, “‘it 
is an honor to offer you my bunk, a great 
honor; not so? Can I be of other service to 
m’sieu?” 

“No,” said Donovan shortly, and sat down 
on the blanket to stare before him bleakly. 

Well, he was here. At last he had come 
to Saint Fidele; and Cluny was not there. 
The coming was not as he had pictured it; 
it was flat, robbed of its melodrama. The 
few men in the big room stirred uneasily and, 
one by one, softly withdrew to spread the 
news. Donovan remained alone. 

Events baffled him, and he was troubled 
by a bewildering uneasiness. First he had 
sought out Nérée Caron, and she was gone. 
Now he came to Cluny’s place, and he was 
absent. The unexpectedness of it destroyed 
his poise. Why, he demanded of himself, had 
he come to this place? What had moved him 
to a descent upon Saint Fidele? In the mo- 
ment he was honest with himself. It was 
something more than Cluny’s presence and 
Cluny’s challenge which had brought him. 
He came to find out, if he could, what had 
become of Nérée Caron. Not that he cared 
what had become of her, he insisted, but to 
prove to himself, who needed no further 
proof, the general wickedness of her sex. 

But even as he insisted that this was his 
reason, he knew it was not the reason. How- 
ever much he might tell himself that Nérée 
had run away with Cluny, he knew it was 
not so. Nevertheless, he would not admit he 
came to seek her, to demand from Cluny the 
reason for her flight and her destination. 
The time was not yet when he could make 
this admission. 


T NOON he dined in the cook shanty as 
if it were his right to do so, and, in the 
afternoon, watched covertly by many eyes 
and whispered about by many lips, he walked 
aimlessly about the place. Chance did not 
draw him to the bridge and its sentinel, nor 
did curiosity draw his eyes to the house upon 
the promontory. ‘ 

At night he ate silently, sitting elbow to 
elbow with other men at the long table of 
planks, but addressing none. 

Since he spoke to Hyacinthe at noon he 
had addressed none, nor had he been ac- 
costed by any; and in silence he went to bed 
in Hyacinthe’s bunk. Such was his first day 
in Saint Fidele, a day of such agitation of 
spirit as made him hate the spot, made him 
despise all mankind with a renewed and bit- 
ter hatred. 

As the day came to an end for him, so it 
closed for Nérée Caron, separated from 
Donovan by but a few hundreds of yards of 


«Miracle 


(Continued from Page 166) 


space. It had been a dreadful day of waiting, 
of fears, of listening each moment fora heavy, 
threatening footfall. She had awakened 
early. From her window, past the head of 
her bed, she peered downward fearfully. No 
sign of life was to be seen nearer than upon 
the road half a mile away. She moved her 
furniture from before the door and descended 
to the kitchen, and there she stopped startled, 
terrified, for a face was pressed against the 
window and black, gleaming eyes stared in at 
her. As she looked the face withdrew and 
vanished. But she could hear soft footfalls 
without, walking around and around the 
house, prowling, pantherlike. 


























She crept to the window and watched, 
kneeling upon the floor below the sill for con- 
cealment. Presently she saw the Indian 
Jean walk past, his eyes upon the house, al- 
ways upon the house, searching door and 
window—never more than a dozen feet from 
the walls. There was something so grim, so 
silent, so watchful in his movements that a 
terror of the very silence of the place filled 
her. She fought against it, fought against 
that dread of empty rooms, of creaking 
noises, of the wind through the trees without, 
of that stealthy pad-pad of the Indian’s 
ceaseless sentry-go. 


B* SHEER power of will she compelled 
herself to rebuild the kitchen fire and 
to set about the preparation of a meager 
breakfast. This eaten, she dared more. She 
opened the kitchen door and stood upon the 
steps, waiting. 

The Indian made his circuit and, coming 
upon her suddenly, stopped and fixed her 
with his piercing eyes. 

“Who are you?” she demanded, striving 
to keep the trembling from her voice. 

“Jean,” he said flatly. 

“What do you here?” 

“Watch,” he said. 

“Watch. What do you watch?” 

“You,” said Jean. 

“Cluny set you to guard me?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, Cluny.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Gone to the Fort.” 

“To Quebec?” 

“So it is said.” 

“When? When did he go?” 

“This morning.” 

“Why?” she asked anxiously. 

Jean shook his head. He did not know. 

“When will he return?” 

“Three days. Four days.” He shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘ Now you go in the house. 
It is easier to watch when you are in the 
house.” 

Without a protest she turned, entered and 
closed the door behind her, and then, draw- 
ing the shades so spying eyes could not fol- 
low her every movement, she sank trembling 
in a chair—and prayed. 


XIX 


WAS by chance and not by design that 

Donovan discovered the “other job,” as 
it was called. In the bunk house a woods- 
man mentioned it, saying that plenty of jobs 
were to be had there. 

““What’s this other job?’ Donovan asked. 

“One Cluny’s looking after back yonder.” 

“How far?” 

“Ten-twelve miles.” 

“This company?” 


“That, m’sieu, I do not know. I have not 
been there. But, from stories, the cutting 
is not on this company’s land.” 

“On whose land, then?” 

“Tt lies close to the seigniory of the mill at 
La Chute.” 

“The Caron seigniory?” 

“That is the name.” 

Cluny cutting pulp off the Caron lands! 
That was a thing to think about. In those 
days Donovan wasted little time in specula- 
tion, when direct investigation would answer 
better. Between breakfast and luncheon he 
set out, and between another breakfast and 
luncheon he returned. It was true. Cluny 
was cutting on the Caron seigniory, and 
covering the operation with such secrecy as 
was possible, and Donovan had no doubt 
whatever that here was the job offered him a 
year ago by Xavier Caron and Cluny. It was 
a thing to know, and he stored it in a readily 
accessible pigeonhole of his mind. Xavier 
and Cluny were robbing Nérée Caron. Well, 
he said to himself, let them rob. 

It was not until the afternoon of the second 
day thereafter that he attempted to stroll 
across the bridge carrying the road leading 
up the hill to the manager’s house. He 
merely strolled that way without intention. 


ie THE middle of the span Jean’s brother 
Joseph barred the way. “‘ You cannot cross 
here,” he said. 

Donovan looked at the man with cold 
curiosity. ‘And why?” he asked. 

“Tt is forbidden.” 

“By whom?” 

“M’sieu Cluny.” 

Such was Donovan’s state of mind in those 
days that any opposition was a challenge to 
him. To follow the b bent of his own will was 
a matter which had risen to the height ot a 
passion, an obsession. 

““M’sieu Cluny does not forbid me,” he 
said without passion, but in a voice which 
Joseph recognized as dangerous, for he drew 
back to seize a peavey handle kept ready by 
him for emergencies. 

Donovan’s teeth gleamed a moment as he 
stepped forward and struck—struck sav- 
agely, ruthlessly; and Joseph had no further 
use for his bludgeon that day. 

Donovan wiped his knuckles on the seams 
of his trousers and climbed the hill in lei- 
surely fashion. Curiosity was now excited. 
What had Cluny on that promontory that 
strollers must not come upon? He deter- 
mined to find out. 

Toward the top the road turned sharply 
to the right and then debouched upon the 
little plateau in the midst of which stood the 
manager’s house. Donovan paused to scruti- 
nize it, and as he did so Jean keeping up his 
sentry-go, rounded the corner and came into 
view. Donovan, unobserved, watched the 
man while he made two complete circuits of 
the building. The least discerning observer 
would have perceived that the man was a 
guard. 


ONOVAN walked forward. In that in- 

stant he knew what he would find there, 
who he would find. Jean saw him and 
halted, motioning with his hand to keep his 
distance, but Donovan walked ahead slowly. 
Nothing could have held him back now. 

“Stop,” said Jean. 

“There was a man on the bridge,” said 
Donovan, “who tried to stop me. Better go 
look after him. He’s hurt.” 

“Eh? What do you say?” 

‘“‘T am going to the house,” said Donovan. 

“ No.” 

“ Have you not heard that where Le Mal- 
coeur says he will go, there he goes?” 

Jean hesitated, gave back a step, looked 
about him as a man looks who is shaken as to 
his courage. He had heard this Le Malcceur 
was in camp, but such had been his duties 
that he had not seen the individual about 
whom he had heard such tales. “But, 
m’sieu—it is forbidden,” he stammered. 

“Go down to the bridge,” said Donovan, 
“« Marche!” 

There are moments when an evil name is a 
possession of value. Jean wavered, rubbed 
his chin with fingers which were not steady 
and, daring to lift his eyes to Donovan’s 
bleak gaze, gave way; nor, having started, 
did he pause. Donovan heard him crashing 
off down the hillside. 

Then the door opened, and Nérée stood 
upon the steps! 


(Continued on Page 170) 








First Aid to 
Busy Mothers 


If there is any one thing that is sweeter and 
more altogether adorable than anything 
else in all this wide, wide world, it’s that 
perfectly wonderful brand-new baby, with 
‘this morning faceand his morning heart,”’ 
all-dressed-up in his newly washed, freshly 
ironed, very-best bib-and-tucker. 

Surely, the best ironing equipmentyour 
money can buy is none too good when it 
must serve to keep all that very little per- 
son’s belongings—and your own as well 
— in so presentable and so perfectly ironed 
a condition. 

Now, mothers all—the Sunbeam is the 
very finest iron made, and the most effi- 
cient. Not only does it heat more rapidly 
and hold its heat longer, thus helping you 
do your ironing quicker, easier, better. It 
is the most skillfully constructed, too—its 
graceful streamline form glides over the 
fabric withinfinitely less labor—itsironing 
surface, smooth as polished glass, gives a 
much finer laundered result. This makes 
your ironed things look better, feel better, 
and last longer. 

AND — the Sunbeam in its all-steel, fire- 
proof case—T here, indeed, is a desirable com- 
bination! Between uses, your iron is abso- 
lutely protected from dirt and moisture. It 
cannot rust. Iron, cord and stand are always 
together. No danger of mishap either—work 
done, put your iron right back in its fireproof 
place without waiting for it to cool! 

See this new Sunbeam “Set” at your deale 


er’s. Iron, cord and stand, $7.50, with all- 
steel, fireproof case, $8.50. 


“You Need One Extra Good 


Iron, cord and 
stand in All- 
Steel, FIRE- 
PROOF 

case 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
34 Years Making Quality Products 
5544 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill, 


The “ Domestic’ Iron, known everywhere as 
the best $5 Iron made, is also a product 
of this company 
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Orange Blossom Rings 
/ BRIDE and GROOM h 


Bb Yr mer ne. are Orange Blossom Rings for the rs 
bride and the groom. The bride’s engagement 
and wedding rings are exquisitely hand chased 
with the beautiful orange blossoms. The groom's 
ring is a masculine adaptation of the same design. 
Traub Orange Blossom Rings are seamless and 
hg se — a a pe ge mark x Piva 
c . and the copyrighted words “Orange Blossom” 
aut at. Write oad appear on the inner surface. 


rs 

. Sold by better class jewelers as low as $12.00 
& 

Ted 











The quaint story of 

Cain the wedding ring is 

( charmingly told in 
our attractive 

ewe which will 


TRAUB MFG. CO., Dept. LJ-4, DETROIT, MICH. 
New York, 576 Fifth Ave. San Francisco, 704 Market St. 
Windsor, Ontario 


&g enuine TRAUB 


* Orange Blossom’ 


Wedding and lla RINGS ¢¢ 
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Hallowe’en-—Thats the night for a party! 


NIGHT when mystic spirits are 
abroad; a night when witch and gob- 
lin (so they say!) mingle with mortals 
in revelry and games; a night when sol- 
emn owls stare and radiant jack o’lan- 
terns peep from windows— 
That’s the night for a party! 


THE BOGIE BOOK 

And for a gayer, more colorful party, 
there is the new Dennison Bogie Book 
(twelfth edition just published). The 
Bogie Book simplifies your party plans 
and helps you with arrangements— from 
invitations to refreshments. 

From it you will discover how to deco- 


black and orange crepe paper; how to 
make fascinating table favors; how to trim 
the table in Hallowe’en attire; even the 
refreshments that are most in keeping. 

But there is more, too. You will want to 
know about invitations and prizes. You will 
be anxious to know the games that never fail 
to thrill—and new ones, also. You will want 
some weird and haunting ghost stories. All 
this you need for October 31. And it’s all in 
THE BOGIE BOOK. 


Write for THE BOGIE BOOK 


Stationers, Dept. Stores and many druggists 
have the Bogie Book and Dennison Hallow- 
e’en goods. Or clip the coupon for a copy of 
the book that costs but ten cents (15 cents, 
- A Canada). It’s just the thing for anyone who 
rate with streamers and bright festoons;  j, entertaining on Hallowe’en, at Harvest Time 
how to make appropriate costumes of or Thanksgiving. Get the 1924 copy now. 




















DENNISON’S, Dept. 35, Framingham, Mass. | 
Enclosed find 10 cents (15 cents, Canada) for my 1924 copy of THE BOGIE BOOK | 


Name 





Address 
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He did not move or speak. Curiously he 
felt a physical weakness, a rush of some un- 
welcome emotion which he would not recog- 
nize as a great gladness and relief. And then 
she turned her head and their eyes met. 
Involuntarily her arms stretched toward him. 

‘““M’sieu—M’sieu Steele!” she cried trem- 
ulously. “Thank heaven!” 

The words reached his ear, and they 
startled him, bewildered him. He had heard 
aright, and this girl thanked heaven for his 
presence. She spoke as if his appearance 
were in answer to prayer. 

He moved toward her numbly and, when 
he stood at the foot of the steps, he spoke. 
His voice was cold, level, inclement. ‘‘ What 
are you doing here?” he asked. 

“Oh,” she cried, “‘you have come! You 
are here. I am safe.” 


AFE! Because he was here she was safe. 
The thing was impossible, absurd. He re- 
sented it. How dared she involve him in her 
affairs, look to him as a protector? ‘What 
do you mean?” he demanded. 

“Last night,” she said, “and the nights 
before that—since he brought me here—I 
have prayed. And God has'sent you.” 

“Tf God sent me,” he said somberly, “‘He 
failed to mention it tome. Iam not running 
errands for your God.” 

“Vet you are here,”’ she said simply. 

“My coming had nothing to do with you.” 

“Does God always reveal His purposes to 
His instrument?” she asked. 

“God, as I have become acquainted with 
His ways,” Donovan said bitterly, ‘‘generally 
reveals His purposes by tearing out your 
heart and twisting it in His fingers.” 

She smiled, and his fists clenched at the 
sweetness and the trustfulness of it. “I am 
afraid,”’ she said, ‘you have mistaken an- 
other for Him.” 

He lifted his shoulders. “What are you 
doing here?” he asked again. 

“Tt was Cluny,” she said. “He discovered 
that I am Nérée Caron; and he came to 
Saint Agnes. Then, in the night, I ran away. 
I was going to hide; I don’t know where; 
but I walked and walked through the dark- 
ness, and it was dreadful. Do you not find 
the night terrible, M’sieu Steele? And then 
I was so weary I slept, and Cluny found me 
under a rock and compelled me to come here. 
He put this man to guard me and has gone to 
Quebec—I think to tell what he knows to my 
Uncle Xavier. And yet I do not know. 
Cluny knows I am innocent.” 

“Cluny knows what?” The question was 
torn from him by surprise. 

“Cluny knows I did not kill my brother,” 
she said, “as you know it, M’sieu Steele.” 

“T do not know it,”’ he said. 

But she only smiled. “TI think,” she said, 
“that you do not know what you know. 
Ah, you are sick, M’sieu Steele. It is a 
dreadful illness, and when you have taken me 
away so that I shall be safe, you must go to 
Sainte Anne de Beaupré, and pray for a 
miracle. I grieve to see this sickness upon 
you.” 


HERE it was again. So Leandre Savard 

had spoken to him, in almost identical 
words. Leandre Savard! His old companion 
had told him to take his malady to Saint 
Anne; and he had jeered. Curiously, Dono- 
van did not like to think of Leandre, nor of 
the thing Leandre had done in La Malbaie. 
He had been shaken by that thing, shaken to 
his foundations. 

“Wait,” she said, “I will put my few 
things in my bag, and then you shall take me 
away. You came to take me away.” 

“No,” he said. “It’is no affair of mine. 
Whatare you tome? WhyshouldI meddle?” 

“Because,” she said softly, “you cannot 
help yourself.” 

“Listen,” he said sharply. “I will tell you 
why I came back to La Malbaie. It was to 
see you, to be in your presence again, and to 
go away. It was to prove to myself that I 
am stronger than you, and that you cannot, 
for all your loveliness and the lying goodness 
of your face, and your plotting and planning, 
tangle my life up with yours. That is why 
I came; and do you think I am going to be 
such a fool as to go away with you, to rescue 
you from whatever you fancy you need 


rescuing from, and saddle myself with you. 
I will not. Go into the house. Leave me 
alone. It makes no difference to me what 
becomes of you.’ 

Nérée regarded him a moment silently, 
sorrowfully. “Poor boy!” she said. “Wait, 
I will be but a moment.” 

“T will not wait.” 

A must hurry before Cluny comes,” she 
said. 

“Do you think I will run from Cluny?” 

“No, M’sieu Steele,” she said. “TI think 
you would run from no-man; and that is why 
I prayed for you to come.”” 

“Tf you knew,” he said harshly, “how I 
despise you—and all women! You lie and 
cheat and betray. And you—what are you 
but a living lie? Tell me, if you can, what 
woman has done a thing more treacherous, 
more abhorrent than you have done. And 
yet you look as if you had been created to be 
a picture of virtue and goodness.” He 
laughed bitterly. “It is the sort of disguise 
your God delights to create.” 

“Tt was a wicked thing: to wound you as 
you have been wounded,” she said simply. 
Then, of asudden, her face changed, whitened. 
Her big eyes became bigger with fear, and 
she drew a sharp breath as she shrank back 

against the door. “It is too late,” she whis- 
pered. “He has come—Cluny.” 


LR casino wheeled to look. Just mount- 
ing the plateau at a lumbering run came 
Cluny. Donovan was glad; it came asa relief 
from a perplexity which, it seemed to him, 
was incapable of solution. There was no per- 
plexity now, no doubt, no uncertainty. For 
there was Cluny, and in his heart of hearts 
Donovan was glad. 

He was cool now, and his mind as clear as 
it had been confused but a moment before— 
cool to look about him and to choose the spot 
on which the meeting must take place, cool to 
plan how the meeting should take place, and 
how, when they met body to body, he would 
fight his fight. That it was to be his great 
fight he knew; that never in his turbulent 
year had he met such a man as the bulky 
Cluny, he was certain. Nor had he a doubt 
of Cluny’s courage. The man would fight 
until he won or until he could no longer lift 
hand or foot, and he would not choose with 
nicety the manner of his fighting. Well, if 
need be, Donovan could match him there, 
match him with a chill ruthlessness which 
was the equal of Cluny’s more passionate, 
more audible ferocity. Then he heard her 
voice. 

“Donovan!. .. Donovan!. . .” Nérée 
called in an agony of apprehension. 

“Be still,” he said sharply. 

“He—oh, I have brought this upon you!” 

He turned his head and flung a sentence 
over his shoulder at her. ‘You,’ he said, 
“have nothing to do with it. Go in the house 
and be quiet.” 

“Donovan!” she cried again; and he 
frowned as he noticed how she was using that 
name, but he did not turn his head. ‘Dono 
van!” she called tremulously; and then, 
seeing that he did not heed her and that the 
men were drawing close together, she fell 
silent, fearing to distract him, to annoy him, 
to weaken him in this hour when he would 
require all the strength and cunning, all the 
courage and stamina, all the resources physi- 
cal and spiritual with which he was endowed. 

But she prayed silently in her terror, and 
it was a strange prayer, one that it was as 
well Donovan Steele did not overhear. 
“Sweet Jesus,” she said passionately in her 
heart, her secret heart whose utterance was 
audible only to ears attuned to the chord of 
Divine Compassion, “bring him back to me. 
Bring him back to me.” 


XX 


ie WAS a spectacle which no woman, save 
she were inhuman, would behold willingly, 
yet, such was the savage fascination of it, 
such the primal splendor of its display of 
courage, the marvel of physical strength to 
withstand, the elemental, animal skill and 
resource, that no woman, compelled to see 
the commencement could turn away her eyes 
before the end. Perhaps in all two dozen 
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have saved many lives 


Little chapters from the story of how the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe changed the ideas of the Nation. No. 5 


NURSE, in a Los Angeles hospital, 
was handling an extremely serious 
child case. The little patient required 
the most exacting care, and the nurse 
was on her feet continuously. 

She was here, there, everywhere, at- 
tending to the minutest wants of the 
patient, seemingly unconscious of the 
physical effort required. 

And not only was she able to handle 
all the details of the nursing itself, but 
never did she lose her calm, cheerful 
manner, her wholesome perspective. 

And the physician expressed his appreciation of her serv- 
ice by giving her additional duties to perform, exacting 
from her an even greater effort than a nurse is supposed to 
put forth. Plainly, a large share of the burden a bringing 
the child through was on the shoulders of the nurse. 

The child’s mother, torn with grief and fear, watched 
closely the desperate fight to save the life. She felt so help- 
less herself that she could only marvel at the seemingly 
inexhaustible energy of the other woman. 

On the third day the crisis passed and the feeble little 
pulse began to grow strong again. Soon the danger point 
was passed. The mother’s happiness was almost over- 
shadowed by her gratitude. 

‘‘Oh, you were so wonderful,” she said to the nurse. ‘‘ You 
saved my baby’s life. I don’t understand how you could do 
so much,” 

The nurse smiled. ‘‘Why, I didn’t think about anything 
except to help the patient.” 

‘‘But how can you be on your feet all day long? My feet 
become unbearable after a few hours.” 

‘‘T hear so many mothers say such things as that,’’ replied 
the nurse. ‘‘It seems to me that nearly all women have foot 
trouble, especially mothers who have responsibilities. I am 
glad you have spoken about this, because I can help you. 
I have helped so many.” 

Then she told about the Arch Preserver Shoes she wore. 
She explained the built-in arch bridge that holds up the 
delicately formed weight-carrying structure of the foot so 
there can be no sagging or straining. She explained the flat 
tread of the inside of sole that prevents cramping and pinch- 
ing of the blood-vessels and nerves because the forepart of the 
foot is allowed to spread naturally when weight is put on it. 

She also told of the different system of fitting which in- 
sures that these advantages are afforded to every wearer, 
because the Arch Preserver Shoe is fitted to the foot and 
not merely over it. The foot arch rests in exactly the right 
position on the built-in bridge. 

The mother was delighted. ‘I shall have to get a pair of 
these shoes right away. I'll wear them to do all of my work 
if necessary.” 

‘‘But you should wear them all the time. Your feet need 
support at one time just as much as another.”’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so. But aren’t the Arch Preserver Shoes 
a bit plain? Don’t you put on something different when you 
go out on the street ?’’ 

‘‘No, I never wear anything else. I have other pairs, some 
that are more fashionable than these I’m wearing. We try 
to dress simply here in the hospital, you know. But you can 
get any style you wish. I even wear them to dances—when 
| have time to dance.” 

For a time nothing was said. The mother was silent. She 
-cemed to have lost her.enthusiasm. The nurse continued 


“I really believe these shoes 
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with her story. ‘‘I know what you are thinking. You have 
an idea these shoes are different in some way, and that they 
are stiff and hard. But you’re wrong. They are free and 
easy. Why, you'll feel like running and jumping. You'll 
never have the tiniest little ache or pain no matter if you 
are on your feet all day and all evening. 

“The ordinary woman doesn’t seem to realize that her 
feet are vitally important every day—no matter what she 
may do. She doesn’t appear to understand that it is almost 
impossible for a woman to have good health without 
healthy feet, and that to be efficient without good feet is 
practically impossible.’”’ 

The mother looked at the other woman seriously. ‘No, I 
wasn’t thinking about that at all. I’m going to wear them. 
That’s settled. I was just thinking what a wonderful thing 
it is for you to be able to have such shoes as these in your 
work here. It frightens me to think what might have hap- 
pened to my baby if you had had to wear such shoes as 
I’ve been wearing.” 

“Yes,” replied the nurse. ‘‘ You're quite right. I really 
believe these shoes have helped me save many lives. They 
enable me to keep my mind on what I’m doing. Why, I 
never give a thought to my feet now. A delicate case re- 
quires absolute concentration. One little thing neglected or 
forgotten might be dangerous.” 

Then the nurse arose and went back to her duties. On her 
face was a smile of contentment, happiness in her work, 
unselfishness. 

A letter came from that mother a few weeks ago. She told 
of the nurse and how she had tried the Arch Preserver Shoe. 

‘“‘I don’t know just how to express my feelings,” she 
wrote. ‘‘I know it will appear silly for me to say that shoes 
can be wonderful, and that they can change a woman’s life. 
But I do want to say those things. 

“These shoes have changed my life. I enjoy being around. 
I enjoy entertaining. I enjoy walking. I play golf now. 
Think of this, when I used to find myself completely worn- 
out after being on my feet only an hour or so. 

“And I shall tell one more thing. Last week I went out 
with my husband and little girl and we really climbed a 
mountain. Can you imagine that?” 

And so thousands of women are learning to take shoes 


THE 


ARCH PHESERVER 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 
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seriously, and they are being re- 
paid many fold for the thought 
they are giving to the subject. If it 
is worth while to be happy, then it is 
worth while to think of shoes. 
If it is worth while to be capable, 
then it is worth while to think of shoes. 
If it is worth while to be successful in life, 

in home work, in social activities, then it is 
worth while to think of shoes. 

And when you think of shoes you must think of feet, for 
shoes, first of all, must provide a walking base. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe has changed the footwear ideas 
of the Nation because it provides the correct foundation for 
the feet and at the same time allows the enjoyment of the 
most fashionable styles. 





“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Look for this 
Trade-Mark 


It is on the sole and lining of every 
genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. Sold 
by 2000 dealers. Styles for all oc- 
casions. All widths, AAAA to E. 
Made for women and misses by 
only The Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; for men by E. T. 
Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, 
Mass. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
197 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women's Fine Shoes 
for more than Forty years 





Send for this interesting book- No. 119 
let—‘“‘HOW TO KEEP YOUR 
FEET YOUNG.” 













The Selby Shoe Co., 197 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid booklet, No. 187, ““How 
to Keep Your Feet Young”, and name of dealer. 








Name. 
Street and No. 
P.O. State 
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Six-Room Housz No. 633 Designed for the Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 


This attractive Dutch Colonial House is one of the 104 beautiful houses in our ‘Face 
Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.”” Many home-builders in all parts of the coun- 
try have written us that this is the finest collection of house plans they have ever seen. 


Face Brick for Economy 


4 ‘HE superior merits of Face Brick 

as to durability, fire-safety, and 
beauty over other building materials 
are so clearly recognized that many 
home-builders jumpto the conclusion 
that the cost of a Face Brick house 
must be beyond their means. 

This is entirely a misapprehension as 
will be seen by reading ‘““The Story of 
Brick,’’ an attractive booklet with 
beautiful illustrations of modern homes 
and packed with information of value to 
every prospective home-builder. Sent 
free on request. 


‘Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans,’’ in four booklets, show 
houses of 3 to 4-rooms, 5-rooms, 6-rooms, 


and 7 to8-rooms. Each booklet, 25 cents. 
The entire set, one dollar. These designs 
are unusual and distinctive, combined 
with convenient interiors and econom- 
ical construction. 

We have the complete working draw- 
ings, specifications, and masonry quan- 
tity estimates at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty 
two-story houses, selected from 350 de- 
signs submitted by architects in a nation- 
wide competition. Sent for 50 cents. 
Complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and quantity estimates at nominal 
prices. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace 


book, with many designs, gives full directions for 
fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 


Address, American Face Brick Association, 
1725 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 














‘The NEW Denton 


Will Delight 
Mothers and Children. 


Many new features add satisfaction 
and greater durability. 


Extra Heavy Soles in Feet. 


New and more shapely feet design- 
ed to eliminate strain at ankles. 


Deeper, elastic three-thread outside 
seams in place of two-threads. Stronger 
and neater. 

New, Non-Breakable Rubber 
Buttons. Do not break. Do not cut 
threads. Do away with sewing on 
buttons after each washing. 


Dentons completely cover children. 


L 








Sizes 0 to 5 open down back. But sizes 
6 to 14 now open down the front so older 
children can button their own garments. 

All sizes have our patented, extra- 
full drop seat. Will not bind in back if 
child sleeps with knees drawn up. 

High grade, unbleached cotton and some 
fine wool give maximum warmth and soft- 
ness. Truly hygienic. 

Dentons will not shrink. Collars double thick- 
ness. Strong buttonholes. Facings all stayed. 
Made for children up to fourteen years old. 
Prices low for the quality. 
Insist on genuine Dentons. Name is on neck 


Ideal hanger. Our trade mark is on tag attached to 
Sor each garment. Sold in over 5,500 Dry Goods Stores. 
sleeping, If you cannot get them from your dealer, write us. 
touring Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 


811 Mill Street. Centreville, Michigan 
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human beings saw that meeting of two men 
thrown up to the pinnacle of preéminence 
by a vast region in its relentless demand for 
the fittest. But those who in after days were 
to speak of it in hushed and wondering voices 
numbered their thousands. It was epic— 
such a fight as in more ancient days would 
have found its fit place in epic song. 


LUNY’S bull-rush up the steep road to 

the plateau abated to a walk, and he 
made his progress across the uneven ground 
slowly, warily. Brain mastered savage rage, 
and now he took his time and would take 
more time that he might not arrive at this, 
which he recognized as his supreme test, 
breathless and at disadvantage. Donovan, 
having selected his spot, waited. Ten feet 
from the young man Cluny halted, not from 
lack of eagerness, but to give himself further 
moments to recover from that rapid climb. 
And so they stood, fronting each other; and 
Nérée was appalled by the sure knowledge 
that both the men reveled in the moment, 
welcomed it, rejoiced. 

She compared them—Cluny’s massive 
bulk, his face, not heavy now, but alight and 
mobile; Donovan, tall, slender, bronze, hand- 
some in a cold, feline way. Bulk and tremen- 
dous strength faced slenderness and speed. 
Somehow Cluny did not look so old in this 
moment. His age might have been forty. 
Donovan looked older than his years; never- 
theless, to Nérée the meeting was between 
youth and maturity. Cluny was as tall or 
even taller than Donovan, and his bulk con- 
tinued from crown to toes. Massive legs 
ending in enormous feet upheld girth and 
tremendous depth of chest and width of 
shoulder. He did not taper downward, but 
seemed as huge at the ground as at the shoul- 
der. As for Donovan, his was a body to 
mold in marble. His head, small, shapely, 
rested upon a corded, splendid neck. His 
shoulders, lacking little of the breadth of 
Cluny’s, stood for the base of an inverted 
pyramid. Lean waist and hips molded into 
long, shapely, sinewed legs—Hermes pitted 
against Hercules! “Well,” said Cluny with 
a shrug, “you’re here.” 

“T’m here,” said Donovan. 

“Kind of a hero, eh? Rescuing pretty 
young women.” 

Donovan shrugged his shoulders. “Have 
you got your breath?” The question was 
a sneer. 

“Got enough to go on,” said Cluny; and 
then, with an agility which had no kin to his 
bulk, he charged. 


T WAS swift, well-considered to catch his 

adversary unawares, but this was not Don- 
ovan’s hour to be taken by surprise. It seemed 
to Nérée that Donovan stepped forward 
directly into a flurry of 
sledge-hammer blows; but 
no human eyes, even those 
skilled in watching such af- 
fairs, can ever tell exactly 
what happens in a moment 
like that. 

Nérée gasped, for to her 
eyes those swinging fists of 
Cluny’s were battering 
Donovan’s face; but it was 
not so. Instead, when they 
were chest to chest, it was 
Donovan’s skilled right fist 
which worked like a piston, 
traveling never more than a 
dozen inches in the wicked- 
est, most punishing blow 
known to the prize ring, the 
jab to the body in the region ® 
of the heart. 

With such a blow, struck by a man who 
knows how to strike, an opponent may be 
lifted bodily from his feet. Three times 
Donovan’s knuckles sunk in Cluny’s body, 
and the big man grunted. It taught Cluny 
his lesson. Though his antagonist was lighter 
than he, there was numbing force behind his 
blows. He could not, as he had done in so 
many fights, crush Donovan by sheer weight, 
taking what blows his lighter antagonist 
could deliver in order himself to strike one 
deciding low. Cluny had been accustomed 
to take ten blows to deliver one, but that one 
had generally been sufficient. It might be 





sufficient now, but he could not afford to pay 
the price for it. 

Now for minutes they fought warily, each 
seeking an opening, each testing out the 
other craftily. Donovan was a panther, 
crouching, circling his mountainous enemy, 
jabbing, jabbing with his left fist madden- 
ingly. It wasa blow which cut, irritated, con- 
fused, but did not damage. Donovan took a 
savage, relentless delight in cutting Cluny’s 
face to ribbons; but, shifting about on the 
balls of his feet, he did not risk setting him- 
self for a blow which would carry the weight 
of his hundred and eighty pounds behind it. 
It was cruel, that clean science used to tor- 
ture, to madden. His teeth showed white in 
a sneering smile as he stepped in and out, 
weaved here and there, avoiding those swings 
of Cluny’s, swings with the power of a striking 
lion’s paw behind them. 


DOZEN times Donovan thrust his sea- 

soned knuckles into Cluny’s face, but he 
was not so fatuous as to overestimate the 
ultimate value of thgse blows. They served 
only to arouse Cluny’s anger. And Cluny 
bided his time. Never yet had he met an 
opponent whom he could not hit once; and 
once, he was sure, would be enough. Ifit did 
not end the fight, it would numb the faculties, 
sap the strength, weaken the knees so that 
another mighty charge, a hurricane of blows 
not to be avoided, would crush, batter, de- 
stroy consciousness and bring victory. 

Neither man spoke a word. They fought 
in deadly silence, and there was no sound 
save the drawing of their breath, the shuffling 
of their feet, the thud of arm guarding blow, 
of fist striking flesh. A trickle of blood ebbed 
from a corner of Cluny’s mouth; his face was 
losing its contours. Donovan was untouched, 
cool, pale of face and lips, but in his eyes 
glittered the light of steel, the light of steel 
endowed with malign, cruel life. 

Cluny rushed again, and Donovan met it 
as before, but this time with less good fortune, 
for one of those sweeping smashes of Cluny’s 
crashed through his guard, and that fist, 
big asa ham and hard as oak, impinged upon 
his cheek bone just below the eye. If it had 
been the point of the chin there might have 
been no more to say; as it was it lifted Dono- 
van cleanly from his feet and sent him, feet 
flying above his head, to the ground. It was 
a terrible blow, a deadening, blinding, dizzy- 
ing blow. For an instant Donovan’s eyes 
glazed and his mouth dropped open. For an 
instant he lay upon his back, groping for 
the ground with hands which refused to obey. 

But there condition, the training of hard 
labor, of battling the woods and the rivers, 
paid its tribute to him. He shook his head to 
clear it of the gray fog which obscured his 
vision and got to his feet—in time. He could 
not think, could not reason. 
Only instinct and the in- 
domitable will of the natural 
fighting man carried him 
through the minutes which 
succeeded. He never re- 
membered them, did not 
know how he conducted 
himself. But for all that, 
Cluny could not batter him 
down, could not manage to 
send home another of those 
annihilating blows. 


HEN, ashe fought, Don- 

ovan’s head cleared, his 
eyes regained their vision. 
Until he should be himself 
again, he fought only to 
avoid Cluny and nothing 
more. But this was no fair 
fight in the squared circle, with a referee to 
watch with knowing eye. It was a battle in 
the woods, whose sole object was to destroy, 
and that by any means at hand. There were 
no rules, no inhibitions; there was neither 
chivalry nor sportsmanship. Cluny’s hands, 
which had been fists, unclenched, and when 
again Donovan slashed for his face, the big 
man seized Donovan’s left arm in his mighty 
grasp and jerked—jerked so that Donovan 
left his feet as he came headlong. But in 
that fraction of a second he had time to lift 
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The large size Hot- 
point Hedlite Heater 


Glowing with Radiant Heat 


| OTE please, the words “Radiant Heat.” 

The Hotpoint Hedlite Heater presents 
to you the results of a distinct achievement in 
making electric current serve your comfort 


and well-being. 

Scientists have known for years 
the phenomenon called “radiant 
heat.” Many attempts have been 
made to use it. 

But it remained for Hotpoint to 
put radiant heat to practical and effi- 
cient use in the home, in an electric 
heater—the Hotpoint Hedlite Heater. 

Please do not confuse the Hot- 
point Hedlite Heater with any other 
‘electric heater.” 

The Hotpoint Hedlite Heater is 
portable, efficient, practical. It is al- 
ways ready to throw out a cheerful 


In sho 





The smaller size Hot- 
point Hedlite Heater 





warm glow that quickly drives the chill out of 

the air and makes the room cozy and inviting. 
It makes itself indispensable wherever there 

is a chilly corner in the house. 

rt, the Hotpoint Hedlite Heater is 


a true Servant—not a mere “electric 
appliance.” It is the result of 
the Hotpoint specialized knowl- 
edge and authority. 

Your Hotpoint dealer will tell 
you that, judging by the number he 
sells, the Hotpoint Hedlite Heater 
has given the public a wholly new 
idea of what electric heating should 
be andda Ww ~ ww] ww 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


Boston New York Atlanta Chicago Cleveland 
St. Louis Ontario, Cal. Salt Lake City 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CoO., LTD. 
Head Office, Toronto 
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* A is e ‘ of r 
has long intrigued Us. Who can resist its delightful free- bat! 
dom of movement in design, the exquisitecolors put onwith wit! 
. . . a b 
such telling effect! Now Oriental rugs many centuries old not 
command our admiration. In these rare rugs Herati de- pk: 
signers find inspiration for motifs of exceptional beauty. T 
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intricate motifs on his loom cen- 


! y turies ago in Persia—in China, the 


= sin ancient rug weaver working out 





Caucasus, Turkey — wove the in- 
spiration for the rare beauty of 
modern Herati rugs. 


For many years the designers of Herati 
Rugs have studied the rug weaver’s art at its 
source and have striven successfully to achieve 
in their modern interpretation more and more 
of the mellowed charm of the originals. 


This wealth of interesting motifs is developed 
in Herati Rugs in a variety of beautiful rich- 
hued colors, sun-tested to last as long as 
the rug itself! The choicest of long-stapled 
worsted yarn — spun from wools selected and 
imported by Karagheusian —is closely, firmly 
woven into these sturdy rugs. 

With their rich soft pile and silken sheen, 
Herati Rugs are comparable both in beauty and 
wear to high-priced Orientals yet cost far less. 


THE CHINESE RENAISSANCE DESIGN 





Fie ie — reproduced from a Chinese original which 
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his knee, so that, when their bodies met, it 
struck Cluny’s stomach like a battering ram. 
Cluny grunted and writhed under the agony 
of it, but his great arms shut around Dono- 
yan, pinning the young man’s right arm to 
his side. 

And then began the process of crushing 
his ribs. Donovan was lifted so that he stood 
on tip-toe. With his left fist he did what 
could be done, jabbing, jabbing, jabbing 
Cluny under the ear. Cluny’s chin was buried 
in his shoulder blade and slowly, slowly he 
bent Donovan backward, squeezing the 
breath from him, twisting his spine, squeez- 
ing with arms and thrusting with chin in an 
effort to break Donovan’s back. 

It seemed the beginning of the end. The 
pain was excruciating, unbearable, blinding. 
Donovan coughed horribly and went limp in 
Cluny’s arms. For another second Cluny 
hugged, and then loosened his grip to hurl 
Donovan to the ground, where he might 
exercise the victor’s right to trample him. 

But then, as the arms loosened, that limp- 
ness departed from Donovan’s body, and it 
became steel wire. His knee lifted with all 
its force to sink into Cluny’s abdomen and 
his left fist sought the big man’s jaw. He 
was free, and then Nérée saw what she would 
remember in dreams, a thing of fury, a thing 
of relentless savagery, a man gone mad with 
battle. The advantage of surprise was now 
with Donovan, and he was upon Cluny like 
a black puma, risking everything, avoiding 
nothing, striking, striking with every ounce 
of the force which resided in his clean, steel- 
muscled body. 


THE chin, to the body, once, twice, 
three times he struck with all his might, 
and received no blow in return. Cluny was 
shaken, staggered. Twice more Donovan 
struck, driving that great bulk before him 
waveringly. Cluny’s were the eyes to glaze, 
his knees to weaken, but Donovan could not 
batter him from his feet. Nor could Cluny 
close with him to save himself. All he could 
do was to cover his chin with one arm and 
his abdomen with the other, but it was un- 
availing. Inexorable as fate Donovan stood 
the required distance away and picked the 
target for his blows, and Cluny sagged under 
them. Cluny’s head wabbled on his shoul- 
ders, his jaw dropped, his eyes were half 
open, but his vitality—a vitality such as we 
associate only with the more frightful of the 
jungle beasts—persisted. 

The hand before his chin dropped, and 
Donovan, standing crouched, pea menac- 
ing, set himself for the blow and pa with 
all his strength. Cluny went to his heels, 
tottered there and measured his length upon 
the ground. But even then consciousness 
remained and a dreadful, dogged determina- 
tion. As Donovan bent over him he raised 
himself to his elbows, his face working hor- 
ribly; floundered to get his knees under 
him; gurgling and growling in his throat. 
Had the places been reversed Cluny would 
have stamped Donovan into the ground with 
his feet; but Donovan had a sort of pride in 
clean workmanship, not from sportsmanship 
or from chivalry, but because he liked to do 
a job in the way he liked to do it, with clean 
blows of the fist and not with feet or teeth. 
So he bent over Cluny waiting for him to rise. 


HE man got to his knees and groped there 

blindly, his fingers opening and closing, 
and they closed upon something—something 
hard, serviceable. The touch seemed to re- 
vive hiny, to bring him back to a certain 
consciousness, to renew his lost hope. The 
thing upon which his fingers closed was a 
length of stovewood from Nérée’s pile; and 
then he who had been all but unconscious, 
all but helpless, sagged back on his haunches 
and, with the suddenness of a snake striking, 
lashed out at Donovan’s face with the edged, 
heavy club. 

There was a crack as of wood striking 
sharply upon stone. Nérée saw Donovan’s 
hands lift, saw him reel, stagger backwards, 
turn in a "complete circle and slump to the 
ground. Even as she screamed and ran to- 
ward him, Cluny, unable to get to his feet, 
dropped to all fours like some great bear, and 
began slowly, so slowly, with such vindic- 
tiveness, to work his way toward Donovan 
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that Nérée screamed again and ran as she 
had never run before. 

She reached Donovan’s side and shook him 
by the arm. “Donovan! Donovan!” she 
cried. 

But he did not stir, though it seemed in the 
darkness of his mind that someone, a great 
distance away, was calling him through a 
black tunnel. 

“Donovan! Donovan!” she cried again. 
“He’s coming. Wake up! Wake up!” 

She tugged at him, dragged at his shoul- 
ders to compel him to sit upright. And now 
Cluny was at Donovan’s feet, dragging him- 
self inexorably closer. 


Ns: in an agony of terror, grasped 
Donovan’s cheeks in her hands and 
shook hishead. ‘‘Wakeup! Open your eyes! 
You’ve got to open your eyes,”’ she wailed. 

But as she cried, her heart told her it was 
in vain. That dreadful ridge across his fore- 
head, just above the eyes, from which blood 
welled slowly, told her no effort could rouse 
him. And then Cluny brushed her aside and 
slumped forward upon Donovan’s body, 
feeling for his throat. But he too was far 
gone. His fingers would not do his bidding, 
and for moments he lay prone upon his ad- 
versary, unable to move, harmless as so 
much weight in clay. 

Then Donovan stirred and opened his 
eyes; but in them was a strange, b stare. 
His hands moved Ppa and it could be 
seen that his mind was making an effort to 
command his body. Each man groped now 
blindly for the other. Then, as if will had 
conquered flesh and pain and unconscious- 
ness, Donovan’s body twisted as Cluny’s 
hands found his throat. He tore them away, 
grappled, twisted Cluny uppermost, kicked 
himself free and got waveringly to his feet. 
And again Nérée took note of that strange 
sightless stare of his eyes. 

Cluny, too, got to his knees and compelled 
himself upward, clinging to Donovan’s legs. 
And so they were upon their feet again, face 
to face, chest against chest. Donovan’s hand 
fumbled for Cluny’s shoulder, found it and 
clutched there. He drew back a step, and, as 
if using his left hand for a guide, drew back 
his right and struck. With the striking of 
that blow strength seemed to flow into his 
muscles for an instant, a last flurry, a last 
grasp by an indomitable man, at opportu- 
nity, and, clutching Cluny’s shoulder with 
fingers which could not be loosed, he struck 
and struck again until the big man’s knees 
buckled under him, his neck went limp, and 
he sagged downward to lie on his face uncon- 
scious. 

Then Donovan lifted his face to the sky 
and breathed a deep, rending breath. 
“There!” he said. “There!” 


E TOTTERED, but Nérée was by his 

side, her arm about his waist support- 
ing him. She drew his left arm about her 
neck and over her shoulder, and stood bravely 
sustaining his weight. 

“T think,” he said thickly, “‘I should like— 
water.” 

Exerting to the utmost her young strength, 
she half-carried, half-dragged him to the 
steps, upon which she allowed him to slump 
while she ran inside for the pail of water, and 
gently, tender of hand and tearful of eye, she 
bathed his face, wet his head in the grateful 
coolness and gave him to drink. 

“Donovan,” she whispered, ‘““I—I am to 
blame—I am to blame for this.” 

He moved his head strangely, frowning. 
“Nonsense,” he said faintly, but shortly. 
And then: “How—long did—it last?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Ts it night?” 

« Night? ”» 

“Yes. Did we fight—until dark?” 

“Tt is bright sunlight,” she said in sudden 
nameless terror. 

He sat a moment in silence, passing his 
hand before his eyes. “Daylight, eh? Bright 
sunlight. Then,” he said, and his voice was 
harsh, stronger now, and dreadful in its 
sneering and agony, “your God has 
played another practical joke.” 

“Donovan! Mr. Steele! What are you 
saying? ” 

(Continued on Page 176) 








HERE are no curves around the 
neck of the Hygeia Nursing 
Bottle to harbor the germs that en- 
danger a baby’s health. The Hygeia 
is easy to clean. It is wide open at 
the mouth, its sides are straight. 


Every part can be quickly reached 
with a cloth. It is the safe nursing 
bottle. 


The improved patented Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle has a’ breast that 
stretches easily over the top of the 
bottle, yet is kept from collapsing 
by a circular rib. 


So soft and flexible is the Hygeia 
Breast that baby takes to it naturally 
and weaning is made easy. Sold by 
drug stores everywhere. 
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Thousands of women in the United States will endorse what 
-we are about to say— 

That the new Hydro-Disc of the Automatic Washer is un- 
doubtedly the greatest improvement in washing machine 
“agitation” made during the present generation. 

Many washing machines have too much “machinery” 
inside the tub. Others have not enough—or none at all. 

It has been our privilege to solve the mechanical prob- 
lem of interior agitation. 
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‘ Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Aluminum Lid 
Metal Wringer 











On the upturned lid of 
the washer shown you will 
see the new aluminum 
Hydro-Disc. 

Traveling each way at a 
speed of fifty -five times a 
minute, it dite the hot suds in 
a furious and continuous reverse 
whirlpool — outward, downward, 
inward and upward in the center. 
The speed and thoroughness with 
which it cleanses soiled clothes is 
almost magical. 


New Low Prices 
Free Trial and Easy Payments 
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electric washers in this coun’ Over 100,000 are in 
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arrange for a demonstra your own 
without obligation. 

The new Automatic hy are surpeitingh y low. 

Easy payments on the latest mode Amtonatic = pad 

rough our local dealer. 

coupon for illustrated folder of complete line of duge 
and double tub machines. j 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC WASHER CO. 
308 W. Third St. Newton, Iowa 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
308 W. Third St., Newton, Iowa 


Please send me your Book on Automatic Electric 
Washers, also prices and terms. 
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The popularity of 
Kleinert’s Dress Shield 
Guimpes is due to the 
unfailing protection 
afforded by Kleinert’s 
Dress Shields. 


I. B. KLEINERT 


RUBBER CO. 
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Real Daintiness 
Requires Kleinert’s Dress Shields 


ESPITE your utmost care, some slight perspiration 
moisture will be absorbed by your frocks and 
blouses unless you protect them with Kleinert’s Dress 
Shields. Sew them in the armholes of your garments, 
or wear them in dainty guimpes—you can always 
depend upon Kleinert’s for “guaranteed protection.” 


oe 
9 485 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Cor. 41st St. 
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Feeture Arch Shoes 
WITH THE FEETURE-FIT HEEL 


Everything your foot needs Feeture Arch Shoes pro- 
vide. Their comfort is patented... the Feeture Arch 
flexing with each foot movement, yet holding rigid to 
we the arch under the body weight, is exclusive 
with Johansen. So is the Feeture-Fit heel, which clings 
closely for wonderful neatness and com- 





fort. And smart style in profusion. Write i 
for nearest dealer’s name and free book- —aeiighifui (2. 
let, “Ending Foot Troubles.” Johansen foot, freedom | Ny 
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“T am saying,” he said, “that I am blind.” 
“No, no, no,” Nérée cried. “Oh, no, no. 
Not that!” 
Donovan laughed mirthlessly. “It’s His 
best, don’t you think?” he asked. 
Blind! It may be there is in the language 
a word of more ghastly significance. But 
to hear pronounced the sentence to lifelong 
darkness; to be told, or to hear another told, 
that never again shall he see human face, 
light of sun or beauty of earth pours ice into 
the veins; grips the heart with cold fingers of 
dread; casts the mind 
into panic. 
Donovan sat grim, 
silent. What thoughts 
were his no tongue could 
say. He made no protest, 
gave no audible signal of 
the despair which must 
have clutched him. 
“Tt is not true,” Nérée 
cried. ‘It is but a hurt. 
It will not remain. The 
blow—that wasit. Inan 
hour, in a day you will 
see ” 


“T shall never see,”’ said 
Donovan in a dead, flat 
voice. He spoke from 
knowledge. He knew. It 
was just such a trick as 
fate would keep in store for him, the sort 
of thing he expected of life. 


Coe looked away from him, across the little 
plateau. Four men were lifting Cluny, 
preparing to carry him down the hill, and the 
sight recalled her to their imminent needs. 

“Come,” she said. “Can you walk? We 
must go, hurry. Cluny—they will bring him 
to life, and we must be gone?” 

“Why?” he asked. “What matter?” 

“He must not find you so.” Her thought 
was for him alone. ‘“Come—oh, you must 
find strength to come.” 

He got to his feet, and on his face was a 
hard, ironical half smile, a thing not good to 
see. This girl had demanded rescue of him 
and now he, her unwilling champion, was 
being succored by her. Well, what matter? 
As well go with her as stay where he was; as 
well stay as go. He swayed dizzily, and she 
supported him. 

“We must go far,” she said, “and hide. 
He will send to find us.” 

And so, urging, supporting, half dragging 
him with a strength inspired by the necessity, 
she got him down the hill, across the bridge, 
and then, with pauses and haltings, her 
courage, the constant reiteration of her de- 
termination, got him up the winding hill 
beyond and to the road which dipped and 
swayed and pitched on its way to Saint 
Fidele. 

Donovan’s strength and vitality were re- 
turning. He could walk now without stag- 
gering, and his head was clear, clear but for 
the numbing knowledge it contained. How 
could a man think straight, from point to 
point, when all the time a voice called 
harshly to him, dinning the words: “You 
are blind! You are blind!” 

“What shall we do?” Nérée asked of him. 
“You must think. You must tell me what 
is best.” 

“Nothing is best,’’ he said. 


os OU’REa man,” cried Nérée. “ You’ve 

mastered the woods and the winter. 
You have beaten Cluny, beaten him until he 
lies blind and unconscious. Now you must 
beat yourself.” 

“T was a man,” said Donovan. 

“You’re not a coward. A man who can 
fight on as you just fought on is not a 
coward. You can’t give up.” 

“No,” he said, speaking always in that 
flat, level voice, ‘I’m not a coward.” 

“What are you, then, if you let this— 
thing—destroy your will to live?” 

For an instant he seemed his old self as he 
replied with edged irony: ‘What am I?” 
He shrugged his shoulders. “If you were a 
— you might say I am God’s foot- 
ball.” 

“Tf you won’t help yourself, will you 
help me?” 

“What are you to me?” 


“Nothing—nothing,” she cried. “But I 
am another human being, bound to this 
earth as you are. Is not that enough? If men 
and women do not help each other in need, 
what is to become of the world?” 

“The world is a futile ball, spinning toward 
destruction. Let it spin.” 

“But,” she said, taking another road, 
the road to his pride, “would it not be a 
thing to make men marvel if Le Malcceur, 
blind—blind and saddled with a woman, 
was able to outwit Cluny?” 

“I was never vain,”’ he 
said. 

“Then,”’ she cried in 
exasperation, ‘why have 
you done the many silly 
things men tell of you?” 

“Bh?” 


* HY have you 

made yourself Le 
Malcceur? Why have 
you fought and worked 
and posed m 

**Posed!’”’ he said 
sharply. 

“Posed,” she said, and 
let the word lie as it fell. 

He made no rejoinder. 
It was sufficient for him 
to know that he had never 
been a poseur, so what this girl chose to be- 
lieve was of no consequence. 

“You have boasted,” she said, “that 
nothing and no one should prevent your 
doing what you wished. You have shoved 
men and obstacles out of your way. Nothing 
mattered to you but your own will and your 
own self. Well, Mr. Steele, you cannot see. 
That is obstacle enough for anybody. It 
rather breaks down your philosophy, doesn’t 
it? It upsets your notion of your self- 
sufficiency. For once you’ve got to consider 
other people. Blindness is an obstacle that 
even Le Malcceur cannot override.” 

He got slowly to his feet, groping his way 
upright. “I don’t want your help. I don’t 
want your foolish pity. Don’t you think I 
see through you and your mawkish sentimen- 
tality? Am I so dull I cannot understand 
you are trying to fool me into accepting 
your help?” 

“It is your pride then, your senseless 
vanity!” 

“Call it what you like.” 

“You are afraid men will tell how Le Mal- 
coeur had need to be rescued by a girl.” 

“T will not mix myself up with you—with 
any woman.” 








*“™\ YOU are vain,” she said. “But, after all, 

you are mixed up with me, as you put it. 
You seem to have some idea that women are 
trying to entangle you, are angling for you. 
Just stop a moment and ask why they should. 
What have you to offer a woman? What had 
you to offer a woman yesterday or a month 
ago, much less today? Are you so desirable? 
Perhaps you are rich, but I have not heard it 
reported. Or is it because you are hand 
some? Or why? And if there were reasons to 
angle for you yesterday, are they not gone 
today? You have intelligence, then use it. 
Suppose I caught you today, what would I 
do with you? I have finished arguing with 
you. Do as you like. Help us to save our- 
selves, or we will sit here together and wait 
for what comes.” 

“You will have to lead me,” he said evenly, 
and her heart turned sick for him. “Go 
along this road until we are upon a ledge of 
rock where we make no footprints. Then tell 
me. We will follow the ledge back into the 
woods and hide until darkness.” 

“And then?” 

“Then I shall know what to do.” 

She took his hand; and as her warm, slen- 
der fingers clasped his, he felt a sensation 
such as would have come from some power- 
ful, reviving, life-giving current of force. It 
took him by surprise, halted him, startled 
him. There was pleasure in her touch, such 
pleasure as he had never experienced from 
the touch of another, and because this was so 
he grew angry with himself and with her. 
How dared she affect him so? That was the 


(Continued on Page 178) 
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Dy pee esteem and sincerity are recognized at once in gifts that 
are genuine all the way through. For Solid Silver, Precious 
through the Ages, is the dearest hope of every bride. 





























The very newest Towle Pattern Louis XIV — is here 
introduced to you, exquisite in its proportions, authentic 
of its period. Ask to see it at your jeweler’s. 
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Like all Towle table ware in Solid Silver (Sterling), it is 
not expensive. A set for six for as little as $75.00. 
Charming gift pieces from $2.50 upward. 


Your jeweler will show you the Towle designs here illustrated or any of the following 


D’ORLEANS LAFAYETTE 
MARY CHILTON PAUL REVERE 


Send for booklet''J"’ = Your Table Silver and How to Sele it, or ““HJ’’ reprinted from Vogue, describ- 
ing the latest correé table settings for all occasions, from the Breakfast Tray to the ‘Buffet Supper 
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7 2 Go the woman of re- 
finement, this “H & W” 


brassiere offers more than 


unusually long, straight 
lines which lends a grace- 
ful poise and trim appear- 





dom at the waist without 
disturbing the straight 


made in a variety of materials— 
Silk Stripe Batiste—Jersey Silk— 
Treco Mesh—Suede—Sateens—etc. 






















vigilance nor his 


(Continued from Page 176) 


attitude of his mind; and he jerked his hand 
to free it. 

But her clasp was firm. “Come,” she said. 

They plodded along the road, their prog- 
ress of the slowest. Unaccustomed as he was 
to his new condition, he slipped, stumbled, 
tripped, and more than once it was only her 
sustaining hand which saved him from a fall. 
It was humiliating. At last they reached a 
spot where for rods the road was floored with 
bare granite, and here Nérée stopped. 

“The ledge runs up the mountainside.” 


higher. More than 


“And now I shall do it. I’ve got you on 
my hands, and I shall rid myself of you. 
That is the only way. Until you are safe, I 
can’t avoid you. There is a fate in it.” 

“When,” she asked quietly, “shall I be 
safe? Is it when I find another place where 
I can hide for a while? No, M’sieu Steele, I 
shall not be safe then. I can never be safe 
until it is proven I did not kill my brother, 
and that Xavier Caron did plot to poison 
him and put the guilt upon me.” 

“With that I have no concern,” he said. 


ordinary style and comfort. “Follow it,” he ordered. “Yet,” she said, “you know I am not 
For an hour they climbed, sais. a . ‘ 

. : among bowlders, zigzagging through the “‘T know nothing,” he said, “and care less.” 
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asked curiously, 





a few times he was { 
down, and Nérée i 
helped him to his 


own groping hand 
could save him. 








“this malign fate 
which throws us to- 
gether will cease to 
operate when you 
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’ bruised was bat- hiding place for 
‘ tered and bruised me?” 
F-3129 at $1.50 The elastic panel at the again by rocks and 
side allows perfect free- trees, from which “\ZES,” he said; 
IS and other similar models neither Nérée’s for I shall go 


so far away that 
nothing can draw 
us together again.” 

“T wonder,” she 
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all corset departments. back. It is particularly the road?” he breath, ; 
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the young spruces and, in a circumscribed strange matter,” she said. “Is there, then, 
opening, they crouched side by side. Sothey one you find worthy of trust?” cra 
c= sat in the silence of people who find discom- This smote him with the impact of a blow. 
fort in each other’s presence. Was there one man he trusted? It must be col 
At last Nérée spoke again. “Assoon,’’she so. It must be that, stealthily, another hu- 
said, “as you can reach a village, you are man being had stolen into his confidence, shi 
safe. But 1——” She pausedand bit herlip. that again he had given trust and belief, 
“But you?” he said. though he had not realized it until he spoke. 
“But I will be safe nowhere. You know And yet it was true. Even now, as he con- ; 
how it is with me, M’sieu Steele. Fora year sidered a fact so repugnant to him and so Wl 
I have hidden, only to be recognized by alarming, he was compelled to admit its 
Cluny.” She paused. “I am talking not truth. There was one man in whom he rested ne 
because I ask help from you but because I a confidence which was implicit. He was 
am lonely and afraid, and I must talk.” compelled to do so. The life and the acts of th 
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eyes, freshen the step—but only if you are com- 
fortably warm. A soft, cosy Indera knit skirt 
or slip adds new joy and zest to crisp fall days. 


Indera garments are for the woman who 
wears smart frocks weil—but who wants cold 
weather comfort too. Fashioned to slim, 
tailored lines, they keep their trim fit always. 
And they have a special patented border that 
keeps them from riding up. (The freedom of a 
swinging stride is possible with an Indera skirt 
or slip—they are so elastic.) 


Moderate in price, they wear and launder 
beautifully. In three weights and all sizes. At 
all good stores—or write us direct. 


THE MALINE MILLS 
Dept. 4, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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E BROODED fora time; then he spoke 
suddenly. “Very well,”’ he said, as if he 
acceded to some silent demand made upon him 
or recognized some necessity. ‘Very well.” 

“What?” she asked. 

“Tt is the luck that follows me,” he said; 
and then he turned his sightless eyes upon 
her and spoke hotly: “Why did I have to 
come back here to see you? What have you 
done to me? Why am I compelled to shoul- 
der your troubles when they are nothing to 
me? Why cannot I get away from you, even 
when you are ata distance? Do you believe 
I want to think about you? Is there no way 
for me to get away from you, or from the 
lives of people? I tell you I don’t want to 
be near you. I came to prove to myself that 
I could see you and go away, never to see 
you at 
“Yes,” she said softly. 


“His little farm is in Grand Fond, the 
lace where he is to be found. His name is 
Leauied Savard.” 

“Your dog!” she exclaimed. 

“Those who give names,” he said, ‘do not 
always choose well. Leandre is no man’s 
‘dog.’ When it is dark we will start. I will 
leave you there in his care. And then I shall 
go away again.” 

“But who,” she asked, “will lead you?” 

For the second time in an hour a question 
of hers fell upon him like a blow. He had 
forgotten his eyes—that they could not see. 
Who, indeed, would lead him? Where could 
he go, how could he proceed in his blindness? 
He threw back his shoulders and lifted his 
head, and in that moment Nérée’s heart went 
out to him in pride of his blind courage. 

“T can find my way,” he said harshly. 


(Continued in the November Home Fournal) 
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(Pp ERHAPS you are wondering what is meant 


by “turn.” A turn shoe is the lightest, dainti- . 

est type of shoe made—only in “turns” can 
be found the lovely, airy effect so much in vogue 
today. But until now no “turn” embodied an arch 
support feature. It remained for Red Cross Shoe 
craftsmen to do what no one had done before—to 
combine the comfort of an arch feature with turn 
shoe smartness—in this new Arch’Tone Turn. 

Zephyr-light and dainty, charmingly styled, yet 

with an arch support feature that banishes footweari- 
ness and keeps your feet ever youthful and active— 
the new Red Cross Arch-Tone Shoe in Turn Effects— 
the first shoe of the kind ever made! 


Like Cinderella's slipper, it might have been fash- 
ioned by some fairy shoemaker, so perfectly does it 
answer all your footwear wishes. 


And how delighted you will be with it! Fashioned 
of the most fetching materials in the most exquisite 
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The Annetie—a pares . exquisite 
simplicity, relieved wit iching 
cut-outs at the instep. In black suede, 
patent trimmed; patent, suede trim- 


med; black satin, suede trimmed ; and 


brown suede with brown calf trimming 











The Corliss—charmingly individual, 
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tif with ines opera . 
In brown suede with brown calf trim- 





| Chats the foot in action or repose 


The Carla—a demure and dainty 
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trimming. In black 
satin, patent and Russian brown 
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» of the day’s modes. Glove-fitting and easy to wear! 


For deep in the instep is the Arch-Tone shank, a tiny 
bridge of tempered steel, incredibly strong and weight- 
resisting, balancing the arch as Nature intended, driv- 
ing away the “droopy” feeling of fatigue, keeping 
arches and feet always healthy and normal. Truly a 
Tonic for Tired Feet! 


Of course this shoe fits, as only a Red Cross Shoe 
can fit. It is made over the famous Red Cross Shoe 
“Limit” lasts—every fitting measurement has been 
established with scientificex- [ ; 
actness. Vamps cannot draw, 
treads cannot burn, heels can- 
not slip or pinch. Your Red 
Cross Arch-Tone Shoes will | 
fit. your foot in action or g a ail 
repose, from the very first moment you wear them. 

Today visit the nearest Red Cross Shoe shop and 
inspect these Red Cross Arch-Tone Turn Shoes. 
You'll find them, attractively priced, in all the favored 
modes for Fall. For the address of the nearest Red 
Cross Shoe store, write. The United States Shoe 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














The Berwick—a winsome, different 

expression y cut-out 

tie. In suede, patent, Russia 

calf, brown suede wil: 

Kafor trimming, and black satin 
suede trimming 
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Cocoa 

Tea 

Sweet Pickles 
Sweet Relish 
Catsup 

Chili Sauce 


Preserves 

Mince Meat 

Mayonnaise 
Dressing 


Thousand Island 
Dressing 


Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 
Blackberries 
Grape Juice 
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Apricots 


Cling Peaches .: 
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Red Raspberries 
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Beets 

Red Kidney Beans 
Fruit Salad 


Asparagus Tips 
Corn 

Peanut Butter 
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Pumpkin 


Stringless Beans 
Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Spinach 
Salmon 


Milk 
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found it out now when grief has knocked the 
outward epee away and they have liter- 
ally gone all to pieces; folk who have suc- 
ceeded outwardly and yet failed to find real 
worth in living; and folk who have let resent- 
ment harass their spirits, selfishness narrow 
them, or unforgiven sin rot the fabric of 
their personalities. What these people need 
is neither ecclesiasticism nor creedalism, but 
vital religion. : 
The churches never had a greater chance. 
But when one follows the controversies in 
theology, notes the 
bases of denominational 
division, reads the sub- 
jects of sermons 
announced in the news- 
papers, he often won- 
ders whether the 
churches are vividly 
aware of that impor- 
tant fact and are intelli- 
gent in meeting it. 


II 


HE present oppor- 

tunity of the 
churches arises not sim- 
ply from this renais- 
sance of interest in 
man’s interior life, but 
from a serious concern 
on the part of right- 
minded people about 
the problems of society. 
Indeed, this article comes in part from wan- 
dering up and down Broadway listening to 
young people talk and wondering what pic- 
tures of life’s significance must occupy the 
backgrounds of their minds. It comes from 
considering our family problem in this coun- 
try, where we now have one divorce for every 
seven and a half marriages; from listening to 
young intellectuals discuss modern sex 
morality, pleading for what they call “lim- 
ited promiscuity,” which is only a modern 
euphemism for free love; from watching a 
well-organized and highly financed con- 
spiracy against the Eighteenth Amendment 
and its enacting laws, supported by people 
who ought to know better; from thinking of 
our economic situation, with immense wealth 
on one side and on the other four million peo- 
ple in this country living habitually below 
the poverty line; from thinking of our inter- 
national situation, where we have indeed 
escaped a peace without victory, but where 
we have fallen on a far worse catastrophe, a 
victory without peace. In a word, the situa- 
tion of the world in general and of the 
United States in particular is far from satis- 
factory, and every thoughtful citizen must be 
concerned. 





N SUCH circumstances, at once perilous 
and challenging, there are many things 
necessary to be done which it is not the busi- 
ness of the churches to do. There are, how- 
ever, some central contributions which the 
churches can make to the help of mankind 
just now. One is vital faith in God. It never 
was more necessary, not for personal reasons 
only, but for social reasons. 

This would better not be taken as an ob- 
vious, bromidic remark, a toothless platitude. 
This matter of faith in God and therefore 
faith in.a creation with spiritual origin, mean- 
ing, purpose and destiny is coming and will 
come with increasing shock into collision 
with another idea of creation altogether: 
materialistic naturalism. Here is the great 
fight today in the realm of thought on which 
religion ought to be centering all its theo- 
logical attention. Materialistic naturalism is 
more prevalent than many folks like to 
think or are willing to admit. According to 
that philosophy’s picture of the world, all 
creation is fundamentally physical. The 
Book of Genesis does not start with “In the 
beginning God” but with “In the begin- 
ning Dynamic Dirt going it blind, building 
solar universes out of spiral nebule and un- 
building them again ——” 

To be sure, according to this philosophy a 
strange thing has happened on this wander- 
ing planet in the sky; a creature has evolved 
who has raised himself at times to great 
heights of character and has wrought amaz- 
ing results with books, art, music, inventive 
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ee and social organization; but all this 
uman enterprise, they say, is an unintended 
accident, a fugitive, unp episode 
amid the eonic flux of solar systems. 

Just as a rigorous iron machine produces 
a beautiful fabric, although in the machine 
itself there is nothing like a beautiful fabric, 
so some think this universe has produced 
moral character, but in the universe itself 
there is no character at all. 

The ultimate realities, according to such a 
philosophy, are force and matter, but good- 
ness, truth and beauty 
are ephemeral episodes. 

Let Bertrand Rus- 
sell, who in a distin- 
guished way has the 
courage of his convic- 
tions, draw the picture 
of the earth and of our 
own life upon it, as seen 
from the viewpoint of 
this philosophy: 


Brief and powerless is 
Man’s life; on him and 
all his race the slow, sure 
doom falls, pitiless and 
dark. Blind to good and 
evil, reckless of destruc- 
tion, omnipotent matter 
rolls on its relentless 
way; for Man, con- 
demned today to lose his 
dearest, tomorrow him- 
self to pass through the 

’ gate of darkness, it re- 
mains only to cherish, ere yet the blow falls, the 
lofty thoughts that ennoble his little day. 





BE sure, there is another side to the 
matter. Some people reject atheistic ma- 
terialism and throw themselves upon trust 
in God in a way that does more harm than 
good. They make an armchair out of their 
religious faith and go to sleep in it. They 
nestle down and doze off, trusting God. They 
justify the charge of Karl Marx, “ Religion is 
the opiate of the people.” In a generation 
with great tasks to be done, if civilization is 
not to fall, they make of religion nothing but 
“a calm, a sure retreat.” 

Such folk need to be told with thunderous 
earnestness that they cannot trust God to 
break His own laws. They cannot trust God 
to keep a ship off the rocks when the mariner 
has missed his reckoning. They cannot trust 
God to save a train from wreck when the en- 
gineer has run past his signals. They cannot 
trust God to keep them in health when they 
have broken the ae of health. They cannot 
trust God to give their children strong char- 
acters if they neglect moral and religious 
education. And they cannot trust God to 
save any society, nation or civilization whose 
members are not exercising intelligent, 
public-spirited, sacrificial consecration to the 
solution of its problems. This is no fool- 
proof universe. We cannot trust God to save 
negligent, careless, selfish men and societies. 

Some people so use religion as a pillow in- 
stead of a spur. They need to be waked up 
and put to work. 

But it still is true that on the other side 
an atheistic, mechanistic, hopeless interpre- 
tation of life’s ultimate meaning is sapping 
the strength of many. 

People, therefore, want religion, not sim- 
ply because of renewed interest in their 
own interior lives but because they are fac- 
ing gigantic social problems and they want 
the kind of hope and driving power which 
come from a firm faith in the spiritual mean- 
ing of human life. They want to believe in 
God as Benjamin Franklin did when he 
called Him “Powerful Goodness.” Without 
that they feel their little strength pitted 
against the dead weight of a negligent uni- 
verse; with that they believe that all their 
good is the expression of the creative Spirit 
from whom they came, and that through 
their efforts “‘ Powerful Goodness”’ is at work 
on a victorious task. 


III 


ok opportunity of the churches springs 
from at least one more source: the de- 
mand for practical moral leadership. People 
have been tempted to lose faith in many 
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The value of the Ypsilanti name 
on reed and fibre furniture isin the 
quality it represents—quality due 
tounequalled experience, skill and 
resources. New and extremely 
attractive patterns again em- 
phasize the leadership of this line. 


More than 4,000 responsible furniture mer- 
chants sell Ypsilanti Furniture. We will be 
glad to give you the names of those near you. 
YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CoO. 
(Dept. B) Ionia, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 
Also Makers of Reed and Fibre Baby Carriages 














Layette Book Free 


Specially prepared by authorities who 
tell you what baby will need the first 
year of life. Indorsed by baby special- 
ists, nurses and leading Lying-in Hos- 
pitals. Just send the coupon for a 
copy, free. 


baby wears 
the Rubens 


—To keep the tender little body 


safely warm 


OUR doctor, your nurse, will tell 

you that warmth isall important to 
the newborn baby’s welfare. To guard 
the little body from cold and chill. 
The first garment your baby will need 
is the double-breasted shirt Mothers 
know as the Rubens. It’s the most 
important item of the layette. 


Rubens Infant Shirts were specially 
designed to protect babies. Double- 
thick over chest and stomach, where 
warmth is needed most. This wards 
off colds, coughs, colic. 


The Rubens softly enfolds baby like 
a coat—easy to slip on and off. Baby 





won't outgrow it 
because the adjust- 
able belt fastens in 
the back by a sin- 
gl safety pin. The 


rst six last a year. ae 
We have made Ru- 





NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE 











bens Infant Shirts 


for 32 years—nothing else. It's our 
specialty. So don’t believe it if you're 
told there are other baby shirts like it. 
Look for the name on each shirt, the 
striped box and the famous two-baby 


trade-mark. Insist on the genuine. 


Knitted in 12 fine materials, sizes from birth to four 


years. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
2335 CROMWELL ST., CHICAGO 


Keurcbeos 


INFANT SHIRTS 


Look for the signature trade-mark 


All sizes in the same 


same price. 
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INTERNATIONAL PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE — 


$15,000 Model Electrical Home 


(To be built on lot provided by winner) 


Two SECOND PrizEs—1 Boy—1 Girl 


scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
$1200 lege or University of accepted standard. 












Two THIRD Prizes —1 Boy—1 Girl 


$600 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 






Two FourTH Prizes —1 Boy—1 Girl 


$600 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 





Two FirTH PrizEs—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$300 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 








Two SIXTH Prizes —1 Boy—1 Girl 


$300 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 














REMEMBER: To compete successfully in 
the Home Lighting Contest, your child must 
obtain a copy of this “Home Lighting 
Primer” from your local electrical people. 
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Have your child go to the local electrical club or league 
or to the office where you pay your electric light bills and get 
free, the “Home Lighting Primer.” 


—lIt tells how to win this $15,000 electrical home or a college 
scholarship, contains a complete illustrated series of simple lessons 
on better home lighting and fully explains both the local and the 
international phases of the Home Lighting Contest activity. 


Watch for the announcement of the essay contest in your town. 
—Any school child, ten years of age or older, may compete. 


Better Light— Better Sight 


The Home Lighting Contest is designed to teach the public, 
particularly the young generation, more about electric light, and 
how in their daily lives to properly use it so that in future years 
there shall be less eye trouble and better general health. This activity 
has the support of our leading educational and health authorities. 


Your Local Electrical People Will Help 


The Electrical League or Club, or the Electric Light Company 
serving you, will gladly enter your children in the Home Lighting 
Contest, supply them with the “Home Lighting Primer” and tell them 
what to do. There will be local prizes, and the winning children 
will be contestants for the international prizes — the $15,000 elec- 
trical home and the university scholarships. 


Be sure that your children enroll for the essay contest as soon as 
it is announced in your city or town. Watch your home paper. 
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re-Jur’s 
Treasure Chest 


Compacts designed 
to fill every need 


Which will be Yours? 


The “TRIPLE” —a com- 
pact that combines pow- 
der, rouge and lip-stick 
in one delightful little 
polished case. Ata touch 
—the famous “slidin 
drawer” reveals lip-sti 
—and rouge. $1.25 








The “THINEST’—a com- 
pact of handy circumfer- 
ence with no more depth 
than a Sea-Side Vamp. 
Yet it yields an ample 
supply of powder and 
fullsized puff. . . $1.00 





The “PURSE SIZE TWIN” 
— Powder and Rouge in- 
geniously presented ina 
little case that snuggles 
comfortably into the small- 
Ct DUT vile witb $1.00 





The ‘“‘PETITE SIN- 
GLE” —a generous 
compact and refill. 
The case is of gun- 
metal and inconspic- 
uously beautiful. 
(With extra refill) 
$1.00 





ALL Tre-Jur Compacts con- 
tain a quality of powder and 
cosmetic that will delight the 
most delicate skin. They are 
scented with Joli-Memoire— 
a perfume singularly alluring! 
+ ROME tae tae, OF by mal 


rom us on receipt of price. Refills al- 
ways available, 


THE HOUSE OF TRE-JUR 
19 WEST 18th ST., NEW YORK 
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things once considered sacred and _ indis- 
nsable, but one element in Christianity 
as rather increased than diminished its fas- 
cination—the personality of Jesus. George 
Bernard Shaw has a cynical and rebellious 
mind, but even he says: “I am ready to admit 
that after contemplating the world and hu- 
man nature for nearly sixty years, I see no 
way out of the world’s misery but the way 
which would have been found by Christ’s 
will if he had undertaken the work of a mod- 
ern practical statesman.” 

This fresh emergence of Jesus, not in terms 
of theology primarily but in terms of moral 
leadership, is often observable in unexpected 
places. A member of my congregation went 
from church one Sunday to a dinner where 
he, the only Christian present, sat down with 
fourteen Jewish gentlemen. An earnest dis- 
cussion arose about the world’s problems, 
nationalism, internationalism and war, and 
after two hours of conversation it ended with 
this remark from one of the leading Jews 
in this country: ‘Gentlemen, there is no way 
out except through the practical application 
of the teachings of Jesus.” 


fk churches are supposed to represent 
Jesus. They are supposed to be the cus- 
todians of his message, the guardians of his 
faith and purpose, the ambassadors of his 
Gospel, seeking to make him and his life 
dominant in the characters and social rela- 
tionships of men. And among thoughtful 
folk everywhere the demand now emerges 
that the churches should rediscover this cen- 
tral fact about themselves, should take Jesus 
seriously, should furnish the world some 
courageous moral leadership in the applica- 
tion of his principles to human life. This is 
the most serious challenge, yet the most ex- 
citing opportunity the churches face today. 

Take Jesus in earnest is a slogan that I 
should like to see lifted high in every church. 

He said, “‘It is not the will of your Father 
who is in heaven, that one of these little 
ones should perish,” and we are not taking 
him in earnest, for even in this, the wealthiest 
country on the earth, we use little children 
like grist in our mills, 

He said, “‘One is your teacher, even Christ; 
and all ye are brethren”; “By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another”; and we are not 
taking him in earnest. For quite apart from 
our miserable unfriendliness in the churches, 
national hatreds and racial prejudices cut 
athwart our social outlooks and, especially 
in the white race, foolish ideas of Nordic 
supremacy make us talk like the ancient Jew 
who said, “As for the other nations . . . 
they are nothing, and are like unto spittle; 
and thou hast likened the abundance of them 
unto a drop that falleth from 
a vessel.” 

He said “Blessed are the 
peacemakers; for they shall 
be called the sons of God,” 
and we are not taking him in 
earnest. After a war that has 
shaken civilization to its base 
we are as vindictive, as blood- 
thirsty as we were before, and 
whether by active aggression 
or, as in this country, by a too 
comfortable enjoyment of 
unique prosperity while the 
rest of the world heads in 
toward perdition, we are not 
seriously and sacrificially 
seeking peace at all. 

He said, “‘ Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon’; “Keep yourselves from all covetous- 
ness: for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth,”’ but we are as much given to putting 
money above spiritual values as men and 
women in a pagan world could well have been. 


F ONE doubts the truth of this let him 

imagine himself standing outside Christen- 
dom in the place of some stranger never 
immersed in our tradition. Look on Christen- 
dom and then look on Christ. Read what he 
said. See how he lived. How could you bet- 
ter sum up your impression than this: They 
are not taking him in earnest? 

It is obvious that such a serious dealing 
with Jesus, not simply calling him “Lord, 
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Lord,” but doing the things that he said, 
would cause a new reformation to take place 
in Christianity comparable with Luther’s. 
Christianity needs it. The Gospel has helped 
to Christianize the world, but the world has 
also helped to paganize the Gospel: 

Think what it would mean if all the Chris- 
tianity on the planet were really Christian- 
ized! One-third the population of the globe 
nominally Christian—what if it were really 
so? Forty million people in the United 
States nominally Christian—what if they 
were really so? 

If the churches answer that call, Christian- 
ity will speedily become the most exciting 
issue in the world. It would be worth while, 
wouldn’t it, to see the Christian churches 
claim as their own the greatest moral issue 
of our time—for example, the problem of war; 
to see them lift once more as in our fathers’ 
days a clear standard against the paganism 
of this world; to see them refuse to hold their 
consciences at the beck and call of any dip- 
lomats who happen to be in the saddle, and, 
really putting the kingdom of God above 
nationalism, call the world to peace. That 
might thin the membership of the churches 
for a while as the old persecutions did, but 
in the end it would achieve a triumph on 
which future Christians would look back as 
one of the chiefest trophies of the Cross, the 
victory of Christ over war. 


y & 


ERE, then, lies the present challenge to 

thechurches; the people need religion as 
an inward power for life, need faith in God as 
a dynamic motive for service, need moral 
leadership in the application of the principles 
of Jesus to the urgent problems of the world. 
In the light of these deep and essential mean- 
ings of religion to. human life today, how 
irrelevant the theological controversy seems 
which still is raging between fundamentalists 
and liberals! One does not mean by this that 
the differences between them are not real. 
They are real and serious. A fundamentalist 
is one who thinks that Christianity is indis- 
solubly associated with certain historic for- 
mulations of doctrine in the Bible or in the 
creeds. A modernist is one who thinks that 
Christianity primarily consists in man’s ex- 
periences with himself, with his fellows, with 
his God, mediated through Christ—experi- 
ences which have been and can be phrased 
and rephrased in different intellectual formu- 
lations as the generations pass. 

A fundamentalist is one who thinks that 
the living water never can be poured from 
the mental receptacles in which it first was 
put. A modernist is one who thinks that the 
living water can be poured into modern re- 
ceptacles without spilling any of it. 

When this basic disagree- 
ment is applied to any of the 
great doctrines of the church 
about God, Christ or the 
Scriptures, serious diver- 
gencies do arise. Yet as dif- 
ferences of elevation between 
this house and that which 
seem significant close at hand 
dwindle into invisibility when 
from a high mountain one 
sees the landscape in wide 
perspective, so the great prob- 
lems of religion in this gen- 
eration lift one to a height 
where he is impatient of quar- 
relsome controversy between 
Christians when the problem 
of Christianity as a whole against the pagan- 
ism of the world is so crucially important. 

The most shocking accusation that can be 
made against the churches is that they deflect 
attention from the real problems of today. 

Surely, we shall not easily be excused if we 
prove guilty of that. We are challenged by a 
threefold opportunity to make the Christian 
church in this next generation the most use- 
ful institution in society, around which the 
best hopes of mankind center and from which 
its inspiration and leadership come. We are 
called to supply unity, purposefulness and 
power to the inward lives of men, to supply 
under-girdling faith to workers for the com- 
mon good, and to supply moral guidance 
without which our civilization, like others 
before it, will fall on ruin. 








Nature’s 


Rich Gift 
E the cocoanut Nature sup- 

plies one of her richest fats. 
Science presses the rich fat 
from the snow-white meat of 
the cocoanut, churns it with 
Pasteurized milk, and supplies 
Nucoa, a delicious Spread 


for bread. 


Nucoa is unexcelled in flavor, 
easily digested, highly nu- 
tritious. Dietitians recom- 
mend it for “slender growing 
children and over-worked 
or under-nourished adults.” 


Nucoa 


Me Wholesome 
Spread fr Bread 


is rich in the health-giving 
Vitamins, without which 
neither children nor adults 
can be healthy. 





And homemakers will be 
quick to agree with Scientists 
as to the richness of Nature’s 
gift, when they realize the 
economy of Nucoa—just 
about half the price of the 
usual Spread. 


Nucoa does make such good 
things to eat—Send for Recipes. 
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GIFTS 


rich in sentiment 
and beauty 
... reasonable in price 


Something as practical as it is 
beautiful; as rich in the expression 
of sentiment as it is reasonable in 
price, That is the gift you are look- 
ing for and can find. There is no 
need of wearing yourself out shop- 
ping, searching for gifts you and 
your children can send friends and 
relatives. Choose them from the 


ideal RUSTCRAFT gifts. 
















564, Styptic 
Stick, <* j 
case, 50c 


ie, say 


C14 
The Calendar of 
Friendly Thoughts 
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Answer the Puzzling 
Question of What 
to Send 


You'll find a fitting gift for every 
friend, whether man or woman, 
whether young or old. . 
Useful, beautiful gifts. Every one 
contained in an artistic box that 
breathes the spirit of the time, gives 
wings to your well-wishes. Gifts 
well suited to the tastes of your 
friends and better suited to what 
you want to pay. 

We sell no goods at retail. Sta- 
tionery stores, book and gift shops 
and department stores, no doubt 
the ones you patronize, are ready 
to show you RUSTCRAFT gifts. 
Prices slightly higher west of the 
Rockies. 

Let Rustcraft suggest the gift to send 
Rusrcrarr Pus.isHers 
t. 10, 1005 Washington St., Boston 


me the attractive, ‘ul book- 
lets of Gift This not obli- 
gate me. 








Address. 
(Dealers: It will rou _to carry Rustcraft 
gifts. Write us for information.) 
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as four or five times the price of a satisfactory 
cheap cretonne. Almost any plain material 
as cheap as cretonne is not put out with the 
idea of service, but with the idea of quickly 
catching the eye by astartling quality of effect; 
and sometimes these cheap plain materials 
are inartistic and raw, or else unnecessarily 
drab, as well as being impermanent. 

Cretonnes of moderate price are designed 
to compete in coloring and beauty of pattern 
with the finest imported printed linens, and 
by using these lovely cheap substitute cre- 
tonnes, the curtaining of windows may be in- 
expensive as well as beautiful. Thus with 
proper choosing you can get the most sump- 
tuous cretonne for from eighty-five cents to 
a dollar and a half a yard. 

Among the many lovely new patterns that 
are being shown in the shops, I have selected 
ten typically lovely cretonnes for you to see. 
These are made to retail in the range of low 
prices already quoted—that of eighty-five 
cents to a dollar and a half a yard; a few 
cents difference in price one way or the other 
is to be expected in different sections of the 
country. 

The cretonne shown in the upper left- 
hand corner of page 27 is extremely adapt- 
able in character, since it combines a formal 
and conventional background with the in- 
terest of naturalistic flower motifs. The de- 
sign is small and well covered, the all-over 
diamond pattern that covers the background 
measuring not more than an inch and a half 
at its greatest length. It is unusual to find a 
small-patterned cretonne that is so extremely 
decorative in the piece, and it could be used 
in many types of rooms. 

This cretonne may be obtained also in 
other color schemes: Two-toned gray back- 
ground with flowers in blue hydrangea 
colorings; gray background with flowers pre- 
dominantly rose colored; gray background 
diamond-patterned in dark blue, with the 
flowers in hydrangea colorings, resulting in a 
predominantly blue scheme very adaptable 
and versatile. In this pattern there is also a 
scheme showing a greenish-blue background, 
diamond-patterned in black, with the flowers 
in warm orange and tones of blue; and there 
is another scheme showing a background of 
warm two-toned yellow, with flowers of rose, 
yellow and blue. 


Double-Purpose (retonnes 


HE cretonne given the upper middle posi- 

tion on page 27 is an exceedingly hand- 
some one, with all the beauty of a hand print 
or an uncut velvet, and it is with difficulty 
that one color scheme has been selected from 
a group which is singularly decorative. This 
one reproduced shows 
a mustard-yellow 
ground patterned in ~ 
large, shadowy back- 
ground flowers of gray. 
The large basket motif 
is not prominent, but 
its colors contrast dec- 
oratively with the 
background, providing 
richness of color in- 
terest while merging 
with the background 
colors. 

This cretonneis suit- 
able for the handsom- 
est of rooms, if the 
curtains are made 
formally, but it would 
also lend itself to in- 
formal making, and to 
delightful cushioning and upholstering on 
luxurious armchairs and davenports. Its 
price is about a dollar and a half a yard. 

For about eighty-five cents may be 
bought the black-grounded cretonne, a sam- 
ple of which is shown at the extreme upper 
right. The design is large and handsome and 
somewhat formal, and should be used in a 
room that creates a large effect, unless a very 
little of the cretonne is to be used for decora- 
tive accent. On the black background the 
leaves are of a tone between a peacock blue 
and green, with other leaves of brown show- 
ing veins of peacock and black. The flowers 
are ivory and cerise, with notes of yellow. 
At about this same price, and in many soft 





color combinations, may be found the parrot- 
and-flower cretonne shown second from the 
top on the left. The bird is rose and blue, 
the flowers also in rose and blue, and, with 
leaves of green and yellow on an ecru ground, 
create a pleasant effect that is also adaptable; 
and this same pattern may be obtained with 
slight color changes that would adapt it still 
further to special schemes of individual rooms. 

At about eighty-five cents also may be 
purchased the cretonne that is shown second 
from the top at the right. This cretonne is 
a phenomenal achievement, since it provides 
at an extremely low price a design that tends 
toward the classic in spirit, and which usually 
is to be found only in extremely high-class 
imported goods. This cretonne is suitable 
for curtains for rooms that show some period 
influence, such as Hepplewhite, Sheraton, 
Adam, the French Louis XVI, or the Vene- 
tian style, which is the decorated Italian. 
Besides which, it is desirable in any kind of 
room where a certain chaste and quietly 
formal effect is an asset. The stripes are al- 
ternately about six and eight inches wide, 
and are decorated with designs that break 
their plain-colored background. 


Rich in Color, Exotic in Design 


N THIS same moderate price of eighty- 
five cents there may be obtained a very 
lovely, large-patterned cretonne showing 
a and foliage, the birds being fine fel- 
lows, measuring eighteen inches from beak to 
tailtip. This piece, which is shown the third 
from the top at the left, is in my estimation 
the loveliest coloring in which this pattern 
can be found, and the deep-blue ground is a 
good decorative color that should blend or 
contrast pleasantly with many room schemes. 
The pheasants are in orange and yellow, and 
the large foliage is in a rather flat gray, show- 
ing a little olive and leaf green for variety. 

Very often it is particularly difficult to get 
a suitable cretonne to use in the room pre- 
dominantly brown, with brown woodwork 
and brown furniture. Here is a material that 
will not only fit into this sort of room, but 
ina room also which has enough bright colors 
in its upholsteries and its furniture to need a 
calming influence brought into the selection 
of the curtains. The cretonne shown third 
from the top on the right is of cocoa, tan and 
brown, with the pattern of foliage in yellow, 
tan, dark brown and gray, with just a bit of 
dull rose and blue for variety. There are 
decorative little birds in among the leaves. 
This material is very handsome in spite of 
its quiet coloring, and it has all the, beauty 
of hand printing, without the added cost of 
such actual work. It can be bought for 
about a dollar and a 
half a yard. 

In the lower left- 
hand corner may be 
seen an _ eighty-five- 
cent print that is most 
decorative. Thére are 
certain rooms, you 
know, that fairly cry 
out for a warm-colored 
curtain of flaming 
orange or a good rich 
henna. Expensive as 
are these rare colors in 
plain stuffs, by using 
this cretonne with its 
orange background 
much the same effect 
is gained. The flowers 
are tan, with foliage 
of black, putty and 
blue. The birds are dull green, gray and 
mauve. In the lower right-hard corner is 
shown another cretonne with this same rich 
orange background, and at the same price. 
The flowers in this one are of blue, red, gray, 
black, pale orange and ivory. 

In the lower middle of the group there 
may be seen a sample of striped cretonne 
that answers another universal decorative 
need—that of a printed stripe sufficiently 
characterful to count in the room scheme. 
A stripe of this kind is sometimes just the ac- 
cent needed for part of a curtain scheme, or 
the upholstery of an overstuffed chair. The 
stripe illustrated costs about eighty-five 
cents a yard. 
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Will your boy 
crumple at the 


first hard blow? 





HE scorFs at fairy tales. Yet in his 
day-dreams, blotting out reality with a 
glorious haze, he plays the hero. In 
phantom scenes, conjured from a vivid 
imagination, he easily performs finan- 
cial and business prodigies—noncha- 
lantly wins championships. 

Some day your boy must come to 
grapples with the world. If he has exag- 
gerated ideas of his own importance 
and the world’s easy mastery, the first 
real blow will floor him. With no beck- 
ground other than his dreams, he will 
quickly sink to the dead-level of the rank 
and file—licked. 


To help prepare boys, in their teens, 
to meet life intelligently is the purpose 
of THE AMERICAN Boy. It presents to 
boys the world of business, commerce, 
science and nature in all its reality. It 
helps them to understand men and mo- 
tives. It shows a boy that success is won 
by backbone, not wishbone; by character 
rather than cleverness. He learns what 
he must expect, and what will be expected 
from him. And when the first blow 
sweeps him off his feet, he’ll leap up again, 
fighting. 

The formative stage of your boy’s 
life is crucial. Now he is laying the 
foundation for his future. Guard him 
from the gilded illusions that under- 
mine resolve; give him the companion- 
ship of THE AMERICAN Boy, its stories 
and their authors, to help him erect a 
solid base of faith in himself. Send us 
the coupon below—you need not en- 
close any money—and we will mail 
your boy, or any other boy you want 
to see get ahead the beautifully illus- 
trated current issue of THE AMERICAN 
Boy. A bill for $2.00, covering a year’s 
subscription, will be sent you later, un- 
less you notify us to the contrary within 
10 days. 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


news-stands. Subscribe fora year or leave 
a standing order with your news-dealer. 
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Brownbilt Shoes for the well-dressed woman’s wardrobe 


The shape of children’s feet changes 
gradually as they grow. The Brown 
Shaping Lasts—based on eighteen scien- 
tific measurements—follow this natural 
physical development and furnish the 
correct shape to Buster Brown Shoes, 
from babyhood until maturity. 

Consequently Buster Brown Shoes 
fit the growing feet properly—support 
and protect their pliable bones and ten- 
der muscles—prevent corns, bunions, 
twisted toes, weak ankles and broken 
arches—and bring the feet to maturity 
in sound physical condition. 


Buster Brown JHOES 


Provide health-protection—plus style—for children’s feet 


See that your boys and girls wear 
Buster Brown Shoes. Start them now— 
before it is too late. There are boys’ lasts 
for boys—and girls’ lasts for girls—each 
designed to properly develop the feet. 
Insist upon the genuine—look for 
Buster’s picture in every pair. 

Many charming models—in neat 
oxfords and modish straps—in boots 
with fancy tops, and in all the fashion- 
able leathers—each correctly styled and 
built for service. Good stores everywhere 
sell them at $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 and up. 
Ask for them by name. 


Brownt Shoes 


Brownbilt Shoes for Women who 
appreciate clever tailored effects, light 
and heavy mannish oxfords, dainty straps 
and gore pumps—who desire distinctive 
style—who recognize the importance of 
correct footwear at $6 to $10, as a part 
of the complete costume. 


Brownbilt Shoes for Men who demand 
correct style adapted to lasts that give true 
foot-comfort—who measure value by sat- 
isfactory service—who appreciate the 
niceties of fine shoe-making—and who 
know that these qualities can be had at 
$6 to $10, in these shoes. 


Dosoun. Dave Gowan, Sv. .evas WoO. 


Manufacturers 
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Cavalier 


“‘Bedford” Cavalier Bedroom No. 430. Combination Walnut, Old Gold Hardware. 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


PRPS LESS LOSER ARIA Ba HH 


We show you how to get the room effects you want with 


Cavalier Furniture 


(HAND RUBBED) 


The Cavalier Furniture dealer in your town will furnish you, free of charge, a complete room 
decorating plan worked out by a famous interior decorator for any Cavalier bedroom or dining 
room suite. Each detail—wallpaper, woodwork, rugs, draperies, fixtures, and furnishings — is 
inexpensive, and will be a practical guide in making yours a “Better Home.” 


Fe RNITURE alone cannot give you rooms of distinction 
and charm. An appropriate background is essential to 
gain the effects you desire, 


Realizing this, the makers of Cavalier Furniture have com- 
missioned a famous home decorator to originate an ideal 
interior setting in six color variations for each Cavalier 
bedroom and dining room suite. . 


These plans are easy to follow because they are worked out 
with actual merchandise obtainable anywhere at moderate 
prices. The Cavalier dealer can tell you just where you can 
get everything used in each room and just what to ask for. 
You can follow the plans exactly or use them as a guide for 
arranging your present furnishings more effectively. 


You need want no better furniture than Cavalier in your 
home. Its makers have a fifty-nine year reputation for 
quality. It is sold only by responsible dealers. Every piece 





is trade-marked with the Cavalier name-plate for your 
protection. 


The Cavalier name-plate guarantees long-life construction 
and a hand-rubbed finish that grows more beautiful with 
passing years. 


Volume production enables you to fit out complete rooms 
with Cavalier furniture from $150 to $550, according to the 
pieces chosen and the accessories used. Single pieces may 
be purchased. 


Let us direct you to the nearest Cavalier dealer before you 
decide on new furniture. He will loan you a copy of our 
home decorating manual ‘‘ Beautiful Bedrooms and Dining 
Rooms,”’ illustrated with model room plans, including six 
color schemes for the ‘‘Bedford’’ Cavalier suite shown 
above. Or send us 25 cents and we will mail you a copy of 
this manual which you may keep. 


/ 


Tennessee Furniture Corporation 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Makers of Bedroom and Dining Room Furniture, Cedar Chests and Refrigerators 


© 1924, by Tennessee Furniture Corporation 


) Furniture . 


























Bedrooms and 
nearest Cavalier dealer. 


Name 


Mail Today 


Tennessee Furniture Corporation, 

430 Water St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25c, for which please 

send me your home decorating manual “Beautiful 


Dining Rooms,” and the name of the 
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A skirt—sizes 
16 years, 28 to 
36—closing 
at left side, of 
soft, suéedelike 
| material, 
matches the 
taupe blouse at 
right. 





Transfer No. 566 


Skirt No. 4456 
Blouse No. 4458 | 
i 
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Dress and Transfer 
No. 4443 


Dress and Transfer 
No. 4444 


Dress No. 4464 
Transfer No. 563 




















Matching acces- 
sories are as big 
a feature as 
ever, and so we 
gayly embroider 
bands and brims 
on the three center 
hats and—being 
ambitious — even 
decorate the scarf 
of one dress. 
Both frocks for 
children come in 
sizes 8to 14 years. 


Dress and Smocking 
Design No. 4462 














MBROIDERING 
is very often a real 
economy, for fine 

handwork and beauty of 
design on plain material 
lift a dress into te 
realm belongin to those expensive fabrics which de 

upon texture alone for effect. The simple, taupe-colored 
crépe de chine blouse at upper left —sizes 16 years, 36 to 44— 
is made picturesque by an Egyptianlike border embroidered 
in satin and outline stitches. Shades of green and tan silk 
floss were used, and the shawl collar is faced with green silk 
crépe, Separate sections may be added for long sleeves. 


ets Embroider Lf 


The unusual bird and pyramid design —from the Ukrainian 
Needlecraft Guild—on the frock above, is bound to be popu- 
lar. On a dress of flannel, use mercerized cotton, and on crépe 
de chine, use mercerized or silk floss. The favorite colors 
are red, yellow and blue — in brilliant Slovakian shades—on 
dark blue or black material; and henna, n and tan on 
brown or tan material. The dress comes in sizes 16 years, 
36 to 44. 

The wool embroidery on the little girls’ dresses is done in 
satin stitch and outline, in gay colors contrasting with the 
flannel or twill dress material. On tan or any neutral-colored 
material, cornflower blues and shades of lavender are good, 
while on dark blue or brown the Slovakian shades are most 


* frock at ri: 


attractive. Face the 
revers, collar and cuffs 
of center dress with a 
contrasting silk crépe, 
and use a contrasting 
color crépe for the scarf 
of other dress, with its applied embroidered band of dress 
material. The bands over plaited side sections form pockets. 
Smocking lends a quaintly alluring air to the black satin 
t, in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. You may decide in 
favor of Chinese green on black, red on midnight blue, tan on 
dark brown, blue or black smocking on terra cotta, and have 
the collar facing and ribbon at cuffs match the smocking. 





Patterns may be secured from stores selling Lavtes’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail from Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th St.,N. Y.C. Dresses, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents, 
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Note how the pointed, penetrating tufts of bristles in the 
ALBRIGHT slide clear through the spaces between the 
teeth, while the shorter tufts clean the even surfaces! 


Sound, white teeth are lovely in them- 
selves and a marvelous aid in improving 
your general health and hence your beauty. 


To keep your teeth sound and white you 
MUST have the RIGHT toothbrush; other- 
wise the film which clouds their beauty and 
the stains and tartar that mar their SIDES, 
cannot be removed. 


The toothbrush that will do this for you 
most THOROUGHLY is the ALBRIGHT, be- 
cause it is designed expressly to give you 
this necessary cleansing action. 4118 promi- 
nent dentists designed the sloping shape 
and smaller size and the wedge-like trim 
of the bristles of the ALBRIGHT. Thousands 
of other leaders in the dental profession now 
give it their unqualified endorsement. 


The photo above illustrates the ALBRIGHT 






























ww glassine envelope in which it is enclosed. Unless a toothbrush is packed in a sealed, airtight 
; receptacle, you have no assurance that it reaches you sterile and that the brush has not 
been handled by someone before you. Be sure that the glassine container is unbroken. 
The tufts of bristles in the ALBRIGHT are widely spaced, so that a simple rinsing 
thoroughly cleanses the brush; no foreign matter remains among the bristles in which 
germs may breed to be carried into the mouth. 


The ALBRIGHT is an all-American toothbrush—made in America by American workmen. 
It is the very best made and most beautifully finished toothbrush ever produced. Quantity 
production and efficiency make possible the unsurpassed quality of the ALBRIGHT at 35c 
and 25c. Money cannot buy a toothbrush of better quality. 























IN CANADA 


40° 




















ALBRIGHT Toothbrushes 
are also made in Can- 
ada by RUBBERSET COM- 
PANY, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada, and are sold 
throughout the Dominion. 








The bristles STAY IN—never to come out. 


principle of design. Press this brush against 
the teeth and you feel the pointed, cone- 
like tufts of bristles slide:clear through 
between them—with the cleansing action 
of dental floss) NO OTHER TOOTHBRUSH 
IS SO DESIGNED. 


Not a vestige of food particles or film re- 
mains on the teeth. In a few days the stains 
and tartar that no amount of brushing could 
remove with an ordinary toothbrush, are 
gone! The results are a revelation to all 
who use the ALBRIGHT. 


Andrew Albright, Jr., Pres. RUBBERSET 
COMPANY, inventors of the method of hold- 
ing bristles everlastingly in hard rubber— 
and for over 40 years makers of the 
ALBRIGHT-RUBBERSET Shaving, Hair, Nail 
and Paint Brushes— perfected it. 


The ALBRIGHT is the only toothbrush that comes to you absolutely sterile. It is steril- 
ized and packed in a Purity Package; no hands touch it till you break the sealed, sanitary 
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Your toothbrush must do this— 


if you hope to preserve your teeth for life and keep them sound, healthy and pearly white 


























ACBRIGAT 


ROTARY WEDGE 


TOOTH BROSO 


meg’ RUBBERSET CO.Sieuica 


(R.& C.P. Co., PROPS) 
56 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. a 
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Made in FOUR distinct 
colors: 


WHITE — LIGHT AMBER 
DARK AMBER — RUBY 


the ideal way to distin- 


guish the brush of each 
member of the family. 
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A Tea Set in Basket Design: By Ellen Muller 


Perpetual beauty 
and service are in- 
sured when the tea 
set is embroidered in 
white. No un- 
friendly launder- 
ings, then, can ruin 
its color scheme, or 
subtly change a 
prized possession 
intoafadedreminder 
of past glories. 





1. For the satin stitch 
used in all the solid em- 
broidery, work from left 


2. In cutwork, put 
running stitches 























3. Cut linen inside 
of square or circle 


4. Work circle same as No. 2. 
Put two more threads across 





Under the Direction of the Guild 
of Needle and Bobbin Crafts 


If preferred, narrow 
lines of solid em- 
broidery may be 
substituted for the 
vertical lines of 
hemstitching in the 
tea cloth and nap- 
kins, or the lines 
may be omitied al- 
together. One trans- 
Ser includes designs 
for the entire set. 


Tray-Cloth 
Transfer No. 565 





6. Picoted loops; 





put three threads 
across; button- 


5. Work buttonholed 
edge on tray cloth as 


hole to slightly beyond center. 
Insert needle into buttonhol- 









HEN you sniff the savor 

of flaky, golden br 
crust and real old-fashioriga 
mince meat, you know it mitist 
be delicious. And, when you 
bite into it—“Um-m-m”! Then 
you know, beyond question, 
that here is the perfect dessert. 





Everyone likes good mince pie, 
particularly when: it’s made of 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


It’s so easy to make, too, the 
None Such way, for a few min- 
utes’ time and a package of 
None Such produce a filling of 
that goodness which assures a. 
mince pie of unsurpassing de- 
liciousness. 


Buy None Such from your grocer 
—he is anxious to serve you. 















)HAT lovely old-fashioned china with the 
ai lacelike edge—the Danish name for it is 
%| BLONDEKANT— inspired this bridge or 
f@| tea set, and although somewhat similar 

Dsante. designs for the embroidery may be found 
in Copenhagen, the dignity and charm given it by 
the hemstitching contribute quite a new aspect. 







The set consists of an oval tray cloth, 
nine by twelve inches; a tea cloth, thirty- 
six inches square; and six napkins, fifteen 
inches square. Two and a quarter 




















7. For hemstitching, pull threads for a space of one-eighth 
inch, turn hem on wrong side and baste. Working from 
left to right, pick up a group of threads, as indicated. 


cutwork in baskets, flowers and e Pe pea and 
last the hemstitching or buttonhol 


Tea cloth and napkins should have Fey: threads 


for the hem—one inch from the edge—drawn be- 


9 


























fore the vertical lines are drawn. The 
number of eneee ir See coe to 
the linen selected—on medium-fine linen, 











all around square as above,turn back above, keeping ing, windtwelve times as above, 
) to right, with close, even or circle.. Whip onwrong side and center, catching into first bar.  stitchesclosetogether. then pull thread through, 
la stitches. No paddingis over two threads whip overedge,as Whipoverthese.Cutlinen,turn Put picots between fasten in last stitch made, and FREE Lessons 
necessary. across center. indicated. back; whip edge as in No.3. — scallops,as in No.6. buttonhole to end of bar. s : 5 
, in Pie Making 
—* 


Send for this book 
today. It teaches pie 
makingtothe novice 
—and suggests short 
cuts for the expert. 
Justmailthecoupon. 


Dept. Dietetics and 
Cookery 











of pure-white medium-qualitylinen, thirty- three are sufficient; on fine, draw 
six inches wide, are required for the entire several more. The vertical bie of hem- bai em Comoeny 
set. The embroidery combines Florentine stitching are indicated in the transfer. Plenes send me FRES and without sbiieudos & 
cutwork, satin stitch, buttonhole stitch For the tray cloth, asmall running stitch copy of the book, “Good Pies—Easy to Make." 
ict and hemstitching, the details of which are should be used to outline the edge, and the * 
given above. buttonholing done over this, working from 
White embroidery cotton No. 20 is used left to right, and making picots at half- Kaien 
sR for the buttonholing and satin stitch; No. inch intervals. Buttonholed loops, with 
3Y 25 for the cutwork; and sewing cotton No. picot, as sketched in diagram No. 6, pci 
70 for the hemstitching. the eight scallops around cloth, three ex Address 
First, do the solid embroidery, for which  &. Take small stitchinhem 9. Buttonhole the cor- _ tra loops at each end taking the place of 
ry no padding is required, then the Florentine and repeat from No. 7. ners of hemstitching. the small picots. am 
° ty. 
y: Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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“‘Jacket-Costume’ 


2401 
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By SARAH JANE LYLE 





The combination is flesh 
crépe de chine, trimmed 
with soft écru filet crochet, 
Lovely in its simplicity is 
the ail-white batiste gown 
with the filet in the same 
delicate rose design. The 
design for nightgown does 
not include the half-inch 
plaits at side fronts; pro- 
vide for them by laying in material at 
each side a four-inch fold before pin- 
ning on the paper design and cutting. 


solid and open squares, so that all that 

is required in following a design like 
the lovely one below is to count the squares 
and crochet a corresponding number. 

To make an open square, work a double 
crochet into the beginning chain, then chain 
two and make another double crochet. Fora 
solid square, make four double crochets— 
only seven are required for two consecutive 
squares. In turning a corner, chain five to 
make two sides of the square. Use No. 125 
thread and No. 12 needle. Place the finished 
piece on top of the lingerie material and sew 
firmly, Then cut away material backing lace, 


NILET crochet is composed entirely of 


(filet Crochet Especially Designed for 
Lingerie 
































leaving a narrow edge; roll this in with a 
needle and sew over and over to the crochet. 

For the edging, make * 2 single crochet in 
first square, catch in post stitch, and repeat 
until you have covered four squares. Turn, 
chain 8, slip stitch in second post over; ch. 
8, sl. st. in second post. Turn; 4s. c. over 
ch., 3 ch. and sl. st. in first st. of ch. for 
picot; 4 s. c. over ch., sl. st. in post, 4s. c. 
over ch. Turn; ch. 8, sl. st. in picot. Turn; 
4s. c. over ch., 3 ch. and sl. st. in first; 4s. 
c. over ch., sl. st., 3 ch. and sl. st. in first; 
4s..c. over ch. and sl. st. in post. 2s. c. in 
square and catch in post st., for two squares, 
then repeat from *. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Laptes’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Lingerie, 30 cents; Nightgowns, 25 cents. 























THIS LABEL IS 


Your 


Guarantee 
Since before the days of 
the Civil War this label, 
always printed in red, 
has been attached to 


; P ca el 


Sheeting and Pillow Tubing 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


It is your assurance of quality and satisfaction. 
If your dealer does not carry bed linen bearing 
this label write to us for samples. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
: Boston, Mass. Mills at Biddeford, Maine 


























Ther Your Feet Will 
Go Gladly 


HEN you give your feet the pleasing support of fine leather, and 
the ease of softly yielding’ soles—when you discover that excel- 
lent style can be combined with foot ease—when you have experi- 
enced the renewed youth that your first Martha Washington shoes 
will bring—then your feet will be eager to take you anywhere! 


These are strictly quality shoes—finest leathers! Most skillful work- 
manship! They keep their shapeliness. Styles for dress, 
street, and for household footsteps. Insist on seeing the 
name Martha Washington on the sole, or inside the shoe. 


Write for free Booklet. “For the Sake of Happy Feet.” 
F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE COMPANY, Milwaukee 


@Martha k shington 
Dress and Comfort Shoes 
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su Are Stout or 
ed to Be Stout 


‘OU are finding it more difficult 

every day to secure a properly fit- 
ting, stylish corset, because the day 
of the rigidly boned corset has gone | 
forever. With the patented NuBone, 
light, flexible, Woven Wire Stay, a 
correctly designed corset, made for 
you from measurements taken by a 
trained NuBone corsetiere, will in- 
sure perfect comfort, ease, and free- 
dom, and so support and control 
your lines as to give you the slender, 
graceful silhouette figure demanded 
by the present modes. 


Don't get discouraged or neglect 
your figure. The quickest and easi- 
est way to learn how to corset your- 
self stylishly and comfortably is to 
send a postal card for our booklet. 











You cannot buy a 
NuBone Corset in any 
store. Send for our 
booklet today—it is 
FREE. Address 


THE NUBONE Corset Co. 
409 E. 25th ST., ERIE, PA. 


New York: Aeolian Bldg. 











, A 33 West 42nd Street 
art pial Spoor - NOT SOLD 
ee at 6’ IN STORES 

















one Corsets 





TINGS A> 
ON REDUCER 


The DeLeon Hat Size Re- 
ducer makes your hat fit 
rfectly and look its best. 
nserted in the back of the 
hat in about 5 seconds and 
can be changed from one 
hat to another just as 
quickly. '‘ No sewing—no 
poe eaning to injure the oy oS ae on Be 
at or disarrange the hair. prongs 
Ideal for bobbed hair. 


Securely inserted in 


Large or Small Hat—Bobbed or Long Hair 
It’s All the Same to the De Leon 


The DeLeon Bandeau is adjustable to any size 
hat. It goes completely around the crown, 
thereby reducing large sizes to fit Small heads. 
Holds the hat at the most becoming angle, com- 
fortably and snugly. Can be inserted in any 
hat in about 10 seconds. Millions in use. 


If your milliner or dealer can’t supply you, send us 25c with 
dealer’s name and we will send you promptly, postpaid, either 
the Hat Size Reducer or Bandeau. State color, black or white. 
35c in Canada. 


DE LEON BANDEAU CO. 
1400 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers: See your jobber. If he can't 
supply you, write us, giving his name. 


He Leon Bandeaux 
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An attractive design for baby’s heavy outdoor blanket is the marcel-wave one above, 
and—best of all—it’s quite simple to copy. 


(overings for Baby Bunting 


By CoRNELIA CASE 


ase BLANKET is the one thing that 
| baby doesn’t outgrow. That in it- 
Ave self is inspiration enough for most 
if #4 mothers to make not only one, but 
Eater) several in which the darling can 
be as rosy and sweet for the unexpected caller 
as when he is being wheeled precisely on 
dress parade. Not many mothers have found 
such happy designs as the three offered here 
for a complete knitted “blanket wardrobe.” 
Like the bears, there is a great big one— 
knit in the most attractive marcel-wave 
design—for the carriage and cold days; a 
middle-sized one—middleweight, to be ac- 
curate, for it is to be used outside on warmer 
days and inside the year around; and an 
adorable tiny one for cuddling. Though they 
need nothing to herald their intrinsic beauty, 
all of them may be further adorned with 
satin bows and—here is a joyful suggestion— 
these same designs make most attractive 
afghans for the popular day bed. Make them 
in a color that harmonizes with the bedroom 
hangings, or combine two favorite colors. 
The marcel-wave one may have strips of al- 
ternate colors, or any of the blankets may be 
of one color with the border of another. For 
baby blankets, of course, pink, blue and 
white or combinations of pink and white or 
blue and white are the accepted colors. 


eA Blanket With a Marcel Wave 


OR the marcel-wave blanket, fourfold 
Germantown zephyr was used, and one 
pair of No.5 needles. For the size sketched— 
about thirty-eight inches square—eleven one- 
ounce balls are required. 
Cast on sixteen stitches: Knit eight fows 
at the bottom of each strip, and at the top. 
First NEEDLE: *Knit four, over two, knit, 
over two, knit, over two, knit, over two, knit, 
over two, knit, over 
two, knit, over two, 
knit, over two, knit 
five. SECOND 
NEEDLE: Knit four, 
purl one stitch, purl 
one loop, drop second 
loop, purl one stitch, 
purl one loop, drop 
second loop, purl one 
stitch, purl one loop, 
drop second loop, 
purl one stitch, purl 
one loop, drop second 
loop, purl one stitch, 
purl one loop, drop 
second loop, purl _ 
one stitch, purl one 








loop, drop second loop, purl one stitch, purl 
one loop, drop second loop, purl one stitch, 
purl one loop, drop second loop, knit four. 
Turrp NEEDLE: Knit four, knit two together, 
knit twelve, knit two together, knit four. 
FourtH NEEDLE: Knit four, knit two to- 
gether, knit ten, knit two together, knit four. 
FirtH NEEDLE: Knit four, purl two together, 
purl eight, purl two together, knit four. SrxTH 
NEEDLE: Knit four, knit two together, knit 
six, knit two together, knit four, * repeat. 

Always knit the first four and last four 
stitches. 

There are eight strips in the baby blanket, 
and if desired, alternate strips may be knit 
plain. When all the strips are knit top sew 
them together, or crochet with a single chain 
stitch, made by inserting hook in a stitch of 
each strip, and drawing thread through with 
a simple loop stitch. 


Crochet the Edges 


HE sides are finished with a single crochet, 

and the top and bottom with a double 
crochet in every other stitch, chaining three 
between. The shell at top and bottom is 
added by putting two double crochets in the 
first hole, chain three, catch in first stitch of 
chain, two double crochets, fasten shell into 
next hole by single crochet. Repeat at third 
hole and on across. A medium-sized bone 
crochet hook was used. 

To make the openwork blanket, a corner 
of which is photographed on page 193, five 
one-ounce balls of Shetland floss are required, 
and a pair of No. 5% knitting needles. It 
measures thirty-six by forty inches. 

Cast on 147 stitches. 

First NEEDLE: *Knit six, narrow, ov.", 
repeat.* (This row ends with three kit 
stitches after the thread over the needle | \¢ 
last time.) SECco:D 
NEEDLE: Purl. THD 
NEEDLE: Knit fiv.* 
narrow, over, ni'- 
row, over; knit four. 
Repeat.* (This ro: 
ends with two kit 
stitches after ove’) 
FourtH NEED1:: 
Purl. Firra NEED! : 
*Knit six, rn 
over. t. NS 
row ‘is like the first 
row.) SrxtH NEEDL!: 
Purl. SEVENTH 


< 


The marcel-wave blanket is easy to handle, 
Sor it is knit in strips, which are then sewed 
or crocheted together. 


(Continued on 
Page 193) 
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Almost as irresistible as the baby is a cuddling blanket, its white center in triangle design, 
and its border pink or blue. 


(overings for Baby Bunting 


(Continued from Page 192) 


NEEDLE: Knit. E1cuta Nerepie: Purl. 
NintH NEEDLE: Knit three, *over, narrow, 
knit six, repeat.* (There will be six knit 
stitches at the end of row, after last narrow- 
ing.) TentH NEepte: Purl. ELeventH 
NEEDLE: Knit two, *over, narrow, over, nar- 
row, knit four, repeat.* (There will be five 
knit stitches at the end of row after last nar- 
rowing.) TWELFTH NEEDLE: Purl. Tur- 
TEENTH NEEDLE: Knit three, *over, nar- 
row, knit six, repeat.* (There will be six 
knit stitches at the end of row, like ninth 
row.) FOURTEENTH NEEDLE: Purl. FirTEENTH 
NEEDLE: Knit. SrxTEENTH NEEDLE: Purl. 
Repeat from first row. Knit the sides of 
border separately. 

Each of the four sides of the border for 
this blanket is made separately. Pick up 
the stitches on one side, and knit one row, 
widening on the right side at the beginning 
and ending of a row. To widen, knit first two 
stitches, thread over the needle, knit all but 
the last two stitches, thread over the needle, 
knit the last two stitches. Knit back plain, 
then widen, as before, back plain, and so on, 
until there are twelve rows, or any number 
you desire. Pick up stitches on other sides 
and make borders in the same way, sewing 
them together at the corners as indicated by 
the photographs below. 

It is a particularly charming blanket to 
make as a gift for the first baby, as its open- 
work meshes look like the petals of flowers 
sent to welcome a new arrival. If you find 
this blanket curls slightly at the edges, 
press it with a warm iron on the wrong side. 

The cuddling blanket, with its 
unusual triangle design, is twenty- 
four inches square, and is made of 
twofold Saxony yarn. ‘Three one- 
ounce balls of white are used for 
the center, and one ball of pink or 
blue for the border. For this 
blanket use a pair of No. 41% knit- 
ting needles. 


Cast on 144 stitches. If you wish to make 
an afghan or a larger-size blanket, cast on 
any number divisible by twelve. 

First NEEDLE: *Knit one, purl eleven, re- 
peat* until the row is completed. SrEconp 
NEEDLE: Purl one, *knit nine, purl three, re- 
peat.* Row ends with purl two. Trp 
NEEDLE: Knit three, *purl seven, knit five, 
repeat.* Row ends with knit two. Fourtu 
NEEDLE: Purl three, *knit five, purl seven, 
repeat.* Row ends with purl four. Firtx 
NEEDLE: Knit five, *purl three, knit nine, 
repeat.* Row ends with knit four. SrxTH 
NEEDLE: Purl five, *knit one, purl eleven, 
repeat.* Row ends with purl six. SEVENTH 
NEEDLE: Purl six, *knit one, purl eleven, re- 
peat.* Row ends with purl five. E1cutTu 
NEEDLE: Knit four, *purl three, knit nine, 
repeat.* Row ends with knit five. NINTH 
NEEDLE: Purl four, *knit five, purl seven, 
repeat.* Row ends with purl three. TENTH 
NEEDLE: Knit two, *purl seven, knit five, re- 
peat.* Row ends with knit three. ELEVENTH 
NEEDLE: Purl two, *knit nine, purl three, re- 
peat.* Row ends with purl one. TWELFTH 
NEEDLE: Purl eleven, *knit one, purl eleven, 
repeat.* Row ends with knit one. Repeat 
from first needle. 

This design is much liked, because it is a 
simple one to follow after the first few rows 
and yet has all the appearance of an in- 
tricate bit of knitting. 

The border is the same as the border for 
the openwork one. Be sure you pick up the 
same number of stitches on each side, or the 
blanket will not be square. 

















Speed in knitting is 
assured by the open- 
work mesh of the me- 
dium weight blanket at 
left. Its border is the 
same as that of the tri- 
angle blanket above. 











Drano keeps them € 
free flowing...cJean — 


Drano ends forever that daily bother from 
clogged-up, sluggish drains. Just sprinkle a 
little into that lazy drain and watch it wake 
up. For Drano bubbles, boils, scours—quickly 
dissolves grease, hair, lint, soap and other refuse, 
leaves pipes free-flowing and sanitary. 

And remember, Drano positively cannot harm porcelain, 
enamel or plumbing. 


There is nothing else like Drano—it’s new and patented. Keep a 
can on hand always. Use it regularly in bathroom, laundry, 
kitchen—wherever there are drains. It will save plumber bills, 
delays and bother. 


Your grocer, druggist or hardware dealer can supply you. If not, 
send 25c for a full size can. The Drackett 
Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cleans and Opens Drains 
25¢ 


a 
Sprinkle a little 
Drano here; 

some water—and 
in a few minutes 
drain will 
ing free. 
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jack Jar 
' Jogs 


i or Girls 


IMPLE designs combined 
with careful tailoring and fine 
material, tell a little girl’s 


teachers and playmates that she has 
a discriminating, tasteful mother. 


Jack Tar Togs style is the style of 
good taste. Dresses, Middies, Skirts, 
Bloomers and Knickers of wool 
jerseys, fine serges, soft velours, 
tweeds and washable cottons. In 
generosity of cut, in fit and in finish, 
they have always been the accepted 
standard. 

This lassie has on Dress No. 1775. 

Write for School Style Book 
for boys and girls. Address Dept. LF5 


THE STROUSE-BAER CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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eA Czecho-Slovakian Bathroom Set 


(Continued from Page 82) 


1. For outline stitch, 
work with needle 
pointed toward you, 
and make each 
stitch go back, per- 
haps a third, on pre- 
ceding stitch. 
Shorten stitches 
around a curve. 


3. For single 
Seather stitch, hold 
work in vertical 
position and em- 
broider from top 
down. Take a 
stitch to right,then 
to left, holding 
thread under nee- 
dle with left thumb. 


5. The lattice in lyre 
is formed by long 
stitches taken from 
side to side, and held 
in place as above. 


stems and leaves at sides, 
and the heart-shaped 
motif above lyre. The pet- 
als, flowers, centers of flow- 
ers and sides of lyre are in 
satin stitch—No. 2; the 
inside of lyre is lattice 
stitch — No. 5—and the 
stitch inside the border is 
lazy daisy stitch—No. 7. 
To make this border, rule 
a line one inch from edge 
of linen, and a second line 
three-eighths of an inch 
from the first. Outline 
these—No. 1—and marka 
row of dots three-eighths 
of an inch apart along one 
outlined line. On these 
dots make a lazy daisy 
stitch about a quarter of 
an inch long facing center 
of border. Make a line of 
lazy daisy stitches, alternating with these, 
from the other side. It is not necessary to dot 
this second line, as the eye is accurate enough. 
This effective border is simple to make and 
is traditionally Czecho-Slovakian. Turn hem 
on wrong side to the first line of outlining 
and hem with fine cotton. On the corners 
of a yard-square tea cloth or between-meal 
cloth, this design is also very lovely. 

The stand cover is the width of material and 
thirty-five inches long. The border of flowers, 
across one end only, is placed three-quarters 


7 


7. Lazy daisy stitch: Bring needle 
up from underside of material, in- 
Sert it in the same place, and bring 
it up again, about an eighth of an 
inch from inserting point, holding 
thread under point of needle to 
form loop, as above at left. Insert 
needle just below loop to fasten 


same to the material, as above at 3 : 
right. material and thirty-three 


2. For the satin- 
stitched leaves, 
take slightly 
slanting stitches 
even and close, 
and work from 
left to right as 
above. No pad- 
dingis necessary. 


4 


4. Twist thread twice 
around needle as indi- 
cated, holding down 
thread at left with 
thumb and finger, and 
releasing as you finish 
drawing needle through. 


6. For the button- 
holed border take 
the first stitch the 
full width of the hem, 
gradually decreasing 
the depth of the next 
four stitches, and re- 


peat. 


of an inch from edge, the 
units being three-quarters 
of an inch apart. Flowers 
and motifs are first out- 
lined—No. 1—the center 
of flowers is in satin 
stitch—No. 2—with a row 
of French knots—No. 4— 
around center; and the 
veining in leaves and in- 
side rectangular lines, in 
feather stitch—No.3. The 
border is in irregular but- 
tonhole stitch—No. 6. 
This cover may be made 
larger or smaller by in- 
creasing or decreasing the 
number of units across. 
The towel, with its perky 
little birds, is the width of 


and a half inches long. 

The motif is centered, on 
one end, about an inch and a half from the 
edge of towel. Petals of the flower are in 
satin stitch—No. 2. Outline stitch—No. 1— 
is used for the birds, with a line of feather 
stitching—No. 3—inside the tails. Make 
the border in irregular buttonhole stitch— 
No. 6. 

Both stand cover and towel have a three- 
eighth-inch hem turned and basted, with the 
irregular buttonhole stitch worked through 
both thicknesses. The designs may also be 
used for chair backs with very happy results. 


Our Paris Office (ables: 


(Continued from Page 95) 


and many white, or black-stitched white 
gloves, or light pinkish beige. 


—that street frocks have surplice fronts 
trimmed with a rolling collar and cuffs of 
white georgette; while dressy silk frocks have 
large jabot effects. 


Hats 


—that for tailored wear, small-brimmed hats 
of belting ribbon are popular. 


—that felt hats in white and colors will lead 
for fall, with hatter’s plush and velvet in 
black or plaid much in evidence in winter. 


—that Reboux’s high square and telescope- 
crowned, rolling-brimmed hats vie with rather 
flat-crowned, narrow-brimmed sailors of Span- 
ish inspiration. 

Furs 


—that the full-length fur coats will be slightly 
shorter than the dress skirt; three-quarter 
and knee-length double-breasted fur coats 
will be smart for general wear. 


—that more short-haired furs for all purposes 
will be worn, with astrakhan, pony, Alaska 
seal, Hudson seal, beaver, leopard, Persian 
cat, and gazelle (sometimes pointed) among 
the popular, less-expensive skins. 
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ack Yar | 
JSOgs 


HE other boys size him up by 
his clothes, the minute he appears 

on the playground or in the school- 
room. Jack Tar Togs will give him 
that upstanding ‘regular fellow” 
look that marks the born “leader.” 
Made of fine serges, wool jerseys, 
tweeds and washable cottons. Care- 
fully tailored, amply proportioned— 
even extra material to ‘‘let out” a8 
he grows bigger. 
This ‘‘regular Jack Tar Togs Kid"’ wears 
Suit No. 1120. 

Write for School Style Book 
for boys and girls. Address Dept. LF6 
THE STROUSE-BAER CO. 

Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
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OME people don’t like to pay 

50¢ for a roll of toilet paper, 
even though they will admit that 
the big, 2500-sheet roll of A. P. W. 
Satin Tissue is the finest made and 
actually cheaper to buy than a larger 
number of smaller rolls. 


Then, there are others who prefer a genuine 
crepe or crepe type of paper. 


And so, to suit varying tastes, we manufacture ~ 


five quality rolls, ranging in price from 5¢ to 50¢, 
all of uniform quality and guaranteed count, 
the cleanest; most sanitary paper it is possible to 
manufacture: 


These five rolls can now be distinguished at a 
glance by the wrappers, for we have adopted a 
standard label featuring our appealing little trade 
character, the A. P. W. Doll, merely changing 
the brand names in the oval panel. (Yes, the 
kiddies will have a lot of fun cutting out these 
dolls to play with.) 

















a) 


A 


Here are the five brands of A. P. W. Quality toilet 
paper products, all identified by the checkered dolls: 


A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE FORT ORANGE 
4 rolls are a year’s supply. A popular priced tissue roll, 
PURE WHITE 
Genuine snowy white crepe 
protected from dust and 
dirt by separate wrapper. 


BOB WHITE 
A 5¢ and 10¢ roll of crepe 


type paper. 


A.P.W. PAPER CO. 
ALBANY N.Y. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you send $2.00 direct 
for a four-roll (year’s sup- 
ply) carton. 

CROSS CUT | 
A fine tissue. 


Registered U.S. Patent 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Here’s a Doll for You 


Cc] Send this coupon to A. P. W. Paper-Co., Albany, N. Y. 


For 10¢ and wrapper from any of the rolls listed we will send, 
postpaid, a beautiful rag doll, reproducing in three colors the 
A. P. W. doll character, 12 inches high (ready to be cut out 
and stuffed.) Doll contains positively no advertising. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send this coupon and $2.00 for the four-roll (year’s supply) 
carton of A. P. W. Satin Tissue — postpaid. 
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sands « 
cAnp now, as a crowning complement to Milady’s costume, as the finishing touch to attractive 7 
charm = a Whiting & “Davis Mesh Bag in colors.~ colors that blend and harmonize with the a club 


colors of Milady’s gown — an effec that makes the prettiest gown exquisite. large § 


six fee 
Whiting & Davis “Utility” Mesh Bagsw~in silver, gold or tapestry mesh spacious, silk- 


millior 

! , : : “Oo millior 

lined, and with vanity mirror combining beauty and usefulness a most charming accessory roan 
. . oda 

that has now become a convenient, popular necessity. year. 


As a giftw»none embodies refinement and utility more pleasingly than a Whiting & Davis "ing she 


Mesh Bag for any woman, any time. A new Mesh Bag in (lors is a fine replacement pur- ge 


chase. Men like to be told what to buy: why not suggest the to har 

for the 
new Tapestry Bag, and make everybody happy. loved 
match 
Fae. 
get it. 


Leading jewelers and jewelry departments, always glad to show 
you their beautiful things, have a complete line of Whiting & 
Davis Mesh Bags awaiting your selection. They range in price 
from $5 to $500. Write for booklet A-5. 


WHITING & DAvis COMPANY 


Plainville, Norfolk County, Massachusetts 
In Canada, Sherbrooke, Quebec 


Gifts That last” 
“ee 


Whiting $ Davis 
Mesh Bags 


Made in America 


; No. m t ¢ WHITING & 
Preferred by American Women iioweseuaiion sf tein cain coat ofuach end 
white enameled TAPESTRY mesh; silk. ined, with 
vanity mirror; beaded chain handle, ive clasp 
and antique design frame. Large enough to conven- 
iently carry the theass wanted in a hand bag. 
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_ Tenely, twisting the toe of his shin- 
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boy glanced up inquiringly to the face 

es rit h above him; back to Colbaith. 
“May l take my drum?” 

“ Ves,’ 

“\nd my father’ s things?” 

“Ves, my dear.” 

“1 Mr. President says so, I’d love to go.” 

“Colbaith,” spoke Lincoln, and the deep- 
set, keen, visionary eyes glowed with strong 
feeling, “the Deity may have better deeds on 
his list than being kind t to the fatherless in his 
affiiction, but I don’t know ’em.” He took 
the small fingers of the drummer boy in one 
hand and in the other grasped Colbaith’s 
and brought the two together with a will. 
“Whom the flag of America has joined,” 
spoke Lincoln, “let no man put asunder.” 


NOVEMBER afternoon of the year 1920. 
New York City. On the nineteenth floor 
of the Sterling Building Frederick Hope 
Hale’s magnificent offices. Room after room 
of clerks, stenographers, typewriting ma- 
chines; and at last the big, luxurious pri- 
vate room of the great man himself. An open, 
crackling wood fire; oriental rugs in dim, 
glowing colors; an enormous carved desk of 
dark oak; oak chairs which sent back dusky 
lights from twisted sides; the master himself, 
for the moment deep in a massive stuffed 
armchair, talking to Richard M. G. Latham, 
Esquire. 

No youngsters, these two friends; between 
them they might count one hundred and 
thirty-seven years; Hale’s grizzled head and 
Latham’s white one, and the lined faces of 
both told the tale of time honestly. Yet they 
were anything but the decrepit remnants 
which are commonly cast for near-seventy- 
year-old parts. _ Hale was sixty-eight, 
Latham a year or so more; both were care- 
fully dressed and groomed. Both had the 
leanness and easy movement which come 
from lifelong, systematic athletics; each 
rode a horse, played golf, shot big game, 
climbed mountains, swam; maybe thou- 
sands of men in America do the same at the 
same age and later, today. 

Latham was slight and small, a bachelor, 
a club man, but also a philanthropist; his 
large fortune was an inheritance. Hale was 
six feet two, and powerfully built; a multi- 
millionaire of perhaps the second flight of 
millionaires, and still making theatrical sums 
of money all the time; a power in finance 
today more than in his fiftieth 
year. Latham talked along se- 


Passing the Torch 


(Continued from Page 5) 


McCord, Dunn and_ White. 
stammered Creighton. 

“Surely, Don’t give it a thought. I hope 
you'll find the boy safe,” Hale said. 

And Creighton, trying to answer “Thank 
you,” twisted his mouth into an inarticulate 
bleat, bit his twisting lips, wheeled and left 
precipitately. 

Hale’s eyes narrowed as he gazed at the 
closed door. “Children!” he said. ‘Give 
me dogs. With dogs you know where you 
stand, and you stand in the center of their 
being—as long as their being lasts. You 
throw ’em a crust of affection, and you get 
back ‘love unswerving that cannot die.’ A 
dog’s trustworthy. But children—oh, my 
word, a child! Look at Creighton. That 
boy’s the universe to Creighton. If he dies, 
it will leave his father and mother crushed 
till their death; ‘if he lives, likely at twenty- 
odd he’ll bring home some girl whom they 
can’t endure, a cherus girl or a deadly bore— 
one’s as bad as the other—without even con- 
sulting them. Creighton and his wife have 
sacrificed a lot to that boy. It’s the way it 
goes. You spend your strength and time and 
heart’s blood on a child, and he kicks you out 
of his life as soon as he doesn’t need you.” 
Hale brought his fist down on his desk. 
“But Brock didn’t succeed. I’m not to be 
done so almighty easily by a raw youngster. 
I didn’t accept Brock’s wife. From that day 
I had noson. Give me dogs!” His face was 
dark red with emotion. His big hand shook. 

“Don’t stir the old ashes, Fred,”’ Latham 
urged. “You hurt yourself; you do indeed. 
Brock, poor Brock, is dead these six years. 
It’s past.” 


Hates head dropped and his hands 
played limply with a paper cutter. 


I’m sorry,” 


“Past,” he repeated. He looked up with 
desperation in hiseyes. “I suppose that’s it, 
Dick—past. As long as Brock lived there 


was a dim hope that he’d come back—say he 
was wrong—give up the woman. He never 
really loved her. But Brock’s dead—six 
years now; nothing personal left for me in 
this damned dull world—except making 


thought I’d shoot myself the first day. But 
I had the boy. I turned all that—adoration 
to him. Every breath I drew was for Brock. 
I staggered back to a certain happiness. 
I was proud of him. Handsome fellow, win 
ning fellow, such a big upstanding fellow at 
sixteen, A bit uncertain, unreliable; I 
thought he’d outgrow that. We were play- 
mates. I trusted him. I'll never trust any- 
thing else that’s young. Youth means solid 
selfishness. Yes, always. Don’t argue, Dick; 
I’ve been through this mill; I know. 

“Brock kicked me out of his life; left me 
without a shred to hang to—of human affec- 
tion. You know how it was; telegraphed— 
telegraphed !—that he’d married this cheap 
person. Telegraphed! I wonder I didn’t drop 
in my tracks. It might have been better if 
it had killed me. No—then the she devil 
would have had my money. I’d have turned 
in my grave. I saw her once, you know—at 
his funeral. Loud, dissipated. Frankly 
hated me, but tried to get money—as her 
right! Her right! Brock was only twenty 
miles from Indian Hall, from his own home, 
when the motor crashed—twenty miles !— 
and hadn’t come near me. He used to be 
always wanting to be with me. Sometimes 
I can’t believe it happened. So out of draw- 
ing—my Brock.” 


Be always believed,” Latham put in 
quietly, “that Brock was on his way to 


Hale shook his head. “Not he. I hoped 
that at first; but she—or someone—would 
have said so.” 

“Wasn’t there a child?” 

Hale’s dreary gaze did not flicker from the 

paper knife. ‘I think she said so,” he an- 
swered without interest. “I let her speak 
hardly a dozen words. She some by saying she 
had a right to my money. I left about then.” 

“Brock’s child,” said Latham. 

“That woman’s child,” Hale corrected 
him. “TI want nothing to do with a child of 
hers and of—the man who kicked me out.” 
He roused himself. “Forgive me, Dick. I’m 
unloading my troubles on you. Do for- 
give me. Today I’m down. It’s”—he hesi- 
tated—“‘it’s Brock’s birthday.” 

“Fred, I came in to ask you for something,” 
Latham spoke, “and I want you to do it— 
for Brock’s birthday. For the old Brock who 
brought you joy for twenty-four years. For- 
get the rest. Be big minded. For- 
get yourself. Remember only the 





ing shoe and watching it twist with 
interest as he talked. ‘‘And so you 
see, Freddy, the gay old girl is going 
to hand over a cool five thousand 
for the veterans’ camp, and all be- 
cause I told her that her earrings 
matched the wicked green lights 
in her eyes. I’m a good little 
palaverer, Freddy; don’t you for- 
get it.” 


WON’T,” Hale growled un- 
smiling. “TI’ll remember, and 
look out for you.” 

Latham sobered suddenly. 
“Don’t get too liberal, old chap. 
I may want.to’ hold you up any 
minute. Lots of people need, 
bacily, the things your extra dol- 
lars could do. It’s a power, dol- 
lars.” He put the clouded amber 
top of his cane against his lips 
thoughtfully. “For years, Freddy, 
you were a prince of orktgge 
I (on’t make you out lately, old 

m:n, ll say frankly. You turned 
down the A. F. P.W. Why? I’m 
de dly impertinent, I know; but 
wc saved up*our allowances to- 
ge mi Yale for the community 
e tT won bolemens Freddy? 
Se if I can’t ent, W 
can? Rae I am going to hold 
you—heye” 





ships That (ome Flome 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


HEN my ship comes home! When 


V V my ship comes home! 


But shall I wait on shore 


And dream of when my ship comes home— 


White sail and flashing oar? 


I'm going to steer it home myself, 


Not wait on land without it; 


For no one’s ship comes drifting in 


Who only dreams about it! 


When my ship comes home! When my ship 


comes home! 


Myself I'll fill the hold— 


I'll know that when my ship comes home 


With white sails flashing bold, 


‘T will bring the things I wish. Our flag 


To ocean winds we ll fling it! 


For each one’s ship comes home at last 


If he helps Fate to bring it! 


boy you loved and the power you 
have to do good.” 

“What do you want?” 

“JT want your check for fifty 
thousand dollars for the drive for 
the Children’s Hospital.” 

“c Damn!”’ 

Hale’s head shot up, his eyes 
flashed, and_his fist made the table 
shake. ‘No! Damnation, no! No! 
Not fifty cents. I hate the human 
race, except for two or three old 
codgers like yourself, whom I can’t 
hate—even when you do a fool 
thing like asking money for charity. 
You know well enough I don’t 
give away money—to charity 
especially. I only throw it away. 
That’s my diversion, and it’s my 
money, It’s my best amusement 
to make ’em sweat to get it and 
then fool ’em. I haven’t given 
one cent since—since Brock died. 
And I detest children. Let ’em 
die, Let the race die out. It’s a 
failure. I'll not lift a finger to 
keep it going.” 


“¢*OD focgive you, Fred; you’re 
Grr m was on his 
feet. You don’t believe what 
you’re saying. You're not built 
that way. It’s a hideous lie to 
yourself. You’re more than a 
touch insane at this moment, 








\ lee at the door. 
‘Come.in,” growled Hale. 
(Creighton, Hale’s private secretary, stood 
re, and it did not need old acquaintance 
to see that he was agitated. “T’d like to go, 
Mr. Hale. ’'m—I’m home.” Creigh- 
ton blurted with = Taira Gomi lack of 
sua a and deference. 
Anything wrong, Creighton?”’ 
‘Yes.. Yes. My boy—he’s been hurt; 

I don’t know how much. Driving—driving 
his car, I—I’m going,” stammered C 

ton. “Collins will see-to- the paper for 


— 


money. Money!” He laughed. “What do - 


I want with more money?” 

Latham wasstilla moment. Then,“ You’ve 
had a hard row to hoe, Fred. But your 
money moment? 5 

“But nothing,” Hale flung at him. “I’ve 
been—twice—knocked on the head with an 
ax. You’re the only human I’ve ever spoken 
to about my wife. You know if I—adored 
her.” His voice was husky. “Thank God, 
she’s dead. You know what she did. I 


oa. 4nd acy what the papers 
saying ” 

Hale tinh “Of course I know. I like 
it. Don’t you suppose I enjoy spending a 

hundred thousand a a picture, and refusing 
a penny to charity? I like to see ’em stew, 
the bromide lot. y call mea miser. I like 
it, I tell you. I sent a twenty-five-thousand 
check today to the French Line I'll play 


tag with millions, as the , because 
it amuses me, but I’ll be ed if I'll be 
(Continued on Page 198) 
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Fairy grains 


with the lure of 
a confection 


ERE is the gayest and bright- 
est, the most enticing of all 
breakfast dishes. 


Crisp, toasty kernels of rice, 
steam exploded 8 times their nat- 
ural size, with every food cell 
broken to make digestion easy. 


The flavor is like nut-meats. 
Airy puffs that tempt the morning 
appetite. Yet with the energy value 
of whole grains, to supply the 
energy food elements you need to 
carry on the day. 


Today, order Quaker Puffed 
Rice of your grocer. It will prove 
a new delight. 


Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another 
cereal delight—grains of wheat 
exploded like Puffed Rice. Most 
folks get a package both of the 
Puffed Wheat andthe Puffed Rice. 
And thus supply variety. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are the famous invention of 
Professor Anderson, formerly of 
Columbia University. Foods shot 
from guns, grain foods thoroughly 
cooked. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat 
Quaker Puffed Rice 
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Passing the Torch 


(Continued from Page 197) 








cash prizes 


TOY 


NE NEW ways 0 “using 





philanthro} ic to a world that has knocked 
me into h 

Latham fixed eyes of burning indignation 
on the other. “Fred,” he said, ‘I’ve loved 
you forty years, and I don’t know how to 
stop orI would. I’m deeply—disgusted with 
you. Taking it out on a bunch of lame 


Already his sick mind regretted the effort of 
this interview. Yet there was something 
about the child oddly interesting. Hale sud- 


denly noticed that his face was colorless, and - 


that he swayed as he stood. “You may sit 
down.” 
It happened to be a rather high office chair 




























— babies! Shame on you! My only comfort is and the boy’s broken shoes, with a piece of 
) that you’re really a bit dotty, and not re- muddy leather hanging loose, dangled. His 
tid sponsible. You may be cured. IfI thought feet did not reach the floor. T 
i you had warped into this venomous machine Oo! 
Delicious-Instant of blind revenge, if I thought the man just WAS queer that those wretched shoes 
now talking was actually you, I’d —— with worn laces knotted to hold them, 5 
Latham’s voice faltered, and he stared at the those shoes that did not reach the floor, 
big figure, tense in its chair. He went on; should send discomfort into Hale. He turned Cc 
his tone broke a little. “God, Fred, even if his eyes from them. “Well,” he spoke again b 
you were lost to decency like that, I’d love sharply, “if you wish something of me, say d 
Housewives everywhere know G. you.” it. Money?” 
Washington ’s Coffee— how good Hale put out shaking fingers. ‘‘Don’t go The gray, serious, unwavering eyes of the b 
—how convenient it is. The back on me, Dick—don’t you go back on me, boy met his. E 
ff d pe oe gate Dick,” he begged. “I’m a drowning man, “No, sir,” he said with a slight lift of his O 
colice ready to drink when dis- and maybe you’re my straw.” head—and the man noticed that it was a a 
solved in hot water. The coffee “Heaven send you a better one,” Latham handsome head, set well back on the slender 
with the delicious flavor. spoke fervently. He covered the hand held _ shoulders, which gave it an air of pride—‘I a 
to him with both his own; he whirled about, don’t want any money, thank you. But b 
G. wonderful for 8 Coffee is and was gone. it’s about your money that I’ve come to see 
wonderful for pre — you.” 
desserts, ices we “ ALE sat on in the waning November “About my money? What have you to 
’ Le light, motionless, his face as hard as_ do with my money?” ft 11, 
other siaties cast iron and almost as gray. For ten, fifteen “Well, sir, I’ve come an awf’ly long way . ter a h 
By simply adding G.Washington’s minutes he did not stir; then a knock at the because there doesn’t seem to be anybody th n 
Coffee to other ingredients, a om ee ey % i me else to tell you, and you must be told that ere 1s no “ 
tain “Come,” he spoke mechanically, and drew you’re burying your talents.” v 
_govsee ne in p _ ae papers toward him and picked up his Hale was dumb with pen agers He economy to \ 
is ountain pen. stared at the boy, and the boy, undisturbed if 
. form ane no water 1s required. — camein. “Shall I switch onlights, by the savage stare, went Dh & chetad CO! yrypare WwW ith r 
ts use in desserts is simplicit sir?” “You know, sir, the parable of the talents ‘ 
ged “Yes.” He turned a glance to the window. in the Bible? How the horse-holder—I sup- the economy of d 
itself and results are certain. : : 
: He had not noticed the darkness. pose he kept a livery stable, sir; don’t you?— the best; g 
If you can make good cake, The clerk bustled a bit and stood hesi- how he was going off on a trip and he tele- 
esse tating. phoned for his hands. And he gave one of iid 
phe eo be seen ae “What is it, ins cH : ’em five talents—that’s pig a And and thus nuo 
“T’m sorry to trouble you, but—I’m un- another man he gave two talents, and W 
pice A ey = who pos certain what to do. There’s a child; he’s another one. And he told ’em-to look sharp indow Shade 
used G. ashington’s 4 very insistent.” and keep the shop going and make some 
fee prior to ya at 1 “A child,” Hale repeated. ‘‘What child? money while he was gone. You know that Rollers and 
1924. 2 Who’s with him?” parable, don’t you, sir? I think it was trust- Fabrics to com: 
“No one, Mr. Hale. A young boy about ing servants quite a lot myself; they’re such 
$1,000 in cash prizes for new G. twelve. Very shabby, sir. He says he’s an untrustable sort these days’—he shook are with 
Washington’ s Coffee recipes. walked from Wisconsin to see you.” his head wisely. ‘But he did it; the Bible P 
First prize is $500. No restric- “From Wisconsin—walked!” Some ca-  saysso. And the five-talent-man and the two- 
P price, some loneliness, an unreasoned tilt of talent-man did their darnedest, and made 


tions, no conditions. 


LIST OF PRIZES 
For G.Washington’s Coffee New Recipes 


For the best $500 torn clothes, hat in hand. He stepped for- holder, ‘ You’re a mean sort, and here’s your 

For the next best. . . 250 ward eagerly, but stopped. Morgan the money, and you can’t say a thing to me, for 

For the next best. . . 75 clerk closed the door quietly. The two were it’s as good as new and all what you gave me.’ Eetablished 1860 

For the next best... 50 pore ms inane 9. — ecw or ae didn’t Bo, sir; oe It was the man’s ROLLERS — SHADE FABRICS 
ressed plutocrat of sixty-eight, and the for- job to do something with that money, not to 

For the next best . : 25 lorn ph sr of a lad, in old coat, sizes Gey Sas : " \ steware HARTSHORN CO. 

For the 20 next best, $5 each, 100 too large, sagging about his bones, short One dangling foot in its muddy old boot 250 Fifth Ave.,New York 


Twenty-five prizes in all $1,000 


Contest Closes Dec. 31, 1924. 


All prizes will be paid on or before 
February 1st, 1925, and in event of tie 


the tortured gray matter of his brain decided 
Hale. ‘Send him in.” 

The boy stood in the doorway, a shabby 
thing indeed, a long-legged little figure in 


trousers torn at the knee, stockings mended 
grotesquely with light- 
colored thread. Hale’s 


money, and the horse-holder said ‘Good for 
you’ when he came back; but the man with 
one talent, he’d chucked his into the ground 
and buried it; and he said to the horse- 


hooked itself on the rung of the chair, and the 
boy leaned forward and 
lifted an emphatic finger 





eyes missed nothing; 
they saw also that the 
child’s face and hands 


at Hale. 
Hale gazed, amazed. 


for any prize offered, the full amount 3 : 
of vuth ptize will be awarded to tying — oa , ie og tim ras, that story, sir, 
contestants. no apology in his bear- that’s what’s 


The judges of the contest will be 
chosen from a selected list of man- 
agers and famous chefs of the leading 
hotels of New York City. 

Write recipe on one side of paper only. No 
letters can be answered concerning the con- 


. All recipes must be mailed on or before 
December 31, 






ing; he stood before this 
great personage with his 
head up as if he were, 
perhaps, a messenger 
come from a greater per- 
sonage. 

“Well ” said Hale. 








called a parable. That 
means a kind of story 
that means something 
else. And you see, sir, 
it is to say that when 
you have a thing that is 
val—valuable, you must 
do worthwhile things 
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» 1924, and to OOD afternoon, with it, and not just play Highe: 
oa. ee 7 A answered the va, it hs: wane, it bee especial 
y politely. ou’re bound to do g endorse 
a —.. “You want to seeme,” things with good money; all ages 
oO of Hale shot out, “about that’s what that parable Free 

H it, pry: aad or oat, oe pe is A the onsee — sir. the tit 
en who had not y grandmother ex- Dork a 

By fo y clearly defined state- plained it to me, you see, letter or 

8 a . ments to set forth were the very day before she ene a 
foe ee likely to quake when died, and as it was the The 

Hale flung his challenge last thing she and I Dept. 4 

+ ea Ra a in that vigorous tone. talked about, I’ve —- 





COUPON 


Enclosed find recipes for using G. Washington’s 
Coffee. 


Name 
Street and No 
City ‘ ___ State 




















The boy did not quake. 


ke with a grave courtesy, with no sign of 
shyness and with no sign of boldness. “I do 
want to see you. It’s important.” 
“State your business,” commanded Hale. 
“And do it briefly. My time’s valuable.” 


eee thought about it—oh, 


could see awf’ly plainly that you were bury- 
ing your talents. All the papers said you 
weren’t doing any good’”—the lad’s head 


(Continued on Page 199) 














“Kills Erm Dead 








G. Washi Coffee Refining Co. He walked across the floor quite deliberately quite a lot—since. I always read everything 
oc tony Foo Ave. aie York City, and stood four feet away. “Yes, sir,” he in the papers about you, pg of course, and I M( 
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PORCE-NAMEL 


There’s no end to the pleasure 
of working over and around a 
genuine Porce-Namel Kitchen 
Table. Take Model A with its 
convenient stool, roomy cup- 
board and partitioned cutlery 
drawer, spacious all-metal flour 
bin and bread and cake box. 
Everything for the preparation 
of the meal is within arm's 
reach. A heavy chopping block 
and non-warping kneading 
board are added features. 


22 Porce-Namel Models 
With Patented Laflat Top 


Model A is one of 22 Porce-Namel 
models, described in a handy booklet, 
“First Aids to First Class Cooking ™ 
which we will gladly send you. 
Model A isequipped with the patented 
Laflat porcelain top, 27 by 56 inches, 
reinforced to = buckle, bulge 
or warp. To locate the Rorce-Namel 
dealer in your city, write us. We'll 
gladly give you his name. 








MUTSCHLER BROS.CO. 


Nie Glas Box110 BODIED. 


New Methods in 
Child Training 


Nowforthe first timethereisascientific 
method in child training, founded on 
the principlethat confidence is the basis 
of control, This new system shows you 
how in your own home to correct the 
cause of disobedience, wilfulness, un- 
truthfulness and other dangerous hab- 
its which, if not properly remedied, 
lead to dire consequences. The trouble 
in most cases now is that children are 
punished or scolded for what they do. 
The new method removes the cause 
—mot by punishment or scolding but 
by confidence and codperation along 
lines which - 0 pega for 
any parent to instantly apply. 
Highest Endorsem This new system, which has been put into 
& f at ents theform of an illustrated Course prepared 
especially for the busy parent, is producing remarkable and immediate 
results for the thousands of parents in all parts of the world. It is also 
endorsed by educators. It covers 
all ages from cradle to eighteen years. 
“New Methods in 
F ree Book Child Training" is 
the title of a startling book which de- 
Scribes this new system and outlines the 
wo:k of the Parents Association, Send 
letter or postal today and the book will be 
sent free—but do it now as this announce- 
ment may never appear here again. 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 4410 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Passing the Torch 


(Continued from Page 198) 


moved regretfully from side to side—“ and it 
did seem too bad. I know how kind of—won- 
derful and clever you really are, and I hated 
to see you burying your talents. Because 
you’ve got five. It’s awf’ly bad to bury five. 
I knew there was nobody to tell you about 
it, and I thought prob’bly your grandmother 
was dead, so it was up to me to tell you. So 
I came.” 

Hale, out of depths of astonishment, found 
words. “Are you preaching a crusade to the 
financiers of this 
country?” he in- 
quired. The boy 
looked at him courte- 
ously; puzzled. “TI 
mean, have youmade 
it your business to 
go about to all the 
rich men of the land 
and tell them where 
to get off—that is, 
what you consider 
their duty?” 

“Qh, no!” For 





““What did you come here for?’ The man 
flung it out furiously. “My money?” 

Frederick Hope Hale, Second, took that as 
a seeking of information by one gentleman 
from another. He shook his head. “ Nope,” 
he responded. “TI didn’t think about that. 
I came like I said. It was up to me.” 


“A. TONSENSE,” said Halesharply. “‘Some- 
body sent you toget money. Who? Your 
mother?” The keen look searched the boy. 
*““Mother?”’ It 
was a tone of un- 
childlike sadness. 
The corner of his 
mouth trembled a 
little.. He shook his 
head. “No, sir. I 
haven’t seen mother 
in two years, not 
since grandmother 
died. She’s west, act- 
ing mother is, I 
think. She—well, 
you see”’—the lad 





the first time the boy 

smiled, and some- 

thing in the young smile hit Hale. He caught 
his breath. It was merely a flash of expres- 
sion, sweet, boyish, light-hearted. But how 
did this boy happen to smile that way? “Oh, 
no,” the boy assured him. “Of course not 
all the rich men. Only you. I’m responsible 
for you, you see.” He smiled again, and 
again his look bewildered, stabbed Hale. 


“T)ESPONSIBLE—for ——” Hale stam- 
mered. “‘What do you mean? What 
boy are you? What’s your name?” 
“Frederick Hope Hale, Second,” stated 
the boy simply. It had not occurred to him 
that the man did not know his name. 


There was silence in the big office. Fred-— 


erick Hope Hale’s eyes, narrowed to a line of 
gray light, scrutinized every line of Frederick 
Hope Hale, Second’s bony body, from the 
bronze hair and erect head, down through 
the no-color flannel shirt, and the too large 
coat drawn together over that dubious shirt 
and pinned carefully behind a lapel with a 
huge safety pin, which showed flamboyant; 
down over the shabby, shabby trousers to the 
pathetic darn in the old stockings, a boy’s 
idea of a darn. At last the keen, hard eyes 
rested on the one dangling foot, and its mate 
hooked by the heel to the chair rung, two 
feet in muddy old shoes open to the light. 
Brock’s boy. And Brock had named his boy 
for his father—for him. 

Some interior part of his anatomy ap- 
peared to Hale to be leaping into unexpected 
evidence, to be getting into the way of his 
breathing. The sensation was for a second 
wholly physical. For another second he felt 
edges going soft, as if he were, after all, made 
of wax, and a sudden great warmth had been 
directed to him. Brock’s boy—handsome, 
erect head; bronze hair; the smile, Brock’s 
familiar smile. Brock’s boy—cracked boots 
with mud unsuccessfully scraped away; an 
evident pitiful attempt to make himself pre- 
sentable; the stocking he had tried to darn; 
the safety pin showing aggressively what 
clumsy young fingers had worked to hide. 
The coat was sizes too big; somebody had 
given Brock’s boy an old coat out of charity. 

A tide of emotion was storming fiercely up 
through the man’s veins, and suddenly he 
was aware of it, and caught it, choked it as 
one might choke off the nozzle of a hose 
through which pours a stream of water fit to 
knock a man over. With an effort, a wrench 
of will he turned off the stream. Yes, Brock’s 
boy—and what had Brock done that his boy 
should be anything to Frederick Hope Hale? 
Moreover, this was the woman’s boy, the boy 
of the woman who had smashed his life. 


‘S YOU'RE Brock’s offspring?” He said 
it with a cold bitterness lost to the 
child. The child was not alive to subtleties 
of unkindness. His gray eyes with black 
rims around the irises, eyes much like those 
of the other, with a world of difference, met 
Hale’s hard gaze unemba : 

“Yes, sir,” he said; “that was my father’s 
name. But I was awi’ly young—I wasn’t 
but six—when he died. I don’t remember 
him much.” 


drew in his breath as 
if he were going to 
dive into deep water. ‘You see,” he ex- 
plained, ‘mother doesn’t like me. She—she 
says I’m so big I make her feel old, and—and 
she said she didn’t like the sort of boy I am 
anyway. She likes ’em funny and gay and 
playing a lot. I’m not funny, sir, and I’ve 
never had a good chance to play. I’ve lived 
with my grandmother since I was young, 
and there was work after school, because 
grandmother mostly was sick. I washed the 
dishes and did the housework. But grand- 
mother used to read to me evenings, and I 
liked that; and we’d go away out on a 
trolley and take our supper in the summer, 
and I just love the country. Don’t you, 
sir? It was nice; and I had a home when 
grandmother lived. She was awf'ly kind, 
and she wouldn’t let mother get me.” 

“Get” him! His mother. 

“But you didn’t play with the other boys?” 
asked the hard voice from the desk. 

Frederick Hope Hale, Second, did not 
notice that the voice was hard. “Oh, I 
couldn’t—not often.” He shook his head. 
“Too much to do. I sold papers. I was 
awf’ly busy.” 

“What sort of things did your grandmother 
read to you? Henty, I suppose. Magazine 
stories—Ladies’ Monthly and such?” 

“Well, no,” considered the boy. ‘We 
used to get books out of the liberry, and most 
of ’em seemed to turn out American histories. 
Once there was a story by a man named Mr. 
Walter Scott—Ivanhoe. But it wasn’t Mr. 
Scott; it was Sir Scott. A peach of a story— 
about knights and fighting and what-you- 
may-call-em—tournaments. You ought to 
read that book, sir. You’d enjoy it. And 
then of course there was the Bible—every 
single night. There’s some good fights in the 
Bible,” reflected the boy. ‘David, you 
know. He was a good scout. Stories, too, 
hunks of ’em. Some of ’em bully.” 

“That accounts for your serious diction,” 
remarked Hale. 


* UH?” inquired the boy. “I mean, 
what, sir?” But his face was swept 
with the pleasure of turning over and bring- 
ing into light the few bright-colored pages 
among his small, somber memories. “ Well, 
the Bible’s a fair book; not so good as Sir 
Scott, maybe, but it’s interesting. And good 
for the soul, grandmother said. And there 
was the life of Washington, and the story of 
the American Revolution we read, and ——” 
“Good Lord,” groaned Hale. “Your 
grandmother had odd tastes for the mother 
of your mother.” 

“Huh?” asked the boy again, and rambled 
on, “Did you ever read the life of Abraham 
Lincoln, sir? That’s fine. Wasn’t Lincoln a 
peach?” 

Hale straightened sharply in his chair. 
From away in the misty past, out of the 
shifting sands of nearly sixty years, an un- 
forgotten scene emerged as clear-cut as if it 
had happened last week. There had been, 
those years ago, a tall man in a large office 
room, a small, lonely boy who ied feet 
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from a chair and told his story. And the boy 
had looked out of honest gray eyes such as 
this boy’s; he had been sad, poor, alone and 
of a courage, as was this boy. 

Hale had nearly forgotten that scene. In 
the bitterness of late years he had nearly for- 
gotten; in casting up his accounts with life 
he had somehow made out that he owed life 
nothing but hate—and yet life had given him 
at the very start that day, and the fairy story 
which followed. Abraham Lincoln! Before 
his eyes, almost lifelike, almost real, rose a 
picture of the room in the White House and 
of those men in it who had taken his forlorn 
young fate and shaped it and started it among 
them to success and “honor. The dispatch 
bearer, Mr. Wing, dark and lithe with vivid 


._ brown eyes, who had come to him on the boat 


where he watched his dead father’s equip- 
ment, hungry and alone, who had “‘mothered 
him” and been good to him, and treated him 
as the Son of God might have treated a poor 
waif; then Lincoln, the towering personality 
which was yet always at the level of human- 
ity, whose great best was forever at the serv- 
ice of the poorest of mankind, Lincoln who 
had given time and strength from his stren- 
uous day to the bit of flotsam driven on his 
beach; then—his second father, Colbaith, 
the senator, who had taken him to his own 
home, made him his son, given him love and 
opportunity and a future which had blos- 
somed into a great career. 


A FLASH, as Hale’s inner vision saw the 
scene and the three men who had molded 
him he saw more—infinitely more. As 
sometimes happens to most of us, the black 
veil which had choked and darkened his 
days, the veil woven by his own hands, was 
rent in twain, and through the opening 
flowed light. There were trustworthy people 
on earth; it was as sure as living that these 
three men, Lincoln, Wing, Colbaith, were 
that. The world was in the main good, faith- 
ful. 

Scientists say that no atom of matter is 
ever lost, that the most infinitesimal goes 
through change after change into some other 
substance, carrying on its eternal work as a 
part, this atom also, of the universe. It is 
appalling to believe that no more does any 
breath of spirit go to waste, and that each 
act of each of us leaves its undying trail. The 
friendship we bring, the enmity we bring is 
never toend. If one is merely a bore, that 
takes the joy out of living. God forgive the 
bores! If one says “Good morning” cheer- 
fully, that makes for joy. The responsibility 
of it is hideous; lucky thai no one ever stops 
to realize such responsibilities, for they mul- 
tiply faster than armies of rabbits. 

And the good we do, that also, thank 
heaven, is not interred with our bones, for 
all of Shakspere. One great life leavens gen- 
erations. There are some alive who knew 
Lincoln; there are thousands influenced by 
lives which touched his; there are probably 
millions who have read his words and been 
better. 

“Wasn’t Lincoln a peach?” asked the boy, 
quite unconscious that fifty years before his 
birth his fate and his father’s and his grand- 
father’s had been shaped in a half hour wrung 
from Lincoln’s hard-pressed days. “ Wasn’t 
Lincoln a peach?” demanded the boy hap- 
pily; and the mere name stripped the husks 
of bitterness from Hale’s soul. The flame of 
the name left the soul bare to a stream of 
memory. Lincoln, a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief; who had known loss and 
disappointment and ingratitude and humili- 
ation; who had held fast to the love of 
humanity. Like a torrent of pelting, strong 
rain, stinging, cleansing, the memory of how 
Lincoln had faced his life and of how he, 
Hale, had shrunk from his, whipped the 
bare soul of Hale—in time. 


HROUGH the rent which Lincoln’s name 

tore in his misery, he saw his own affair 
set before him in simple terms. Brock, his 
beloved, had done wrong, but was yet Brock. 
With a stab of joy, it came to him that Brock 
was on the way to him when he was killed. 
He knew it. Why hadn’t he known it be- 
fore? It couldn’t be otherwise. The wife was 
a poor, twisted soul; he would forgive her; 
he would try to help her. What debt of 
honor could be more compelling than to hand 
down the lovingkindness of Lincoln which 
had directed his career? To pass the torch; 
to give, as his span in the race grew shorter, 
a flame into the hand of the next runner; the 
next runner—this lad, this darling lad! 


Passing the Torch 


(Continued from Page 199) 


Why, this lad was half Brock and half 
himself, and the Lord had sent a pious grand- 
mother to save him from his mother. And 
he was saved! Glory be, he was saved. It 
was as fine a bit of boy material as one would 
wish, needing only happiness to blossom into 
splendid manhood, just as Hale himself had 
needed such things that morning in the 
White House sixty years ago. This boy! 
Was it possible Hale was going to have some- 
thing to love again? 

The boy stood up. Hale noticed that he 
limped a little as he came toward him. 
““Good-by, sir,” he said, and held out his 
hand. 

Haledidnottakeit. ‘‘Whatdoyoumean?”’ 
he demanded, startled. ‘‘Good-by’—what 
do you mean?” 

“T’m going to start back to Wisconsin to- 
morrow. There’s a man said if I’d chop some 








wood for him tonight, he’d give me supper, 
and I could sleep in his garage. I mustn’t be 
late, you see. And I’m a little hungry; I 
didn’t —— And my shoes hurt, just a little. 
You'll remember about the talents, sir? I 
think you'll remember, because I walked, 
mostly, from Wisconsin to remind you. 
Good-by.” The puppy-big, bony young hand 
was out again. 

But Hale fastened on a word in the lad’s 
speech. “Hungry!” spoke Hale. ‘My 
God!” Then, “You didn’t have—lunch? 
Why didn’t you have lunch?” 

Brock smiled. “That’s nothing. I don’t 
need so awf’ly much to eat. I had two cups 
of coffee this morning. Awf’ly nice lady this 
side o’ Yonkers. She let me sleep in her 
garage; and this morning she gave me a cup 
of coffee, and when I drank it fast she said: 
‘Want another?’ Nice of her, wasn’t it? 
And a quarter for carfare. But I only used 
ten cents. I may need the rest, you see.” 

“Where did you get dinner last night— 
supper?” 

‘Oh, I had a hardtack left last night, and 
I ate it in the garage.” 


ALE put out one hand and pulled a 

chair close; with the other he shoved the 
boy into it. And he held to the boy’s hand. 
‘Listen, Frederick Hope Hale, Second,’ he 
said. “You belong to me.” 

The gray eyes regarded him inquiringly. 

Hale went on. “I haven’t any illusions,” 
he went on, as if he addressed, perhaps, 
Latham. ‘TI know the chances are that I’ll 
set my heart on you, and spend my strength 
on you, and focus my life on you, and that 
when you’re twenty-odd you'll kick me out 
of your scheme of things, and go your own 
damned way. I’m facing that.” 

The gray eyes lighted. ‘I don’t under- 
stand ’zactly what you’re talking about, sir; 
but J’d never kick you out—never,” he 
stated. 

And Hale, groping into the young person- 
ality, felt again trustworthiness: a trust- 
worthiness which he had never touched in 
Brock. ‘You wouldn’t?” asked Hale husk- 
ily. “Bless you for saying it, anyhow. Now 
look here.”’ The hand he held stirred a little, 
comfortably, in his clasp. The contact 
thrilled him. ‘Now, look here,’ he began 
again; “I’m lonely and you’re lonely, and 
we rightly belong to each other. I may bea 
fool; but I’m going to keep you. You’re 
going to be my boy, and if you grow up and 
knock out the bottom of things as it hap- 
pened once before—well, I’ll be due to die 
then, and I’ll have had you anyhow. I’m 
doing this, mind you, partly for your sake, 
and a whole lot for my own, but very 
much for the sake of a debt I’ve owed for 


sixty years to—Abraham Lincoln, to—to 
pass the torch.” 

The boy’s brows drew into a puzzled look. 
i yok S| ceommnlass said. And 
then, politely, “Is it a “ 

Hale threw back his head and shouted a 


laugh which made the demure clerks in the 


outer office lift their heads and stare. 

And the boy was on his feet again. “I 
mustn’t forget grandmother’s message. She 
said, over and over, I was to tell you when I 
saw you that my father was coming to see 
you when he was killed. Mother didn’t 
want you to know, but grandmother said you 
ought to.” The lad did not pause for the 
look in Hale’s face. He went on hurriedly: 
“T’ve to chop that wood for Mr. Ferris.’”’ 

“Have you Mr. Ferris’s address?” 


Ae of brown paper came out of the 
pocket of the large coat. “Three hun- 
dred and eighty-one East Hundred and 
Eighty-seventh Street. It’s about out in the 
country. I think I’ll have to spend five cents 
for carfare.”” He looked anxious. ; 

“My car’s downstairs,” stated Hale, 
watching the boy’s face. “TI’ll take you to 
Hundred and Eighty-seventh Street, and 
I'll explain that you’re dining with me to- 
night instead of chopping Mr..Ferris’s wood; 
that you’re sleeping in—in your father’s bed 
instead of in his garage.” 

The young face flashed with expression. 
“That would be bully,” he said heartily. 
“But I can’t. Nope. You see, he’s depend- 
ing on me to get the wood cho a 

Hale considered him. “ You'd better come; 
I'll give you—turkey and ice cream.” 

“Gosh!” The gray eyes blinked as if daz- 
zled, then stretched wide. He smacked his 
lips. “Oh, gee! But I said I’d come. I’ve 
to keep my word, you see.” __ 

Hale’s mouth set. “Now look here. I'll 
give Mr. Ferris—say, ten dollars, to find a 
man to do your work. How about that?” 

“Ten dollars! Oh, gosh! Oh, gee! That’s 
awf’ly ex—extravagant, sir.’ He shook his 
head. “Nothing doing. Mrs. Ferris’s count- 
ing on that wood for cooking tonight’s sup- 
per. I’ve got to hustle. Good-by. Thank 
you, sir.” 

“Damn,” exploded Hale. “ All right then, 
you young mule. You'll go in my car, and 
you'll chop the wood, and then you’ll come 
back and spend the night.” 

“Oh!” The boy jumped at the words. 
“Oh, gee! Ina bed? I’ll do that. That’ll 
be great! And I can start back to Wisconsin 
about six in the morning. What, sir?” 

Hale’s fist had come down thundering. 
“You won’t. You’ll chop your wood, you pig- 
headed, incorruptible young highbrow of a— 
of a quaint, blessed child.” The deep voice 
broke into a note half laugh and half sob. 
“You'll go out in my sedan and chop wood 
for some little clerk in the suburbs, because 
you’re a gentleman of your word. But you'll 
not go back to Wisconsin, now or ever. 
Understand that. You’re mine. I wouldn’t 
swap you now for all the Ford millions. Mil- 
lions!” He laughed harshly. “There isn’t 
any wealth or joy or honor on earth big 
enough to buy you from me now, you young 
rapscallion of a pious little prig. Do you 
know that?” 

“Huh?” The boy’s look was troubled. 
“T don’t just get you, sir. But I’ve sure 
gotter go back to Wisconsin—tomorrow or 
next day. Maybe I could stay till Thursday, if 
Ican earn money enough fora ticket to——” 


Hitt lifted the bony fingers to his cheek; 
held them there a second. “You little, 
starved, beloved scarecrow, listen. You are 
my child. Can’t ee get it? I’ll settle with 
your mother. I'll satisfy her. And you are 
to stay with me, boy—dear boy !—and have 
everything life can offer. You’re not to go 
back to Wisconsin ever. You’re mine.” 
Huskily he said it. 

Suddenly in the back of his collar a cold 
claw made him jump—chilly fingers; the 
boy had put an arm softly around his neck 
and had him firmly by the collar. Hale gazed 
up speechless. Heaven! Somebody his 
own. Love. Life. A door opened to eternity. 
Words like this were not formed in his dizzy, 
happy brain, but words like this were nearest 
to what swam there. 

And the boy spoke with his pretty delib- 
erateness of manner, his clear, low voice: 
“Gee! Id Jove to stay. I’d love to live with 
you. You’re splendider than I thought,” the 
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the pleasurable program announced: by Betty Wales. ov» 
Twelve numbers, in perfect harmony, as only Betty Wales 
can render them. Each number sounds a definite Parisian 
Style note. All are attuned perfectly to the requirements 
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woman who loves the melody of youth. «» Made in 
beautiful wool weaves, including hair line stripes, and 
pitched extremely low in the scale of prices. 
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These wonderful dresses, matchless in style and value, 
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boy said. “But, darn it, I can’t. Mr. 
Hotchkiss is saving the job.” 

“What?” Hale roared, but the chilly claw 
on the back of his neck did not stir. This boy 
did not frighten easily. ‘““‘What job? What 
are you talking about?” roared Hale. 

“Mr. Hotchkiss, the groceryman,” ex- 
plained the lad painstakingly; and Hale 
thrilled to feel the claw move and fingers pat- 
ting him gently on the shoulder. Patting 
him! “You see, Mr. Hotchkiss’s clerk left to 
go into the other shop, Dunham and Hick- 
ey’s, where they pay bigger wages. So Mr. 
Hotchkiss said I could try the place, and if I 
made good he’d give me half what Tom got, 
and I could sleep in the shop, and he’d feed 
me. It’s a pretty good chance for me, sir,” 
the boy spoke with pride, ‘and I’ll make 
good. And I told Mr. Hotchkiss I had to 
come here first; so he’s keeping the place 
till I get back. It’s awf’ly kind of him, you 
see, and I can’t disappoint him. Grand- 
mother said I must keep my word.” 

Hale opened his mouth to thunder again, 
and changed his mind. “Look here, boy— 
what the devil do they call you, anyhow?” 

“Grandmother called me Freddy.” 


“TOOK here, Freddy, I can fix this deal with 
Mr. Hotchkiss so he’ll be satisfied; so 
he’ll be delighted. I’ll keep you and send 
him a letter and a check for one thousand 
dollars. What would you say to that?” 

“‘One—thous—dol ——” The ends of the 
words died into gasps; the light-filled gray 
eyes were globes of incredulity. “Why— 
why, of course Mr. Hotchkiss would rather 
have all that money than me. I should say! 
And Jim Stanton’s crazy for the job; he 
could take Jim. But—but then how’d he 
know I hadn’t broken my word? I don’t see 
’zactly how I can disappoint Mr. Hotchkiss, 
sir. I’m afraid I gotter ——” 

“Listen,”’ Hale laughed. “What about my 
talents? You’re needed here to look after 
that, to see that I don’t bury them.” 

“Oh, you won’t now, sir.” The lad spoke 
confidently. ‘Not after you know. You’re 


‘ not that sort.” 


“Ves, Iam. Yes, I will bury them, if you 
don’t stay,”’ Hale argued. 

“But I’ve got to keep my word to Mr. 
Hotchkiss.” 

“Listen, then. You and I will go out to 
Wisconsin. I need a trip. And we'll put it 
to Mr. Hotchkiss which he’d rather have, 
you or the check fora thousand dollars. And 
if he takes the check, you'll 
come back with me. How’s 
that?” 

The boy considered. 
‘“Well,” he agreed at 
length, “if Mr. Hotchkiss 
says so, that would be all 
right. But,” he reflected, 
‘‘one — thousand — dol- 
lars!’’ He turned a quick 
glance down on the face 
which gazed up at him, the 
lined, stern face, aglow. 
He spoke anxiously, with a 
manner of protection. ‘‘Are 
you sure you can afford it?” 


ALE’S mouth shut like 

a vise. At sixty-eight 
one must not show 
doddering sentimen- 
tality “Well,” he re- 
turned, and his eyes 
gleamed, “if I economize on your clothesa bit, 
I think I can manage. Do you believe you 
could go without any new shoes this winter?” 

Freddy, moving in front of Hale, lifted up 
a lump of discolored and broken leather, 
and a smile shone. “No, sir,” said Freddy 
firmly. “ But’’—he cocked his head with a 
manner of grave independence which he 
had—“ you know! can earn those. Yes—and 
some clothes, I think. This coat is pretty 
warm.” He drew it about him appraisingly. 
“Mr. Hotchkiss gave me this coat. But if 
I’m going to be with a gentleman like you, 
I’ll need new clothes. I'll earn ’em. I’m 
used to taking care of myself.” 

Hale spoke uncertainly. ‘‘ Your job’s going 
to change, young person,”’ he spoke. ‘From 
now on you’re not to take care of yourself. 
You’re to—take care of me. Understand?” 


















Slowly, as if a strong, irresistible engine 


were tied to him, the lad, wondering, felt him- 


self pulled around the corner of the stuffed 
chair, and then, to his amazement, in a flash 
he, the tall twelve-year-old, was swept into 
powerful arms and crushed deep into wide 
shoulders. His face scratched on a tweed 
surface; he heard something somewhere 
thumping, and he thought it was a heart; 
with that, without volition it seemed, his 
shabby, old coat sleeve flew up and drew 
tight around the grizzled big head. Oh! He 
hadn’t minded being tired and hungry and 
footsore and lonely till this minute. But this 
minute the high courage, which had never 
before hesitated, broke under happiness. It 
was so good—to have somebody—one’s 
own—who cared. It was good not to have to 
plan—about supper—and a place to sleep. 
A warm, kind world, and a right to a corner 
init. To belong to splendid Frederick Hope 
Hale—always, all his little life a distant star 
of glory. Behold, Freddy the waif, the sleeper 
in garages, held tight in the great arms! 
He was an exhausted and faint little shabby 
boy; and he so let himself go in the joy of 
that overwhelming embrace that for a 
minute, two minutes, he was close to uncon- 
sciousness. The huge office was very quiet; 
the two figures did not stir; the boy’s thin 
legs stuck out, and a bit of loose leather, stiff 
with mud, lay across the man’s polished rus- 
set shoe. There was nothing in the world but 
that embrace and the joy in which it folded 


em. 

The clock ticked. Measured voices in the 
outer office spoke and were silent; common- 
place and routine, and within a few feet this 
drama. The clock ticked. 

Suddenly the boy shot up straight. “By 
gosh,” he cried, ‘the wood!” 


F. igas Hale laughed and laughed. “By 
gosh!” he repeated happily. “Now 
we've got to hustle. Butit’sa big car, Freddy, 
your and my sedan; and Jarvis will be tickled 
to let. it out for one hundred and eighty- 
seventh street. We’ll make it. I’ll chop wood 
too, if necessary. But you'll have to let me 
telephone one message first.” 

He had the receiver off. “Get me Mr. 
Latham. Hurry.” The receiver to his ear, 
he stood staring at the boy, and the boy 
controlled his impatience. “Yes. . . . This 


you, Dick? . You may count on that 
fifty thousand you need. ... What?... 
Yes. . . . Oh, that’sallright. Glad to do 


a ee: Cee 
What’s happened?”  Si- 
lence while one could count 
five. ‘‘Well, something 
has happened.” His voice 
hesitated; then came in 
short flights of words. “A 
child. Abraham Lincoln. 
Passing the torch. Com- 
mon honesty, you see, to— 
pass the torch.” A pause. 
Hale again, furiously: 
“Don’t understand? Al- 
mighty slow, J think you 
are! . . . Lost my grip. 
The hell you say! You’re 
mad yourself. But listen, 
Dick—could you stop in 
tonight on your way to the 
club? I want to in- 
troduce to you my 
grandson, Frederick 
Hope Hale, Second; 
. . . Yes, I think you’ll 
Hale chuckled. “It doesn’t 


Brock’s son. 
like him.” 

matter one damn how it happened. It’s so. 
You’ll understand when you see—my boy.” 


He HUNG up the receiver and whirled 
like a lad to the lad. “Look here, 
Freddy, don’t you keep me waiting any 
longer. I won’t stand for it. Hustle, you 
young devil, hustle. You and I have got to 
chop wood for Mr. Ferris.” 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The incident which opens 
this story is almost exact fact, and is built closely 
after the written account of the Reverend Henry E. 
Wing, once a young dispatch bearer of the North- 
ern army, who knew Lincoln. He is now living in 
West Redding, Connecticut, and has read and ap- 


proved the story. 
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The Work It Saves! 


Removing 
Keeping 


Picking up lint and litter. 
crumbs and tracked-in dirt. 
rugs clean. 

So handy, too. Ready for instant use 
a dozen times a day. Its cheerful help 
never fails. 

The Bissell is an important member of 
every . One that serves faith- 
fully for many years. saves work 
for you and wear for the carpets. 
Bissell’s marvelous efficiency is due to 
its mechanical perfection. famous 
Cyco Ball Bearings make it the quick- 
est, easiest, longest-lasting sweeper for 
daily use. 


housefurnish: 


ishing stores everywhere 
$5.00 or $6.00, and Toy Bissells for the children, 
at 25c and up, depending upon style and locality. 


BISSELL 


Carpet Sweeper 














lr MAKES 
the present fashion 
in hairdressing possible 


OST women’s hair is naturally 

too fluffy or too “stringy” to be 

worn severely smooth. Yet today most 
women wear their hair that way. 

Stacomb makes this new fashion pos- 

sible to everyone, however “difficult” 

her hair may be. In jars and tubes, at 





























the worlds most 


perfectly formed 
woman c—~__ 


Annette Kellermann’s 
Own Story 


When I was a child I 
was so deformed as to be 
practically a cripple. I 
was bow-legged to an ex- 
treme degree; I could 
neither stand nor walk without 
iron braces. For nearly two 
years I had to fight against con- 
sumption. No one ever dreamed 
that some day I would become 
famous for the perfect propor- 
tions of my figure. No one 
ever thought I would become 
the champion woman swimmer 
of the world. No one ever dared 
to guess that I would be some 
day starred in great feature 
films. Yet that is exactly what 
has happened. 








































My experience certainly shows 
that no woman need be discour- 
aged with her figure, her health, or 
her complexion. The truth is, 
tens of thousands of tired, sickly, 
overweight or underweight women 
have already proved that a per- 
fect figure and radiant healt 
can be acquired in only 1 
minutes a day, through the same 
methods as I myself used. These 
startling, yet simple methods 
can now be used 
home. 

1 invite any woman who is in- 

write to me. I will 
gladly tell F hoe how I can prove to 
you in 10 days that you can learn 
to acquire the body beautiful, how 
to make your complexion rosy from the inside instead of 
from the outside, how to freshen and brighten and clarify a 
muddy, sallow, blemished face, how to stand and walk 
racefully, how to add or remove weight at any part of the 
foay; hips, bust, neck, arms, shoulders, chin, limbs, waist, 
abdomen; how to be full of health, strength, and quacey so 
that you can enjoy life to the utmost; how to be free from 
colds and many other ailments due to physical inefficiency; 
in short, how to acquire perfect womanhood. 


your own 

















































Just mail the coupon below or write a letter for my free 
book ‘“‘ The Body Beautiful.”’ I will also explain about my 
special Demonstration Offer. Mail the coupon now, before 
my present supply of free books is exhausted. Address, 
Annette Kellermann, Dept. 2810, 225 W. 39th St., N.Y.C. 


Annette Kellermann, Dept. 2810, 225 W. 3%h St., N. Y. C. 
Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of cost, your 
new book “The Body Beautiful.” I am particularly interested in 
( Reducing Weight. [] Body Building. 











Name 

Kindly Print Name and Address 
Address 
City. . State 


















RUGS 


Save Money— Buy 
Direct from FACTORY 


WRITE for our 50th Anniversary De Luxe book in 
colors, Rugs and Home Decoration. Free. Amer- 
ica’s finest display of Wilton, Chenille, Velvet, 
Axminster, Brussels rugs, beautifully illustrated in 
rooms arranged by lead decorators. The rich, new 
shades and patterns will delight you. Persian, Turk- 
ish, Chinese, Japanese, soft all-over designs, harmo- 
nious one- and two-toned effects. Modern adap- 
tations of rare old masterpieces. 
NEW LOW PRICES. Rugs for every need, ANY 
SIZE. Carpeting for rooms, halls, stairs. Olson 
Rugs are made from only the finest mew wool. By 
buying direct from the great Olson Mills you get a 
luxurious long-wearing rug at a substantial saving. 
FREE TRIAL. With each rug you also get an iron- 
clad guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 


i FREE. Book on Rugs and Decorating 
Write for the book that is saving 

millions of dollars for home lovers. 

America’s Largest and Oldest Rug and Carpet 

Mills Dealing Direct with the Home 


OLSON RUG MILLS 































STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
ev to outfit babies and 
children ee ¢ ary Also nur- 
sery furniture. ices very low. 
Money back if not satisfied. Style 
Book sent FREE. Write TODAY. 
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(Continued from Page 20) 


fact that the nurse, in whose arms my then 
one-year-old son reclined, was what is known 
in this country as a good-looker. Well, let 
that pass; at best it is'no more than an aside. 

A few days ago, having failed to excite 
interest in myself by any other means, I 
hauled out the snapshot of my small sons 
and passed it round the company. The effect 
was electrifying. Ladies who a moment 
before had been directing my thoughts on 
every subject under the sun with the re- 
lentless authority of a traffic cop became 
instantly transformed from politicians into 
mothers. I have never seen so rapid 
a flight from the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to the nursery floor. Voices 
softened, faces altered, hands 
with extended and wagging 
forefingers relaxed and re- 
formed and cupped them- 
selves as though they 
were supporting tiny 
but precious burdens. 
The fierce white beams 
of intellectual illumina- 
tion which had been 
sweeping me from top 
to toe were switched off 
at the main and I found 
myself in a kind of mel- 
low darkness faintly lit by 
the flicker of a night light. 

Not the least astonishing 
feature of the affair was that 
one or two of the younger 
women present, almost girls and 
of the kind I should at a guess have 
surmised would have had no more use for a 
baby than to leave it on a doorstep, were 
loudest in their praise and softest in their 
croons. 

This little incident proved to me better 
than words could have proved the marvelous 
sway the mother idea exercises over the 
women of America. If there were such an 
institution as an Examining Board of Na- 
tional Virtues the United States might well 
look to be awarded 100 per cent marks for 
her mothers. 

I have found and profited by the discovery 
that mere mention of the word children would 
extricate me from any conversational diffi- 
culty. Many a time this knowledge has 
proved my salvation, for the women of 
America are terrific—I had almost said unre- 
mitting—talkers. 

They can give any man three-quarters in 
a mile and beat him by four hundred yards. 
Their minds run very fast and their tongues 
even faster. He isa brave and nimble fellow 
who can force an entry for his views through 
that solid wall of words. 

“Conversational Juggernauts.” The defi- 
nition is not mine, hence the quotation marks; 
but I would add in parenthesis that even if 
it were mine I should put it in quotes to be 
on the safe side. 


The G. H. Q, of Feminine Rule 


MERICAN husbands in their domestic 
surroundings do not seem either conscious 
or resentful of their wives’ domination in this 
matter of talk. I have remarked them, times 
without number, silently wrapped in a sort of 
bland and amiable oblivion. They do not 
even put up a fight for the rights of free 
speech. They sit and are silent. They are 
not supposed to talk, and they don’t talk. 
Every once in a while they may be heard 
clearing the throat as a kind of preliminary 
to a remark that is never made. Outside 
they talk plentifully and well, but within the 
four walls of home they say nothing. 

I do not suggest that husbands are treated 
badly in this respect, or other than they may 
wish to be treated. I am fairly sure that 
women know what is best for their men. But 
I do contend .that through this process of 
enforced silence, the American wife contrives 
to detract considerably from the importance 
of her husband. However statuesque and 
impressive he may a) in the world of 
affairs, he is instantly hauled off the plinth 
when he gets home at night. I have seen 
very big men diminish so rapidly in the 
presence of their wives that I had almost 
thought I was regarding them through the 
wrong end of a telescope. 












Every right-minded person knows that 
there is no real superiority or inferiority be- 
tween the sexes. One is as good as the other; 
‘but that is not to say that the other is better 
than the one. Surely equality is an admi- 
rable basis of partnership. Certainly it is one 
I would have expected to find flourishing in a 
nation which boasts a statue of Liberty at 
the mouth of its principal harbor. But I 
found nothing of the kind. The home, as I 
saw it—as I saw many—is the G. H. Q. of an 
absolute feminine rule, a little Russia of pre- 
war days, where at a moment’s notice a man 

may be subjected to the severest 

domestic penalties if he infringes 

any of the edicts established 
for his government. 

This condition struck me as 
doubly surprising, having 

regard to the forceful 
character of American 
men, and the fact that 
in any reference to their 
husbands American 
wives speak in terms 
of such sublime rever- 
ence as to inspire the 
belief that the man in 
question is either a 
bishop or is dead and 
among the angels. I have 
seldom heard a husband 
spoken of naturally. There 
is a kind of fixed tone of voice 
which the mention of his name 
inspires. And what a beautiful 
and low register of voice it is that 
these wives can and do command at an in- 
stant’s notice! A lovely sound, pregnant 
and vibrant with sweetness and affection— 
to hear it in connection’with a man before 
meeting him is to breed disappointment and 
surprise that he does not make his entrance 
on a pair of wings. 


This Business of Appearances 


IS something of a shock when eventually 

he shows up, looking like anybody else. It 

is a further shock when, a moment after ar- 

rival, he is dispatched on errands and duties 

of a tiresome and even menial kind. The 

hero of an hour before is shorn of the glory in 

which words had arrayed him, and the hand 

that does the shearing is the hand which 
pinned on the golden fleece. 

Several women with whom I have dis- 
cussed this strange contradiction assured me 
that husbands vastly prefer to be bullied and 
ordered about and talked down. It makes 
them feel they are being looked after; it 
provides them with the sense of coming under 
a protecting influence, which, as everyone 
knows, is something that a man never loses 
the taste for. This may well be true, for, past 
a doubt, in the intervals between scoldings 
and directions the husband has many com- 
pensations. He is marvelously looked after, 
as also are his children. He is given delicious 
things to eat, things which have been cooked 
by his wife herself—for every American 
woman has a genius for cooking. He is 
brushed and smartened and cosseted and 
buttoned up and dispatched to his work with 
instructions what he is to do, or not to do, 
and he is closely questioned on his return as 
to whether he has faithfully observed what 
he has been told. All this is for his good, and 
he knows it. Also he knows that he must 
work hard and get on, so that he may be able 
to offer to the wife, who does so much for 
him, the proper means of making an ascent 
up the social ladder. 

But let us not suppose that he himself is a 
personality; that is his wife’s province, and 
she will share it with no one. And let him 
not look for tributes of praise or high honors 
for the successes he may have achieved. 
That is not in the contract. He is expected 
to be successful; and he will hear all about it 
if he is not. 

In England it is very hard to estimate the 
financial status of anyone from external evi- 
dence. The width of our frontage does not 
increase in ratio to the extent of our bank- 
ing accounts. Some of the very richest are 
hidden away in the dusty upper stories of 


(Continued on Page 205) 
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OAT FLAKES 


Cook 3 minutes only 
—no more—no less. 


A Distinctive Product. 
A Matchless Flavor. 
A Package for a Dime 


(except in Far West) 
Do you like Wheat? 
Then buy— 
3 Minute Wheat Flakes 


THREE MINUTE CEREALS CO. 


The Coro Mills Company, Prop. 
¥& Cedar Rapids, lowa ae 
























COLOR IT NEW WITH 


“DIAMOND DYES” 





Beautiful home dye- 
ing and tinting is guar- 
anteed with Diamond 
Dyes. Just dip in cold 
water to tint soft, deli- 
cate shades, or boil to 
dye rich, permanent 
colors. Each 15-cent 
package contains direc- 
tions so simple any 
woman can dye or tint 
lingerie, silks, ribbons, 
skirts, waists, dresses, 
coats, stockings, sweaters, draperies, cov 
erings, hangings, everything new. 





Buy “ Diamond Dyes” —noother kind— 
and tell your druggist whether the material 


you wish to color is wool or silk, or whethe 
it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 
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Saves Mother’s Strength 
Two Articles Combined in One Low Cost 


Used many times each day for bathing, chang- 

and dressing baby. Canvas table with 
toilet kets folds back out of way to usc 
tub. other sits or stands in comfort. Baby 
safe from slips and hard surfaces. 





Two sizes—one 31” hich, 
the other 36” high, fold ‘o 
6” when not in use. For 
F sale by all good departmen! 
stores and specialty shops. 
Write for descriptive folders 
and prices. 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
431 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Also Makers of the Famous 
Kiddie-Koop 
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SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


All Your Friends Use Them 


Make your Christmas money. E ‘ 
sively; best value in design, quality, and price. Custome' 
name ted or ved. Good ccenmiesion 
needed. Write for selling outfit and particulars at once. 

considered after Nov. 20, or outside of U. S. 


re 
KNIGHT & CO. Box H-76 


. No mone 


ved cards exclu- 
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Riverton, N. J. 
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tae KIDDIE-K99P The Economical 


Bassinet-Crib-Playpen 
Three Uses at Cost 


Junior 47 inch without 
cover $20.25. Drop Side with 
screen cover $23.25.( Freight Extr 


ai Kippie-KOOe 
modern GRI 
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Smart Coats and Dresses 
at moderate prices. 


Write today for Miss Manhattan's Fashion 
Book, showing all the latest Winter styles—I'll 
also tell you where to see my smart creations. 


Mis Mlanhailte 





of One Article 
No nursery necessity 
is as economical as a 
Kiddie-Koop. Three- 
in-one value priced re- 
markably low within 
the reach of every 
pocket-book. 


Four Sizes 
Juniors40” and 47 inch 
and Models G, 42” and 
52 inch. All fold 7” to 
8 inches wide without 
removing springs or 
mattress. Easily 
moved upstairs or 
down, indoors and out. 
Two finishes, white or 
ivory. 

Write for free literature. 
If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, ask us for prices. 
E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co., 
431 Central Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(Look for this name-plate 

on Kiddie-Koop.) 


Bassinet 
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The patented Ta-Bed is both a superb mahogany or wal- 
nut finished Library Table and a full lengt 

d combined—a wonderful saver of space and money. 
bsolutely guaranteed. On 
easy terms from our dealers. Write for special offer. 


TA-BED CORP.,316 Amer. Furn. Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


Saves rent of one room. 








luxurious 





Wedding 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1082 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, jacteding f=0 
sets of i's bo $3.50. 100 

ing Cards, samples. 


Write for 
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Bloomsbury apartment houses. Our grada- 
tions of wealth are not clearly marked. It is 
different in this pesyes A and, rightly or 
wrongly, I attribute difference to the 
progressive tendencies of the women. They 
will not allow a man to hide his dollars under 
a bushel. The articles of success are marked 
in clear prices; an increased income carries 
with it the obligation to throw out a wing on 
the old establishment, or, better still, to build 
a newer and larger house farther up the hill. 
The men cohen A would 

not bother about this busi- 
ness of appearances; it 
therefore becomes the duty 
of the women. 

I could not at first un- 
derstand why I was daily 
coming into contact. with 
so many women who a 
peared to be freshly 
equipped with accurate in- 
formation on every subject 
under the sun. I use the 
term - “freshly equipped,”’ 
because there was nothi 
in the way they talked 
suggestive of ancient learn- ; 
ing painfully acquired at mother’s knee. 
ether ne moses omg. <n 
iterature, hygiene, t you will, the 
hallmark of freshness was s upon it. 
What they said was browned and crisped and 
hot from the griddle. A chance remark, and 
behold, the shell of a new-laid egg was cracked 
and the contents ready for discussion ! 

To a person of almost abysmal ignorance, 
this startling display of expert knowledge 
was painfully disconcerting. I never knew 
where it would come from, or what it would 
be about. The only thing of which I was dis- 
tressingly certain was that, no matter what 
I might elect to talk about, there would be a 
woman present who would know more about 
it than I could pretend to know. It was not 
until I had been in the country some little 
while that I discovered what was at the back 
and in front of all this erudition. It was not 
until a misguided but very plausible and 
kind individual wanted to sign me on for a 
lecture tour through the United States that I 
was in a position to grapple with the mystery 
on terms of understanding. The explanation, 
then, was clear enough: By their own will 
and deed the women of America have elected 
to remain at school. They are not satisfied 
with the education of childhood’s days; they 
yearn for more and still more. And when a 
woman yearns for a thing she always gets it. 
So into the breach steps the lecturer, and 
daily forges from a thousand platforms 
weapons that women may use to bludgeon 
the ignorant into insensibility. 


What Makes the Silent Husband 


T THE risk of unpopularity let me say, 
here and now, that I am all against this 
system of intensive culture. I regard it as 
a cruel and unfair advantage for women to 
take over men. From infancy we have all 
been reared in the belief that a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing. Witness, then, 
how much more dangerous a lot of knowledge 
must be. Besides, the arrangement is not 
equitable. It is not right that while a man 
is engaged harvesting the dollars, his wife 


should be busy assimilating horrid learning: 


to knock him flat with when he gets home at 
night. It is perfectly clear that, so long as 
this continues, men will never stand a chance. 
A woman’s inventiveness alone, without the 
aid of artificial stimulants, is usually enough 
to floor the majority of men. ey er with 
a battery of freshly acquired bits of wisdom, 
she becomes impregnable. 

Reading of many books will never produce 
the same reactions as attending a series of 
lectures. Women are assimilative ‘and re- 
ceptive; they are natural mimics; they have 
a ready grasp of the ingredients that com- 
bine to produce a collective effect. A woman 
may tell you what she has read in a book, and 
= may still escape unharmed. What ‘she 

learned from the lecture platform is a 
very different matter. It may well be that 
that lecturer was a person of t individ- 
uality and rhetorical skill. He may have 
possessed fine gifts of gesture and of oratory. 





His voice was capable of moving an audience 
to emotional heights and ig Not only 
pig Sragsrsct aa 9 Po : sas glo 
in memory o —yes, 
ves. 

full of fire and emotion willkthey be, equally 
gifted in the matter of gesture. There is a 
platform awaiting them on their own hearth- 
stones, and presently there shall be 
another silent husband in the home. 

Abolish the lecturer, say 
I, and let us have no more 
of learning than shall make 
us kind. 

I seem to hear the snap- 
ping of many fingers in my 
ears, a sound that usually 
sets a man fumbling in his 
ticket pocket for his over- 
coat and hat check. 

I cannot, however, bring 
myself to be put to flight 
as easily as all that, espe- 
cially with a knowledge of 
a 99.9 per cent of failure to 
put down what I have set 
out to express. 

An article is a cold and uncharitable me- 
dium for expression. It lacks the pulse of 
life. It is a profitless foreshore, with a loose 
foothold, swept by breezes of cheap cynicism. 

There is no more delightful subject to 
write about than woman, but “women” is 
impossible, unmanageable. If my heroine 
had had a name, a different story might have 
been told. Had she been called Hester or 
Margery or Anne, or if she were one of those 
beautiful old ladies with concrete hair and 
exquisite manners, there is no limit to the 
praises and blames, faults, favors and en- 
chantments I might have attached to her. 
You cannot make a heroine, or a villainess 
either, out of a mass. I like to think of 
women as separate persons, getting ac- 
quainted with them, loving them, or being 
angry with them as I write. 


Hester, Margery and Anne 


WOULD like to tell about Hester, who is 

the most marvelous hostess in the world, 
one of a thousand Hesters, all marvelous 
hostesses, who irradiate a warmth and a 
homyness that shall not be compared. 

Or about Margery, who just now is an 
awful little vamp, but who in the fullness 
of time will outgrow being a vamp and 
may well be seen as the wife of some regular 
fellow, bending tenderly over a cot, instead 
of, as now, aiming an empty glass at a 
cocktail shaker. Margery is but one of a 
regiment of Margeries who drink too much, 
dance too much, and generally conduct them- 
selves like the most impossible characters in 
the most improbable films. 

Or about Anne, who performs miracles on 
a typewriter or with the hearts of men. 

Or about the beautiful old lady with the 
concrete hair, who is so adorable that her 
husband still looks on her as his bride, still 
fusses round her with offers of shawls or 
protective measures to keep her out of 
drafts. Wonderful old lady! She has 
discovered the secret of making chivalry en- 
dure forever. 

Orabout—or about But there is no end 
to it; or if there is an end, it all comes back 
to the infinite range of individuality of which 
American women are capable. 

And the most individual characteristic of 
all is their quality of frankness. In all her 
variants the American woman is open and 
aboveboard., She states her case. She is 
nothing if not absolute. She does not pre- 
tend to be other than she is. 

Ve I A rather good—first, 
slidoull ird class or steerage, she stands in 
her true colors. And though those colors 
may reveal a few astigmatical stripes, there 
are plenty of stars as well. 

e American woman is a moving force, 
live, active, and on the advance. I have seen 
in her gv Dy every qualification except 
repose. Perhaps she possesses repose as well; 
but, if so, it is the repose of a traveler who is 

ining on the comfortable cushions of a 
Limited Express which is eating up the 
tracks at seventy miles an hour. 





Can You Earn 


 @Home 


a new Car 
- and save 
$9000 allin 
2% years? 


Kemmerly did 
bY selling 
Fuller Brushes 


J. F. Kemmerly, of Illinois, was 
18 years old when he joined Fuller. 
His earnings before had not been 
enough to support him in even or- 
dinary comfort. 

In 2% years, Kemmerly has built a 


home, bought a newcar, and saved $2,000 
—all from his earnings as a Fuller Man. 


Why don’t you follow 


Kemmerly’s example? 

You can make money from the 

start, get a th business training — 

and be sure of a limited only by 
_your own e 


Fuller Brushes are used and approved 
by over 10,000,000 American women — 
and our national advertising 
all over the land to the service t by 
the Fuller Man. 


Write For Book—Now 


Send for “Out of the Rut,” the book- 
let that will show you the way to financial 
comfort and a happy life. Write to the 
Fuller Brush Co., 1057 Windsor Ave., 
Hartford, Conn., or in touch with the 
nearest of our 230 branch offices. (For 
nearest address, see your telephone book.) 


Look for our page advertisement on page 42 


© ene o, @. 60, 




































a Should be a | 
| x) healthy, bape | 
growing baby if 


iF «© 


: ae? it has loving care, 
“ proper food and 
a comfortable clothing. 


New 64-page catalog of 
baby goods sent free 
Describes and illustrates baby and maternity goods of every 
kind. Shows 24 styles of white embroidered flannels, in- 
fants’ complete outfits, separate articles, rubber 
baby baskets, hundreds of necessary articles for mother 
and the baby. Sneggestions and information on care and 
feeding of the baby of practical value to the expectazit 
mother. Copy sent free on request. 








FREE Sample Case 
contains samples of the famous 
NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 
sold by us exclusively, the softest, smoothest baby flannels 
known; samples of baby white goods, dimities, long cloth, 
nainsook, batiste, antiseptic diaper cloth, rubber sheeting, etc. 
17 Modern Paper Patterns 25c 

i Complete set of 17 patterns for baby’s first wardrobe, in- 
} cluding 9 patterns usually sold at 25¢ each. 


| THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
ij} Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 











You can make 
this dress 
in an hour! 


17 New Designs 
Only 25c for All 


Amazingly simple new ‘plan by 
which you can cut out and make 
a lovely dress complete in 60 
minutes. No pattern required. 
Step-by-step, plain-as-day direc- 
tions and charts for making not 
merely one, but 17 different ‘‘One 
Hour Dresses.” All in handsome 
book which will be sent post-paid 
for only 25c. 


FOMANS INSTITUTE 
Dept. K, » Pa. 
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Stout Women 


Dress 
Fashionably 
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THE. Laine evant Style Book 
is just for stout women. 
With aid of this book, women 


who wear size 38 or larger can now 
dress alr eae and look slender. 


: Style Book FREE 
This Style Book will be sent to you 
FREE. Eighty-eight pages picturing 
latest styles, just for stout women. 
t FREE. Write for it TODAY. 


rant 
NEW YORK 


ITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


Me Chefs flavoring 
for home cooking 


38% t 
Street at 

























Meatless Gravy 


Rich! Quickly made with Kitchen 
Bouquet, this way: 
1 tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet; 1 small 
onion, 1 small carrot; 2 tablespoons 

butter; 1 bouillon cube; 1 cup 

boiling water; salt and pepper. 
Cut onion and carrot into thin slices and 
brown in the butter. Dissolve bouillon 
cube in boiling water, add to vegetables 
and simmer for five minutes. Strain, add 
Kitchen Bouquet and seasonings and use 
whenever a thin gravy is quickly needed. 
If desired thick add one tablespoon flour to 
browned vegetable and stir a minute over 
the fire, then continue as directed. 

Sold by all leading grocers. If 
your grocer can’t supply you send 
10c for generous sample. 


Booklet with new recipes, sent free 


KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 


BECOME A NURSE 


Prepare by our home-prac- 
tice method. 

For practical nurses and be- 
ginners. 

Double your earnin: - 
uates earn $30 to a week. 


Two months’ trial, tuéfion re- 
Sunded if rey Write to- 
day for catalog and specimen 
pages. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
ments, hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
‘field; fine li quick advancement.’ Our methods 
endorsed b om lachoudicavorr dlekee: Write for FREE 
BOOK, Big < portunity.”” LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOO! oom C-597, Washington, D. 
Representative in Every Comae 
Can earn in excess of $100.00 weekly handling nation- 


yal eect Xmas ected be in almost universal de- 
nal business and society people. 


prea atm Co., 1812 Se. Crawford Ave., Chicago 





























“I ENJOYED SHOPPING FOR THE DRESS I WORE THAT EVENING, 
BUT I COULD NOT HAVE BOUGHT IT IF IT HAD NOT BEEN FOR 
GIRLS’ CLUB DOLLARS” 


Are You Worried About Money? 


Here ts a Plan by Which Other Girls and 
Women Earn-€xtra Dollars 


ea RE you the woman who would 
wAVea! know exactly what to do with 
awe $25 extra a month? Or $50 for 
| that matter? 

meme Are you the attractive young 
girl to whom new dresses, scarfs, pretty 
things in general are so necessary? 

Are you one of the sweet-faced matrons 
who sacrifice in true motherly fashion their 
own inborn love of the right dress, of the lit- 
tle touches that give charm to them and the 
home they live in? 

Or are you the ambitious business girl, the 
stay-at-home, or the cheery grandmother 
thinking already of Christmas gifts for cer- 
tain precious young people? 

In any case, if you are longing for anything 
that costs more money than you can afford 
to spend just now, you should have a share 
in the extra dollars we are earning every 
day in The Girls’ Club. “We” includes 
thousands of Home JouRNAL readers, from 
schoolgirls to white-haired matrons. We are 
successful. We have the things we want in- 
stead of wishing for them. 

To give you some idea of our success, and 
of the purposes to which our earnings are 
devoted, let me show you some of the letters 
which late mails have brought in to me: 





This Young Woman’s Foresight Has Pro- 
vided Her With a Lovely Topcoat 


Dear Manager: We are enjoying the loveliest 
autumn weather at present, fair and mild. But 
these beautiful Indian-summer days do not de- 
ceive me. that cold north winds will be 
blowing soon. 

You can fancy the comfort I’ll take then in my 
new t. I made more money than I ex- 
pected month, and I was able to to buy the one 
on which I had set my heart. It’s a handsome 
shade of brown, and has such a lovely lining, and 
a deep fur collar. 

My earnings in November and December will 
go still higher, judging from last year’s experience. 

A. S., Massachusetts. 


A Pretty Evening Dress 


Dear Manager: Please change my address on 
the roll. I am now living with a married sister in 
the city. 

When I came here it was necessary for me to 
buy a new dress “ys a yy ee eS 
=z shopping for e dress wore t 

The stores were like fairyland. The 
little crépe de chine I picked out was beautiful, 


but rather expensive. I could not have bought it 
if it had not been for my Girls’ Club money, for I 
have not yet secured a position here. 

A. J., Illinois. 


A Schoolgirl Earns $20 


Dear Manager: My. father was so surprised 
and pleased when I told him that I had earned 
$20 toward my business course. Now I can join 
the class which begins work in September instead 
of waiting until several months later. 

M. M., New York. 


Beautiful Old Furniture is Her Hobby 


Dear Manager: Last week my daughter drove 
me out into the country to attend an auction sale 
at an old house on a back road. I picked up a 
beautiful old chair, a fire screen and several 
smaller treasures. 

I now have a room entirely furnished with an- 
tiques, which is the joy of my heart. It took me 
almost two years to complete the collection. I 
could not have done it if it had not been for the 
little brown purse in which I ‘‘bank’”’ my Girls’ 
Club earnings. Mrs. G. C., Virginia. 


Close to my desk I have a great file of let- 
ters from other members to whom our money- 
making plan has been a source of pleasure 
and profit for years. There is room for just 
one more here: 

DearManager: It’s just five years today since 
I joined The Girls’ Club. Every dollar earned 
has brought me solid satisfaction. But in this 
little “‘anniversary note’”’ I want to speak more 


*particularly of how much I’ve enjoyed working 


with you and the members, and to thank you for 

all the help 4 ape and they have given me. Please 

wish me luck as I start out on another year. 
Mrs. C. M., Missouri. 


And now we come to—you. There is room 
and a welcome for you in The Girls’ Club. 
If you are a busy woman, or a girl with little 
leisure, the half hour you can spare during 
the day, or the few hours each week, can be 
turned into money. 

Why don’t you sit down now and write me 
a short note asking for particulars concerning 
our plan? This information will cost you 
nothing. Address your little note to 


THe Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL 
956 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








ABLACH) 


Delicate perfume of flowers, 
faint fragrance of Lablache— 
one suggests the other. For 
generations, fastidious women 
have found the dainty, flower- 
like purity and enduring smooth- 
ness of Lablache indispensable. 














Two Sizes 
50c and $1.00 


Sold Everywhere, or by mail. Flesh, 
White, or Cream. 


Send 10 cents for a sample box 


Something New! 
COMPACT LABLACHE ROUGE 


with a Puff, gives a natural color to 
the cheeks. 50c a box. Sold Every- 
where, or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
Dept. 132 
125 Kingston St. 
OSTON 





PARIS 

















Make your own anase at 













half price! 


This beautiful shade is easy to 
do—we tell you how. You can 
also color the vase to match, and 
make lamp and shade blend 
with your decorations. 

It’s fascinating! Our new 
catalog, s6LL, shows over 
2,000 illustrations of shades, 
vases, white china, materials, etc.,—every- 
thing you need to make your parch- 
ment shade lamps at half price or less! a 

Our new book, “How to Make 
and Paint Parchment Shades,” gives 
over 150 beautiful designs and color 
Combinations. It also reveals the secret 
of our sew “Lustrcraft” process 
for coloring lamps, candle- 
sticks, bowls, etc., to match lamp- 
shades and room decorations—no firing 


needed, colors last forever. Tells how to make gifts for Christ- 


mas, weddings, parties, fairs, etc. 


Write today. Big catalog is FREE. Book is only 25¢, 
postpaid. Write now, and enclose stamps or silver at our risk. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 


CHINA PAINTERS: 2% 20%0 7 


dealing direct 
us—we are America's largest white china importers! 





Make $7 a Day 








to wear and give satisfaction 
new hose free. 


STEADY DAILY INCOME 
ital needed. Low pric 


crease every month. 


i business there is no’ 


L _ than this line. Write for Remple 8. 
JENNINGS MFG. CO., Hose V-12, Dayton, Ohio 


Take orders for Jennings guar- 
anteed hosiery for men, women, 
children. All styles and colors. 
Written guarantee with each pait 


Full or s pte time. No experience nec- 

essary. 

Our sik hose “yo L ~ omer. for ‘six 

to ten rs a da’ epeat orders in- 
th Prompt delivery 

guaran Fora ‘steady, year round 





FREE Booklet 
helps you plan your 


Christmas Greetings 
You may word the Made-to-Order Cards to suit yoursel! - 


though bewutelly hend- cle 


want pr th: rs cards 





where you can 
Way Made-to-Order Reliefagraf Cards 


ue 


‘= | TURNER & PORTER, Inc. 


Buffalo, New York 


of them inexpensive 4 
seahered and aly enguaved. If you 
without any additional send for free 
booklet L""40 Waysof Saying ® Merry Xmas 
AO \ Steasive wrccines We wil ako tl ‘yo 
c yo 
. purchase locally 
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Christmas Gifts 
you can make yourself 


Gifts that are easy and inexpensive to 
make. Gifts that delight your friends 
because you made them and because they 
are unique, dainty, practical and useful 










LE PAGE'S CRAFT BOOK will show you how 


CA most surprising new way to 
make Christmas Gifts at home 


**....1 nave always known that LePage’s is a wonderful 
mender to have around the house, and I have mended dozens 
of things with it, but I had no idea, until I got your book, 
how many nice things I could make with it-..."’ 







































Easier and quicker than sewing 


You will be delightfully surprised at the ease and quickness 
with which you can make things, and at the high quality of 
your own craftsmanship. 


“*....You are really right about LePage’s Craft being easier 
and quicker than sewing. Yesterday afternoon I made a doll’s 
cradle and a work basket, and was surprised enough to get 
both of them finished long before the afternoon was over. They 
are very attractive and I appreciate knowing about LePage’'s 
Craft, as otherwise I never should have made them....”’ 


Wonderful variety of things you can make 
Tue handsome new edition of LePage’s Craft Book, beautifully 
illustrated in colors, gives directions for making more than 
100 useful and attractive little gifts suitable for Christmas. 
You can also make things for birthday gifts, for bridge prizes, to 
sell at church fairs and bazaars, and for use in your own home. 


Send 10 cents today for LePage’s Craft Book 
LePacer’s Craft Book has become a “‘best seller.’’ Over 350,000 
women have bought it. Try this new way of making gifts. See 
what a wonderful help it will be to you. Send now and have 
your gifts ready befure the last minute Christmas rush. 


Just write your name and address plainly on the coupon 
below, tear it out now and mail it today with 1o cents in 
stamps or coin to LePage’s Craft League, 167 Essex Avenue, 
Gloucester, Mass., and a copy of LePage’s Craft Book will be 
sent you by return mail, postage paid. 


Le Pacr’s Crarr Leacus, 167 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents 
(stamps or coin) for which send me by return 
mail, postage paid, a copy of the new edition 


in colors of LePage’s Craft Book for makin 
— PAGE'S 

















Tue doll's cradle is made 
from an old salt box attrac- 
tively covered and decorated. 
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BRIGHTON-CARLSBAD 





In mans weight 


garmentsfor men, 
ea the new Glover 
pajamas-for-a- 
purpose—with 
side ties—have 
proven very pop- 








” 


Flannelette Nightwear Prices are: 


Gowns in every wanted style, to $3.50 
Women’s youthful pajamas, 2% to $3.50 






ed 


Misses’ and children's pe 85c to $2 AN 
Famous Brighton-Carlsbad sleepers for oa 
children, 1 to 14, $1.25 to $2.50 Pp 





Men's pajamas, pees. .50 to $4.50 
Meh's roomy nightshirts, $2.00 to $3.50 
Boys’ nightshirts, pajamas, $1.00 to $2.50 


If your store can't supply you, 
write us. Mention siyle you want. 










The Fashion Show of Nightwear 


No longer must one accept, in the name of comfort, ill-fitting, unattrac- ri 
tive sleeping garments. For Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear— : 
tailored-to-fit—brings you true comfort and good looks. It offers you a - 








wide choice of styles, smart and individual! 


You’ve probably never seen such dainty shown Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad in the 
patterns and colorings in soft, downy flan- new fall styles! You'll see at once why this 
nelettes, such skilful designing—trim of is known as “‘the best tailored warm sleeping- 
line, yet generously roomy—such fine wear made.’’ And you'll see a winter of new 


656 


needlework, as you find in Glover’s! comfort in store for you and every member 
Watch for the announcement, in your of your family—restful, refreshing sleep, 
community, of the “Nightwear Style Show.” “warm as toast” with windows well opened 


Or ask now, at your favorite store, to be for ventilation through the coldest nights! 


Write for “The Nightie Book” —the Glover Catalog of sleeping- 
wear styles, including ‘‘ How to Sleep for Health.” It is FREE. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 10 : Dubuque, Iowa 


4 


Glovers 


This Label in every Garment 











87564 B 702 
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"PreciousMoisture 


and smooth white skin 
‘is yours 


One refreshing moment with 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion gives back 
to your skin that “ precious moisture” 
which is necessary for skin loveliness. 


we 


2 


as 
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Nature gives every skin a moisture to 
keep it supple and smooth. But 
household duties wear and wash it 
away and leave the hands and face 
red, dry and coarse. 

Frostilla Lotion, however, is scien- 
tifically prepared to supply the skin 
with exactly the same properties as 
furnished by nature. So use it regu- 
larly after all housework and after 
you wash. Then notice how exqui- 
sitely soft and smooth your skin 
emerges—and how subtly fragrant. 
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Sold everywhere. Regular price, 35 cents. 
The Frostilla Company, Elmira, New York. 
Selling Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co. 
New York, Toronto, London and Sydney. 


© T.F.Co. 
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New Wa ay 


to make 


‘5 to'lOa day 
at home 


Do you need money? Fireside 
Industries has few openings 
for new members. Wonderful, 
easy way to earn $5, $10 or more 

every day at home. Fascinating, pleasant work. No ex- 
perience needed. We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of 
Fireside Industries, how you earn money in spare time at 
home gecorating Art Novelties, how you get complete outfit 
FREE. Write today, enclosing 2c stamp. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 4210, Adrian, Michigan 
| Shue REREAD NURIRPANERENRMiRISOAIN nH MME NT CN Tr 
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Political Preparedness for Women 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Behind the polling strength of men are the 
wealth, the financial powers, the brother- 
hoods, "the unions, the armies and the am- 
munitions of the country. Therefore, they 
can control the Government if not more than 
a third of them vote, and if all the women in 
it vote the other way, because back of the 
women’s vote there is no such compelling 
force. This is and always will be a man’s 
country and a man’s government, no matter 
if the last one of us tear around, 
parade and vote. We may get 
this or that law passed; but 
if they oppose it the thing 
will be something merely 
written in a book and left 
there. The only way we 
can be effective politically 
is by managing the men, 
clamping down on them 
with a broader vision, and 
exercising more and more 
energetically and intelli- 
gently over them our 
ancient “politics,” which 
were never injurious to 
our virtues, but rather 
kept them up to the mark 
on purpose for this busi- 
ness. 

Our place in national 
affairs is much the same 
as we have always had, 
looking after the man and 
the children in the home, 
keeping him spoofed up and going as straight 
as possible, exercising thrift and judgment in 
the spending of his money. Most of the 
taxes and revenues levied by this Govern- 
ment are paid by men. They are the money- 
makers. They are also notoriously bad man- 
-agers. This is the trouble with the country 
now. As a husband, not one of them would 
think of giving his wife a new car if he were 
head over heels in debt; but if we elect him 
to Congress he will agree to the most ex- 
travagant appropriations or to the scrapping 
of ten million dollars’ worth of ships. 

I know a few hard-headed, middle-aged 
women with frugal habits who would know 
exactly what to do if they could get life sen- 
tences to serve on these appropriation com- 
mittees in Washington. They would not vote 
for any appropriation at all, except, say, for 
education and for disabled veterans, until 
the war debts were paid. There would be a 
racket, of course, but the women I know 
would not care a thought’s breath about the 
fuss made by indigent politicians so long as 
they were permitted to pay these appropria- 
tions on our national debt. 

Our country might look a trifle seedy, as if 
it had been wearing its old clothes a long time, 
and not very progressive as a world power, 
but we should attract less of the covetous 
attention of Europe than we do now. Europe 
would simply give up in disgust and despair. 
And we should be out of debt presently with 
a much smaller clerical force than we have 
now in Washington. 


The Power of Early Impressions 


ROHIBITION is the best law ever passed 

against disease, crime and poverty. But it 
will never be fully enforced until we raise a 
generation of voters who realize the danger of 
intemperance. Therefore, whatever we be- 
lieve about teaching religion in the schools, 
we should use all possible influence to have 
texts taught there which confirm prohibition 
as a necessary measure, no less essential to 
the preservation of the life, peace, liberty and 
security of society than the law against 
murder. 

If you are anxious to do constructive prep- 
aration for the political future of this country 
watch the curriculum of the public schools. 
Do not be so anxious to have them expur- 
gated of really useful information. Let the 
young people have it, all of it on both sides of 
every question while they are young and still 
under the guidance of your settled minds. 


Otherwise they will get it anyhow—every-. 


thing you did not want them to know—later 
when you have less influence over them. 
Our present activities in the political world 
-are of small importance compared with the 
duty we owe to the coming citizens. The time 





to make sober citizens is from the cradle. Not 
one cocktail should be served in a home where 
there are children. Yet not so long ago I 
heard a mother, of great influence in political 
affairs, ask her son to have his boo r se- 
cure several cases of liquor for her. The poor 
fellow was grown, of course; old enough to 
keep a bootlegger of hisown. And I must ad- 
mit that he appeared to be a sober young 
man; but will he be a sober old one? When a 
respectable woman like this can do 
such a thing is it any wonder 
the pocket flask has become 
a social fad, shared by 
our daughters as well as 
our sons? 

We are planning and 
organizing for the next 
presidential campaign, 
but we are not preparing 
with the same enthusiasm 
to oppose those influences 
which are tending so 
rapidly toward vicious 
tolerance and decadence, 
and which are bound to 
— an ete civi- 

tion with fickle brains 
and bad morals, if they 
are not checked. 

The habits we form be- 
fore we are twenty-one 
will determine the kind of 
citizens we make after- 
ward. Women should be 

concerned that theirchildrenare well grounded 
in the history of their country, its aims and 
ideals. The young people should stand tests in 
county, state, municipal and national politics 
as they do in mathematics and English gram- 
mar, for politics is the grammar of govern- 
ment. How can we expect them to have any 
political sense or conscience without some 
political training any more than we expect a 
daughter who has never studied or practiced 
music to be a musician at twenty-one? 


(ensor the School-Teachers 


E CANNOT expect them under these 

conditions to be conscientious about 
voting when they attain their majority. I 
know men forty years old who have never 
voted; otherwise, they are respectable per- 
sons. If they have any interest in politics 
it is purely academic. It is a sort of intel- 
lectual luxury they enjoy without being of the 
least service. 

We really stand nearest the remedy for 
this evil because we are the mothers of the 
young who are to become citizens and we 
have the first chance at them. Nothing beats 
early impressions or can completely change 
them. This is our chance for controlling 
power. We have one good little political ma- 
chine, plastic and teachable in our hands, 
that can be developed according to our 
convictions as citizens. 

Therefore, to this end, instead of censoring 
school books so severely, we should censor 
school-teachers. Many a man or woman 
who is a good teacher should never be per- 
mitted to teach. 

Years ago a young man was chosen as 
principal of a large school in a country town. 
He was a university graduate and well 
equipped with a normal-school training be- 
sides. His conduct was above reproach. His 
manner was genial and his discipline was 
firm. His pupils were devoted to him, and 
his patrons congratulated themselves upon 
having secured his services. Then one day 
a good little widow who had a son in the 
senior class of the high school department 
discovered that he was a Simon-pure atheist, 
with pronounced political tendencies toward 
blood and anarchy! There was a great hive 
and cry when the parents of that town 
tapped their sons and daughters and tested 
their views concerning life, love, religion and 
morals. The Decalogue was gone; the Scrip- 
tures had been wiped out of them; and the 
last one of them had been well-instructed in 
the most advanced doctrines of socialism. 
The teacher left town between suns, but the 
mischief had been done. The members of that 
senior class have never settled down into good, 
substantial, bench-legged, bulldog citizens. 
Some of them have had criminal careers. 











to EUROPE 


D7 you realize that you can 
make a six weeks’ trip to 
Europe for as little as $525? 
This price includes round trip 

“cabin” or 2nd class accom- 
modations and all expenses 
except personal items. 

Send the coupon below for your 
Government’s illustrated booklet 
“Economy Trips to Europe.” It de- 


scribes and gives complete itineraries 
of ten low price trips to Europe. 


e e 
United StatesLines 
45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in all principal cities 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
a A po, I 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Sec.__2797__ Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligation the literature 
Lj giving travel facts, including ¢t 
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“It’s the Prettiest 
Dress I Ever Had”’ 


ND I made it all my- 
self! Thanks to 
the Woman’s Institute, 
I can now make all my 
own clothes as they 
should be made and have 
two or three dresses for 
the money I used to 
spend on one!”’ 


No matter where you 
live, or what your cir- 
cumstances or your needs, 
you, too, can learn right 
at home, in your spare 
time, to plan and make 
stylish, becoming clothes 
and hats at great savings, get a position, or earn 
$20 to $40 a week as a dressmaker or milliner. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
**Making Beautiful Clothes’’ 
and learn from the experience of hundreds of de- 


lighted members what the Woman’s Institute can 
do for you. Mail the coupon or postal to-day. 





[ WOMAN'S INSTITUTE nl 
Dept. 38-K, Scranton, Penna. 


| Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the sub- 
| ject which I have marked below: 

Home Dressmaking . Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking () Cooking 


Nam 





*Trteabe specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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Corns 





Lift Right Off 






























































































Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O 


Maternit: , 


ANE BRYANT Mater- STYLE BOOK 
nityClothesenableyou #4 : 
todress stylishly during all 9§--3* 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes, as well. 
Latest modes, designed to 
conceal condition. Sim- 
ple adjustments provide 
expansion. Low prices. 


Style Book FREE 


New Style Book showing 
latest styles in Dresses, 

Coats, Skirts, Corsets for 
Maternity Wear. Write pc 































Hides irregularities of foot form, affords instant re- 
lief for bunions and large joints. Can be worn in any 
style of shoe—outside or under stocking. No larger 
size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, druggists 
and department stores for over 15 years. ag one- 
half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left. 


FISCHER psig’ —e echatems 2 co. 
425 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


HIDES LARGE JOINTS 
oa 


Eoeone 


VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 
has the highest flavoring power 
—strength and purity—natural 
color. It’s the real thing. Avoid 
imitations and substitutes. 
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Paul, the Adventurous 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Messiah, but not having yet in his own mind 
identified Messiah or the Christ with Jesus 
of Nazareth. He came over to Ephesus, and 
began to preach there in the manner of John 
the Baptist, calling sinners to repentance, 
and telling his audiences of the speedy ap- 
pearance of the long-awaited Messiah, whom 
the prophets had announced. 

One day there happened to be among his 
hearers in the synagogue Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, who, it will be remembered, had settled 
in the city of Ephesus. After the sermon 
they invited the preacher to their house, and 
explained to him the gospel as they had 
learned it in Corinth from Paul. Apollos was 
filled with delight to know that the Scriptures 
had been fulfilled; he embraced the new 
faith with all his heart, and determined to 
go on an expedition into Greece, where his 
peculiar talents and training would make 
him especially effective. 

Meanwhile Paul, traveling and preaching 
throughout Asia Minor, reached Ephesus. 
There he found a little group who had ap- 
parently been convinced by the teaching of 
Apollos before he had embraced belief in 
Jesus; and seeing that they exhibited none 
of the bo ws elevation that should accom- 
ck ristian faith, Paul asked them if they 

id received the Holy Spirit, and to his sur- 
prise found that they did not know what he 
was talking about. Further questions about 
baptism elicited the information that they 
had been baptized as John’s disciples; but 
after Paul had explained to them the truth, 
they were all baptized in the name of Jesus, 
which rite had now become the prerequisite 
for entering the church. He then gave them 
the apostolic benediction by laying his hands 
on them; immediately they felt exalted, and 
were lifted into that state of ecstasy that is so 
frequently described among the early Chris- 
tians. ‘And all the men were about twelve.” 
Reénforced by the ardor of these twelve dis- 
ciples, and by all those who had been con- 
vinced by Aquila and Priscilla, the church 
grew so rapidly that Paul was able to speak 
publicly in the synagogue for three months. 

But eventually the same thing happened in 
Ephesus that had happened elsewhere; the 
orthodox Jews organized, and 
addressed audiences against 
Christianity, so that Paul 
once more forsook the syna- 
gogue, drew from its congre- 
gation those who adhered to 
him, and received permission 
to use the hall where a phi- 
losopher named Tyrannus 
met his pupils; there Paul 
taught every day in the week. 
He did this two years; and 
his disciples went out and 
founded churches all over 
Asia Minor, some of which 
Paul was never able to visit 
in person. Ephesus was a 

convenient base of opera- 
tions, and became a kind of 
mother church. 


“Great is Diana” 


HILE Paul was busied 

with plans for further 
travel, which included the 
whole range of land and sea 
from Jerusalem on the east to 
Rome on the west, a sudden tumult broke 
out in Ephesus, which reveals the spirit of the 
mob as it has manifested itself in all times 
and all places. Ephesus was the center of the 
worship of Diana, or, as she was called in 
Greek, Artemis; there was a temple which 
had stood for centuries, and a curious statue 
of uncertain age and origin, which had long 
been identified with the worship of the god- 
dess. Even asin Russia every household had 
its icon, so the Ephesians had their small 
images of Artemis, and the manufacturers of 
these naturally profited by the custom. 

It had been bad enough to have Jews in 
Ephesus, whose monotheism made them un- 
compromising iconoclasts; but the climax 
was reached when the increasingly powerful 
Christian organization declaimed publicly 
against the use of idols. The leading silver- 
smith of the town was a man named Deme- 
trius; he naturally became alarmed at the 





losses in his occupation—for every time an 


Ephesian was converted to Christianity one - 


demand for images ceased—and so Deme- 
trius organized the metal workers of the city, 
skillfully combining their religious fervor with 
their material interests. He told them that 
Paul would destroy their holy religion and 
lessen their profits. All the mob needed was 
a catchword; and somebody furnished this by 
shouting, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” 
This was instantly taken up like organized 
cheering, and the din became terrific. The 
mob seized two of Paul’s traveling compan- 
ions and hustled them into the theater, 
which held something like twenty-five thou- 
sand persons. Paul was determined to enter, 
but was restrained by his friends, many of 
whom were influential citizens who admired 
him, whether they were Christians or not. 
No one has rated the average intelligence of 
a mob better than Luke: 


Some therefore cried one thing, and some an- 
other: for the assembly was confused; and the 
more part knew not wherefore they were come 
together. 


The Jewish party put forward Alexander 
as a speaker, hoping that he could pacify the 
throng. But the moment his racial features 
were recognized, the audience shouted in 
rhythmical unison for two hours, ‘‘Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians!” 


(Calming a Raging Alob 


HE city was extremely fortunate in its 

official presiding officer, a firm, wise, 
diplomaticand just man. I wish hisname had 
been preserved. He allowed the crowd to 
yell until they were so hoarse they could yell 
no more. Then, taking advantage of a sud- 
den lull, and of the authority belonging to his 
office, he succeeded in getting them to listen 
to him. Whether or not he himself had any 
faith in Diana is doubtful; but he used their 
faith for political purposes. Of course, said 
he, we all know the statue of Artemis fell out 
of heaven from Zeus; we are all worshipers 
of her, and we know that the faith is impreg- 
nable, and that no soap-box orator can injure 
it. These Christians are not 
church robbers or blasphem- 
ers; if Demetrius and the 
workmen have a real case in 
law, “the law is open,” and 
they can bring it through the 
proper channels; but if it is 
merely and purely a religious 
matter, that can be settled in 
an assembly called for the 
purpose. Weare responsible 
to the Roman governor for 
today’s tumult, and I most 
earnestly advise everybody 
to go peaceably back to his 
home, lest serious damage be 
done for which we shall all 
be called to account. 

Nothing could better illus- 
trate the firm grip that 
Roman rule had over con- 
quered provinces than this 
speech of the moderator, who 
had evidently learned some- 
thing of Roman law himself, 
and whose address would 
have been a credit even to 
Gallio. 

The chairman announced the meeting ad- 
journed, and the mob, hypnotized by one 
strong man, silently dispersed. 

The incident, so dramatically narrated by 
Luke, also proves that Paul and the Chris- 
tians never countenanced anything like a 
political insurrection or a revolt against the 
Roman authorities; they always upheld the 
law. Fear God. Honor the King. 

It was evidently not safe to remain in 
Ephesus while the excitement caused by 
Demetrius was at fever heat; Paul departed 
for Macedonia and thence south into Greece. 
He stayed in Greece three months, and it is 
probable that he regarded the expedition as 
unsuccessful, otherwise we should know more 
about it. We know that once more the Jews 
formed a plot against his life, for he had taken 
passage on a ship from Greece to Syria; 


(Continued on Page 212) 











The Way to Prepare Tea 


’ I ‘EA should be steeped, never boiled. 

Boiling water should be poured on the 
leaves and the leaves removed or the 
liquid poured into a heated china serving 
pot in four minutes. 

Hall's China Teapots are ideal for tea-making 
and serving, because they are pure, non-absorbent, 
non-crazing. The full, rich flavor of your favorite 
brand is brought out in perfection, and the heat- 
retaining qualities of Hall China mean hot tea for 
the second or third pouring. Hall's China Teapots 
are as beautiful as they are practical. At your 
dealer's, or write. 


Hall China Company 


: Largest Manufacturers of Fireproof 
! Cooking China in the World 
Dept. J. East Liverpool 
Ohio 


(HALLS 
TAU 


of Secret Process Fireproof China 
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An Easy Way To Make Money 


Hundreds of men and women are making $2.00 to 
$5.00 an hour spare time, up to $15.00 a day full time 


introducing the famous Guaranteed World’s 


World’s Star Knitting Co. 
60 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 
(Established 29 years) 


Star Hosiery and Underwear—a complete 
family line sold direct from mill at amazingly 
low prices. You can do as well. Start right 
away in your own locality. Profits begin 
at once. No capital required. No deliveries 
—no collections to make. An easy, pleas- 
ant, profitable business of your own. 
New an Makes success certain. No ex- 
perience needed. We furnish 

everything to make you successful. No charge 
for territory. Write quick for Free Offer. 








Girls With 
BOY BOB 
C/Amencan Gentleman 
BEST HAIR CLIPPER MADE 


Blades of finest cutlery steel. Clips 
fast. Stays sharp. Does neatest work. 
Light, durable and hand fitting. Snappy 
spring action. stag pecesy o cutting ten- 
sion. Fine finish. Lasts long. Our best 
after 34 years making quality clippers. 
Absolutely guaranteed —satisfaction or 
money back. At your dealer’s, or we 
will send you one in neat box. Send 
no money. Pay postman $3.00 on 
arrival. Get one now. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5696 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


34 Years Making Quality Hair Clippers 
Canadian Factory, 349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 























Coloring and selling our 1924 Line 
of Christmas Cards ond Folders. 
Exclusive designs. Made especially 
for handcoloring. Big demand for 
handcolored cards. 


to do. 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. 
ave customers who 


enable all to color successfully. 


ree Ik 

“Pleasant Pages” contains instruc- 
® tions how to color, how to sell. Write for it! Or 

send $1 for Trial Boxc ment cards, 
instruction book, brush, colors, and handcolored 
card as sample. Sells for $3 to $4 when colored. 
LITTLE ART SHOP 
1425 You St., Washington, D. C. 





Easy, Fascinating Spore Tian Werk 
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A phonograph to play your 
favorite music for you always 


The Ladies HOME JOURNAL 


The music of the air 
at the turn of a lever 


A Great Advancement in Radio 
The BRUNSWICK RADIOLA 


Combining the world-famous Brunswick Phonograph with. the super- 
lative achievements in radio, the Radiola Super-Heterodyne and Regen- 
oflex—an entirely NEW conception of the musical possibilities of radio 


ERE is the newest and most remarkable ofall 
musical instruments. 


An instrument proclaimed by world’s musical and 
educational authorities the outstanding musical 
achievement of the day. 


Whatever may be your conception of the musical 
possibilities of radio, or of complete and permanent 
home entertainment, you are urged to hear it. 


All of the music of all the world at your 
command —W hat it is 


Combined in joint effort by the leader in musical 
reproduction with the leader in radio, the Bruns- 
wick Radiola offers the ultimate in a phonograph, 
the ultimate in radio in a single instrument. 


At a turn of the lever, you have radio’s greatest 
thrill, the amazing Super-Heterodyne or Regenoflex 
to bring the mysteries of the air into your home, 
tonal possibilities multiplied by the famous Bruns- 
wick Method of Reproduction, which now does for 
radio what it did for music! 


At another turn, you have the recorded music of 
all time at your command—your favorite records 
played as only a Brunswick can play them. 


Nothing in music—music in the making, the current 
triumphs of famous artists of the New Hall of 
Fame, the music of yesterday, today, tomorrow— 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Manufacturers— Established 1845 


See now at Brunswick dealer’s 
so as to be sure of delivery 


Advance models are now on display at your local Bruns- 
wick dealer’s, 


To be sure of getting one of these instruments, choose now. 


Special demonstrations, day and night, at the “Sign of 
Musical Prestige” — your Brunswick dealer. 


is beyond your reach. Consider what this means to 
you; the advantages it offers to your children. 


A scientific creation—not a makeshift. 
Hence, permanent 


The Brunswick Radiola occupies immeasurably a 
unique position in the world of musical art. 


Not a makeshift, simply a radio receiver set in a 
phonograph, but a perfected, tested and proved 
combination. An instrument you can buy with posi- 
tive and absolute assurance of lasting satisfaction 
throughout the years to come 


Moderate prices—liberal terms of payment— 
instruments now on display 


So as to bring this instrument within the means of 
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The Brunswick Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne 


— some remarkable features: 


Requires no outside antennae — no 
ground wires. Move it from room to 
room — plays wherever you place it. 


Amazing selectivity permitting you to 
“cut out” what you don’t want to hear 
and pick out instantly what you do. Con- 
sider what this means in big centers. 











every home, many different 
types and styles have been 
developed—and liberal terms Door on side of cabinet 


of payment provided. 

Some are priced as low as $190, 
embodying the master crafts- 
manship in cabinet work which 
characterizes Brunswick. 





Some embody the noted Radi- 
ola Super-Heterodyne. Others 
the Radiola Regenoflex, the 
Radiola No. 3 and 3A. 








containing loop for operation of N UW) 
RADIOLA SuPER- HETERODYNE 
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PHONOGRAPHS + RECORDS + RADIOLAS 


Combines the 
superlative in 
radiowiththe 
superlative in 
phonographic 
reproduction 
—a phono- 
graph and a 
radio in one. 


©@B.B.C. 
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ALB RECHT'S 


ADVANCED FUR 
Style Book 





It contains descriptions and entrancing illustrations of live 
models wearing advanced Paris Fur Style Creations. A 
book to, delight fashion lovers—assures every woman of 
buying not only latest style, finest quality, but positively 
best values. Regardless of what fur you may have been 
considering read this book before purchasing. It not only’ 
is the authority on styles but gives definite rules of how to 
judge fur quality. True names of fur bearing animals given, 
as well as trade names. It explains wearing qualities of furs. 


70th Anniversary Sale 
Closes October 20th 


For 69 years fashion leaders have depended upon Albrecht 
for fur style and quality. Albrecht’s catalog—better, more 
beautiful than ever, is ready. It shows why Albrecht 
Registered Furs save you money. To buy furg without 
knowing these money-saving facts is unwise. It is free. Get 
your copy now—send coupon today! Address E, Albrecht 
& Son, 83 E. Sixth Street, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


Albrecht Furs 
—— 


FOUNDED 


1855 
BUY REGISTERED FURS—Be sure the Albrecht Registration 
Certificate is sealed on the fur you buy. 


\ Name. 





Caos MAIL THIS ————— 
E. Albrecht & Son, 83 E. Sixth Street, | 
St. Paul, Minn. | 
} Please send copy of “Advanced Fur Styles” 
free. | 
| 
2 
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Fi Automatic S cx Electric R 
Fag? a ae 
New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 


Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Cook 

Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and y 
direct factory prices. A 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 13 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown,Ont. 


IRON GLUE 


AT ALL 5 & 10 CENT STORES 
—— = —— 


stick 2a. HOLD 


























10¢- 15¢ 
You can complete this 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Foe 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 

and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-753, Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 











Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, | 


Fuel, Paintings, Plants, etc. 
on the back of any 
t. Others for Hot 
Pipeless Furnaces. 
thousands now in satisfactoty 
use. Write for FREE Booklet. 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. D 10, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Til, “22° | 
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Paul, the Adventurous 










discovery of this conspiracy altered his plans 
at the last moment, te went overland 
northward a into Macedonia. 

In ane ee fortunately for us—he 

was joined by Luke, who abruptly resumes 
his diary. A little group of faithful disciples, 
men from Berea, from Thessalonica, from 
Derbe, and from Asiatic towns, of whom 
Timothy was the most important, were sent 
ahead by sea, and waited at Troas until Paul 
and Doctor Luke should arrive. Finally the 
apostle and the physician sailed together 
from Philippi. The wind that had been so 
favorable on their earlier western voyage 
must now have been dead ahead, for 
it took them five days to reach 
Troas. There the party abode 
together a whole week. Sun- 
day and not Saturday had 
become the Christian Sab- 
bath day, although when- 
ever Paul wished to address 
the Jews in their syna- 
gogues, he had to speak on 
Saturdays. On a Sunday in 
Troas, Paul preached to the 
assembly at communion; they 
had what we should call a watch- 
night service, and Paul’s address 
lasted till daylight. In the morning, 
Paul went on foot about twenty miles south 
to the port of Assos; Luke and the others 
traveled thither by sea. When the ship arrived 
at Assos, Paul was on the wharf; he em- 
barked. Sailing in a general southerly di- 
rection, they next stopped at Mitylene. The 
following day the ship passed Chios, and the 
day after stopped at Samos; and the day 
after that Paul and his friends debarked at 
Miletus. It will be observed that the ship 
made no call at Ephesus, or if it did, Paul 
remained on board. He evidently had strong 
reasons for not reappearing in that city. 
Luke writes: 

For Paul had determined to sail by Ephesus, 
because he would not spend the time in Asia: 
for he hasted, if it were possible for him, to be at 
Jerusalem the day of Pentecost. 

And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and 
called the elders of the church. 

Now Miletus is thirty-five miles from 
Ephesus; and to send thither for the elders 
and to wait for their arrival, would seem to 
have taken more time than to speak to them 
in the larger city. It seems certain therefore 
that Paul believed there would be trouble if 
he entered Ephesus. He certainly had some 
reason more urgent than the saving of a day 
or two, for preferring not to enter Ephesus. 
Indeed, he never saw the city again. 

The elders of the Ephesus church came 
eagerly to Miletus to see Paul; and there is 
something deeply affecting in this farewell 
scene, which it had been necessary to hold at 
a safe distance. Luke’s diary reports Paul’s 
actual words with fidelity. He reminded 
the flock, as was his custom, of his own bold- 
ness and fearlessness in preaching the gospel 
to Jews and Greeks; then he told them he 
must go to Jerusalem, although danger and 
persecution certainly awaited him there; so 
long as he lived, his daily portion must be 
bonds and afflictions; but he felt his life to 
be of no importance except for the oppor- 
tunity to preach Christ. 


The Journey to Jerusalem 


REAT sorrow overclouded the little com- 
pany when Paul told them that they 
would never see him on earth again; they 
must therefore carry on faithfully, for they 
would have enemies and traitors. Whenever 
they were in danger of being drawn away 
from the truth, let them remember Paul and 
what he had foretold, and stand fast. He 
gave them his benediction; he besought them 
to be generous, and to remember that it was 
more blessed to give than to receive. 

So with tears and embraces and words of 
exhortation and undying friendship, they 
brought him to the ship and saw it carry the 
Apostle out of their sight. 

The ship made a straight southerly run to 
Cos, thence to Rhodes, and having rounded 
the corner, sailed east to Patara; there they 
had to take another ship bound to Phenicia. 
They sailed south of the island of Cyprus, 
and landed at the old city of Tyre, to which 
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port the cargo had been consigned. While 
the ship was discharging her freight, which in 
those days took considerable time—in this 
instance a week—they held a meeting with 
the Christians in Tyre, for there seemed to be 
by this time some Christians everywhere. 
They told Paul that it would be exceedingly 
dangerous for him to go to Jerusalem, but 
they failed to shake his determination. The 
faithful company, men, women and children, 
all came with Paul and his friends down to 
the shore; they kneeled on the beach and 
prayed, which must have been a strange 
spectacle to the sailors‘and longshoremen. 
The ship sailed south to Ptolemais, a 
stopping place halfway between 
Tyre and Cesarea; they spent 
a day with the Christians in 
that town. On they went to 
Cesarea, and entered the 
house of Philip the evangel- 
ist. This was not the Philip 
of the original Twelve, but 
the man who had been as- 
sociated with Stephen as one 
of the Seven, who had 
preached in Samaria, and had 
baptized the famous Ethiopian. 
Philip had four daughters, all of 
whom had the gift of public speaking. 
While they were there, Agabus, the prophet 
who had previously predicted the famine, 
joined them, and in the dramatic manner of 
the prophets of old, he impressively seized 
Paul’s girdle and bound his own hands and 
feet, signifying what the Jews would do to 
Paulif he entered Jerusalem. Then Luke and 
the Cesarean Christians united their plead- 
ing to drive Paul from his purpose. Paul 
gently reproved them, saying that they were 
only making his difficult undertaking more 
difficult. 4 
What mean ye to weep and to break mine 
heart? For I am ready not to be bound only, 
but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the 
Lord Jesus. 
Seeing that he could not be shaken, they 
refrained from further efforts. 


An Unsuccessful (Compromise 


T WAS a journey of more than fifty miles 

from Cesarea to Jerusalem. Paul, Luke, a 
man from Cyprus named Mnason, and sev- 
eral Cesarean disciples traveled together. 
They were received by the Christians in 
Jerusalem with enthusiasm, but the next day 
were confronted by that same tiresome con- 
troversy that wrought such havoc in the 
early church and really came near to destroy- 
ing it. This was the quarrel between Jewish 
Christians and Gentile Christians. So far as 
the Gentiles were concerned, it had been set- 
tled by the meeting in Jerusalem, which had 
resulted in a compromise, for the adoption of 
which Peter and James were largely respon- 
sible. That decision had been taken to the 
Christians at Antioch. 

James, the brother of Jesus, who now 
seemed to be the leader of the Jerusalem 
group, explained to Paul] that in his absence 
many Jews had complained that Paul in his 
journeys and sermons had been destroying the 
authority of Moses, telling Jewish converts 
that it was no longer necessary to obey the 
Jewish law and ritual, and that even circum- 
cision should not be required of their children. 
James advised Paul to pacify this turbulent 
element in the church by publicly conforming 
to the Jewish law; and there was an imme- 
diate and convenient opportunity to do this. 
For there were four men who had taken a 
vow not to have their hair cut until a certain 
date; the date had arrived. Now if Paul 
would go into the temple with these men, 
undergo purification with them, and pay all 
the necessary expenses for offerings, it would 
convince the Jews that Paul really had not 
overthrown the teachings of Moses. 

Paul followed the diplomatic and concilia- 
tory course recommended by James, went 
with the men into the temple, and observed 
all the ritual of purification until the days 
were accomplished. This compromise did not 
help him personally with his enemies, which is 
the usual result of compromises. Toward the 
close of the seven days of purification, the 


(Continued on Page 213) 











Meddie Longlin 
A Real American Boy 























100 BOYS 


“BROKE” LAST WEEK— 
THIS WEEK-RICH! 


AST week Meddie Longlin “had 
the blues.” Doug Fairbanks 
at the movies, football season 
ready to start—and not a dime in 
sight! Time to try a fellow’s soul ! 
TODAY—no wonder Meddie 
smiles. Movies, football tickets, 
all have been arranged for—he’s 
going to put money in the bank 
besides! It all started when he 
answered an “ad.” 


PRIZES BESIDES 


For Meddie is one of the hundreds 
of boys who every week begin as 
salesmen for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Saturday Evening 
Post—to make sure of ready cash 
whenever they need it. 

Even money isn’t all, for these boys 
also take their choice of boys’ prizes 
—football, basketball and radio 
equipment, sleds, anything they 
want—and we send them cost-free. 
This selling “job” is fun! 


IT’S EASY 


You, too, can quickly earn money and 
prizes. In your neighborhood are dozens 
of folks who read The Home Fournal and 
The Post. We'll help you find them and 
make sales.. For every customer you get, 
the prize-and-money profits are yours. 
It’s easy to start; mail the coupon— 
TODAY. 
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POLISH 


Used by particular people for 20 years 
on motor cars and in the home. 
FREE Valuable copyright book- 

let entitled ‘‘ Preserva- 
tion of Motor Car Finish’’ sent upon 


request together with name of nearest 
Noble Polish Dealer. Write us today. 


Noble Piano Co., Dept. 27—Detroit, U.S.A. 
In Canada: Duff C. Noble, Strathroy, Ontario 
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CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


ican lift uP, 
cream” 


This Seay nec- 
essity is made of alu- 
minum, is 


and easy to 
keep clean. 
It will be 
, appreciated 
by t!ie busy housekee pense. Packed as a gift with an] 
decorated card and directions. Number 4855, $.50 


BRIDGE TABLE J 
NUMBERS [ff 


Six markers for card 
tabies. Black enam- 
eled, hand deco- 
rated. A welcome 
gift for your 
bridge friend or 
an appropriate 
bri dgeer Rose 
design 

Number 4419 

Set of six, $.75 


You've Always Wanted This Kind of Salt Cellar 


KEEP YOUR 
SALT DRY 


For here’s a new invention 
To keep that salt airtight 
You need not even shake 
J —just push 

The top, it comes out right. 
Made of glass with 
bases hand decorate 
Safe arrival eannaiaed, 
Askforsalt and pepper — 


Number 4847 $] 50 


Pair . .s*s 0% 


your gifts this year from 
our ‘*TREASURE 
CHEST.’’ Send for 
your copy today and learn how delightfully The 
House of Thoughtful Little Gifts solves your 
gift selection. Each gift carries with it a guar- 
antee of entire satisfaction. Write Dept. 32. 


THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 















Doub ewe » All Wool 
mi arn 


Atypical Oppenheim bargain! Double Warp 
all wool Canton Crepe in a fashionable pebbly 
weave, firmly woven crepe, 36-in. wide. Colors: 
black, navy blue, tan, henna, Copen blue, gray, 
brown, green, wine and every other shade. 


40-Inch All Silk 
Flat Crepe $1.79 yd 


Fashion's latest and a regular $2.98 value! 
Lovely, heavy, sumptuous, pure silk in the most 
fashionable weave. Black, navy, medium 
brown, caramel, cdcoa, tan, almond, gray, fallow. 
Note the extra feaith at at this bargain price | 
Free PAY ON DELIVERY. Sim- 
ply pay postman on delivery 
plus few cents postage, or send 
money with order and we will 


pay the postage. Money 
ptly if delighted. 















America’s Original and Foremost Fabric House 
I NEWARK, Dept. 1-J, NEW JERSEY 





Home-Making, as a Profession” 


100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-Study Domestic Science 
( ourses, ao for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 





Am. School of Home Economics, 845 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 
New w Crop, Famous, Brazos River Pecans 
a 


CCEA ‘An he Oo OrehardraniSebound 'Scpound. Casti WITH ORDER 
GRANBURY, TEXAS 


‘THREE DOLLARS PER HOUR IS YOURS 
iany of our lady representatives are making that much 
7 more in ir o: cpare te a By for details and get 

FREE ST. NER 
“INDIVIDUAL STATIONERS: "nc., Corry, Pa. 


100 Rip a cee, ae $7] OO 


“atletuothgin ey thagey aolnained 
Golden Poppy Co., Dept. B, Vallehe, ea. 


DISTINCTIVE CARD DESIGNS S 
New Christmas designs for hand coloring. 


Send for catalogue. 
r'HE CARD SHOP Marlboro, Mass. 


URSIN G TAUGHT AT HOME 

Good positions open. Hospital Extension Course 
Catalog FREE. Write PHILA. SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES, 2251 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘ Paul, the -Adventurous 


(Continued from Page 212) 


Paul into the castle, and gave orders that he 
be put to the torture by scourging, that being 
the fashionable method for ascertaining truth 
tator violating the law of Moses, and pollut- from reluctant witnesses. (It was a method 
ing the t temple by bringing Greeks into it. thought to be reasonable until the nineteenth 
The mob were so excited that they would century; now we use the third degree.) But 
have killed Paul at once, but it so happened while the soldiers were binding him, Paul 
that one of those splendid Roman officers, of asked the centurion boldly if it were lawful to 
whom we hear so much in the New Testa- scourge a Roman without hearing him. 

ment, this time the chief captain of the garri- The thoroughly frightened centurion re- 
son in Jerusalem, Lysias by name, heard the _ ported this remark to Captain Lysias, whose 
tremendous uproar. bewilderment may be easily pardoned. At 

He took out the Roman regulars, and when _first he had thought that his prisoner was an 
the Jewish rabble saw the legionaries coming Egyptian agitator; then he was amazed to 
on the double quick, “they left beating of hear him speaking Greek, following that by 
Paul.” We may be quite sure they did. an address in Hebrew; and now it appeared 
They had a wholesome respect forthe Roman _ that this accomplished linguist was a Roman 
uniform. citizen. 

Captain Lysias instantly restored order; “Civis Romanus sum’ was the proudest 
he had Paul, who seemed to be the cause of utterance on earth, and one that commanded 
the disturbance, bound in chains, both to immediate respect. 
keep him from running away, and to protect “Are you really a Roman?” inquired the 
him from the fury of the multitude. In the commander. ‘‘It cost me much money to buy 
characteristically practical Roman fashion, _ this privilege.” 
he demanded what Paul had done, the identi- And Paul replied haughtily, “But I was 
cal question asked by Pilate and by Gallioon born a Roman.” 
previous occasions. To this question there 
was such a confused howling by the mob, 
which now was in that state of insanit 
familiar to observers of crowds, that maching 


Asiatic Jews saw Paul in the temple, stirred 
up mob sentiment, and laid violent hands on 
him, crying out that Paul was a seditious agi- 


‘eA Temporary Truce 


te haste with which his examiners left 
at all could be learned. the room is sit ludicrous; they ran 

Then the Roman captain, like an honest at top speed, a hoping that Paul 
and courageous modern sheriff, determined would not be ab: to identity them. The chief 
to save his prisoner from the people, that he captain alone stood his ground, but his per- 
might be tried in due process of law. The plexity had given way to apprehension, be- 
mob had become so violent that it was neces- cause he had bound a Roman. On the next 
sary for the soldiers to carry Paul bodily up day, he not only allowed Paul to make an- 


‘ the stairs of the castle; thus he entered, ina other speech, but he made attendance com- 


manner that might easily have been mistaken pulsory; he commanded the chief priests and 
for a triumphal procession, if the howls of the the council to appear, and to listen. 
following pack for his blood had not been so The high priest, Ananias, at least had the 
threatening. Paul immediately asked foran courage of his convictions; for no sooner had 
interview with the Roman captain,and when Paul begun his oration, than this dignitary 
he addressed the latter in Greek, Lysias was ordered an attendant to strike Paul on the 
much surprised, for he had got it into hishead mouth. 
that Paul was an Egyptian agitator who had Paul, emboldened by his experiences with 
previously led four thousand desperadoes. Lysias, and in a sudden rage at the blow, did 
not turn the other cheek, but shouted at 
“*Civis Romanus Sum’ Ananias, ‘God shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall”; exactly equivalent to our vulgar ex- 
UT Paul said proudly: “Iam ...a 
Jew of Tarsus . a citizen of no 


pression, “stuffed shirt.” 
In horror at this insult, several persons 
mean city”; and he forthwith desired per- 
mission to address the throng. 


cried out in protest, and Paul, who had got 
control of his temper, replied more tranquilly, 

With characteristic Roman tolerance, this 
was granted. Paul stood on an elevation on 


“T did not know, brethren, that he was the 
the stairway, where he could be seen by the 


high priest”; a statement that I find it quite 
impossible to understand. 

multitude, and when it became apparent that 

he was about to 


This apology had a soothing effect; and 

Paul, a born politician and expert mob- 

make a speech, queller, suddenly perceiving that his audience 

there was something was made up both of Pharisees and Sad- 

in his attitude that ducees, and knowing well enough that the 

at once stilled the Sadducees did not 
crowd and filled 

them with curiosity. 







believe in the future 
life, diverted atten- 


The uproar ceased. (SEOUL tion away from him- 
In the words of a” Wks self by exclaiming 
the apostle Luke, we that he was a Phari- 


see, and the son of a 

P Pharisee, and that 
he had come there to discuss the 
hope and resurrection of the 
dead. This was technically true, 
as he had hoped to talk of the 
resurrection of Jesus; but the 
crowd took his speech exactly 
as he had intended, and burst 
into civil war, the Pharisees ral- 
lying around Paul. 

Once more the captain rescued 
the speaker by armed men, and 
carried him back into the castle, 

doubtless hoping that before long he would 


who was present, 
“there was made 
a great silence,” and 
then, at the exact 
psychological mo- 
ment, Paul opened his mouth 
and began speaking in the Ara- 
maic tongue. 

When Paul, who had just been 
conversing with Lysias in fluent 
Greek, addressed the Jewish 
throng in Hebrew, “they kept 
the more silence,” and listened 
to him with eager intensity. He 
began by reminding them that if they were 
Jews, he was a super-Jew: be relieved of his troublesome presence. 

I am verily a man which am a Jew, born in Being informed the next day of a conspir- 
Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, yet brought upin this Cy against Paul, the captain sent his pris- 
city at the feet of Gamaliel, and taught ac- oner to Governor Felix, with an armed escort 
cording to the perfect manner of the law of the of two hundred soldiers, eighty horsemen, 
fathers, and was zealous toward God, as ye al/_ and two hundred men with spears. He also 
are this day. wrote a letter that is a model of clarity, 

This diplomatic and conciliatory prologue _ truthfulness, dignity, and sincerity—a genu- 
disarmed opposition to such anextent that he ine representative Roman epistle. Governor 
was enabled to deliver an oration without in- Felix was enormously impressed by the ar- 
terruption until he used the inflammatory rival of Paul, accompanied by the horsemen, 
word, Gentiles. and after he had read the letter, he did ex- 

Then the mob burst into a terrific uproar; actly the right thing. He announced that he 
they werein a frenzy, tearing off their clothes, would wait until the prisoner’s accusers 

and throwing dirt into the air, like so many should appear, and then he would hear both 
maddened bulls. The captain instantly drew them and Paul. 
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This adorable doll 
will last for years 


6 Ber LEE is the prettiest thing— 
blue really eye-lash eyes that go to 


sleep, dimpled arms and legs. She says 

‘mamma’ so sweetly. Best of all like 
areal baby she won't wear out. Wash her 
face, dress and undress her; even,a fall 
won't hurt her much. 

If you want to know all about her 
and her pretty sisters, drop in any good 
department or toy store and ask for 

Effanbee Dolls. You can tell them by 
tle darling golden heart necklaces. 


Send for our booklet, THE PROPER DOLL FOR 
MY CHILD'S AGE. Ie tells you a lot about little 
girls and their dolls. 


FLEISCHAKER & 
Dept. 6, 45 Greene Street, er York City 


EFFANBEE 
DOLLS — 











FLEISCHAKER & BAUM Dept. 6 
45 Greene Street, New York 


Please send me your free posklat, THE PROPER 
DOLL FOR,MY ’CHILD'S A 


Name. 
Address. 
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Safe 
Milk 


Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 


Avoid Imitations 


“ask to Horlicks 


The ORIGINAL 
\? Malted Milk 
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EBA, 


FA \BRaC *SMPLES 


TEACH YOUR CHILD 
at Home 


by famous Calvert School 
methods 
and give him a better education in 
this way than he can get at most 
day schools. Write 
Calvert School, 21 Chase St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


























For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning F Fiusid 












oney-making unlimited. Either 
put it off! W, Bubtceiicatate bes Drawer 140, East Orange, NJ. 
Clark's Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


an. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
up. Chartered stea: mers; ask for either program. 


FRANK C. CLARA, Tite Retina, Mee. tack 
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] The 
Gentleman 
from Indiana 


A strong and realistic novel of love and politics 
in the Middle West, full of dramatic episodes in 
the life of a country newspaper editor. ‘“The 
kind of story Abraham Lincoln might have 
written.” 


The 
Magnificent 
Ambersons 


A novel of everyday life during the big growing 
time of a typical American city. It is fl ed with 


charming ore whom you will delight in 
knowing. 


bis book was awarded the Pulitzer prize. 


Her 
Father’s 
Daughter 





Two sisters, in a luxuriant California valley, are 
brought into contact with a lawyer, an architect, 
a writer, and a wily Jap who is willing even to 
murder to accomplish his ends. 


_ Shelves of g 


are @) e 


ERHAPS no author is more popular among Journal read- 


3 e N either side of your fireplace, 
in your library or elsewhere in 
_ your home, nothing more quickly 
_ reflects culture\and good taste than 
d books. Not neces- 
sarily sets of classics, Mut the best 
novets of today — bookg 
t ad: and enjoyé 
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ers than Booth Tarkington—have you read his newest 
short story on page 6? You'll be glad to know that you may 
have your choice of four of his biggest successes. Or, if you 
already own all of Tarkington's books, you may choose 
either Her Father's Daughter, a delightful out-door romance 
by Gene Stratton-Porter, or Corra Harris’ inimitable heart 
story, From Sunup to Sundown, or both. 


How to Choose Any or All 


Be’ tell a few of your friends 
and neighbors why you read The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and why they, 
too, should be enjoying it every 
month. When you explain that 12 
big brilliant issues cost only $1.00 
you should quickly find a number 
who will be glad to have you for- 
ward their orders for them. 


Secure only one new yearly sub- 
scription from some one outside 
your family who does not live at 
your home. Collect only $1.00 for 
any address in the United States or 
Canada; for foreign addresses col- 
lect $2.50. 


Send us this order and the money 


_with a request for any one of the 


books described on this page. For 
any two books, send two subscrip- 
tions; for three books, send three 


T H E 


oe eS 


subscriptions; or send only five 
subscriptions for all six books. 


Before you mail your order be 
sure that you have included in one 
envelope (1) the names and correct 
addresses of the number of new 
yearly subscribers needed to entitle 
you to the books you select (re- 
newals may not be included), (2) a 
remittance for the exact amount 
required and (3) the address, other 
than that of one of your subscrib- 
ers, to which you wish us to mail 
the books. We will forward them 
at once. 


On account of imposts, no or- 
ders can be accepted for books 
to be eye to foreign coun- 
tries. And for each book ordered 
for Canada, add 20 cents to cover 
duty. 


GRE dis 


HOME JOURNAL 


988 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Penrod 


This thoroughly typical American youngster 
holds as secure a place in our literature as Huckle- 
berry Finn and Tom Sawyer. The book of his 
doings is full of lovable, humorous, tragical, yet 
wholly delightful incidents. 


Alice 
Adams 


A fascinating picture of the scheming and striv- 
ing and achieving of young American woman- 
hood. You'll never forget Alice’s dinner party. 
This book, like The Magnificent Ambersons, ws 
awarded the Pulitzer prize. 


From 
Sunup 
to Sundown 


This unique story, so full of nature and human 
nature, will give you a cross section of /ife itself, 
for it is of life and life’s experiences that Corra 
Harris writes with such infinite charm. 
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Mysterious Mathematics 


HEY stood in the broad bow 

window of the vacant house, 

the real-estate agent and the 
prospective tenant. 

“See those pickets on the back 
fence?” queried the latter. “You 
may be interested to know that there are ex- 
actly thirty-seven, including the broken one.” 

Skeptically the real-estate man counted. 
When he had finished, his looks betrayed 
frank wonder. 

“Some lightning calculation,” he con- 
ceded. “You’re absolutely right. Thirty- 
seven exactly.” 

‘And that house whose rear windows face 
this way,” said the tenant in prospect. 
“Counting from the top cornice, there are 
precisely ninety-three rows of brick from the 
roof down to the basement shed. Red bricks 
and white mortar make easy counting.” 

The real-estate man seemed uneasy—was 
he about to let the premises to a lunatic? — 
but fascinated, like the wedding guest of 
Ancient Mariner fame, he stood at the win- 
dow and counted. The rows of bricks num- 
bered precisely ninety-three. 

“How in the name of all that’s ——” he 
began. 

“Not yet,” said his calm companion. “It’s 
quite simple, but before I tell you, look at 
this wall paper.” 

The agent parried. 

“T don’t believe the owner would consent 
to redecorate this room,” he said, speaking 
the familiar lines. “You see, at the rent 
you'll be paying ——” 

“T don’t want the room repapered. I 
wouldn’t have other paper here for anything. 
I’ve too friendly a regard for this. See those 
little black dots that look like aces of clubs? 
That breadth of wall paper between thé 
window and the fireplace i one hundred 
and seventeen of them, no more, no less.” 

The agent’s instinct—his sporting in- 
stinct—rose like a tide. This was too much. 

“Bet you!” he snapped. No longer was it 
agent and tenant. It was man to man. 

“Tt would be like taking your money,” 
protested the stranger. “Let’s count them 
together.” 

They did—and the total was one hundred 
and seventeen, no more, no less. 

The agent backed into a corner—there 
being nothing on which to sit—and resembled 
the stag at bay. 

“Wha—what’s the idea?” he blurted. 
“How do you get that way? Did you ever 
live in this house?” 

“No,” replied the prospective tenant, 
“but my dentist did for years. And he had 
his chair right here in this bow window. 
There’s no mystery. I used to count those 
pickets, those bricks and those spots on the 
wall paper when he was using the drill on 
me, or when he stuffed napkins and braces 
in my mouth and, telling me to let the filling 
dry, went out the room for ten minutes. By 
the way, do you detect the resemblance of 
that water stain on the ceiling to the delta of 
the Mississippi? It took me at least two 
treatments and an extracted nerve to figure 
that one out.” 

“Huh!” said the agent, ignoring the geog- 
raphy. “And I was thinking you’d done 
something smart.” 

—ARTHUR H. FoLweELt. 


Buried Treasure 


ROM now on I intend to stand watch all 

winter long, with machine guns and 
baseball bats, for the chap who sneaks into 
my yard sometime between October and 
April, and buries all the loose rocks and 
things that I find when I dig up my garden 
in the spring. 

I want it understood that I am firm about 
this. When I have to go to the office I shall 
leave my little boy stationed at the attic 
window with a rifle, and my wife located 
under the drainpipe with a sawed-off shot- 
gun. I shall give them both instructions to 
shoot on sight the first neighbor they observe 
crawling up to my dahlia patch with a shovel 
and an armload of broken bottles. I am not 
going through another experience like this. 

t I mean is, hereafter I am not going 
to make my spring planting an rated 
treasure hunt, with the neighbors all stand- 
ing at their windows and cheering loudly 


each new plaything as I dig it out of my 
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garden. When I raked my plot over last fall 
I was convinced there was nothing in it but 
dirt. Since then the plot has thickened. The 
rewards of my first plowing were the follow- 
ing assorted articles: 

Seventeen necks of medicine bottles, 
clogged with dirt. (Where the rest of the 
bottle always disappears to I have no idea.) 

Pieces of three china dolls, and the remains 
of a cotton rabbit. (I think it was a cotton 
rabbit; it may have been a loaf of bread.) 

Five cuff links, seventeen buttons, three 
beer-bottle tops, several meat bones, and the 
hardle of a cut-glass pitcher. 

Three hundred and seventy-eight assorted 
rocks, and several pieces of brown cement 
that looked as though they had been broken 
from a water pipe. (As a matter of fact, our 
plumbing hasn’t worked right ever since I 
started digging, and my wife has been nasty 
enough to suggest that maybe it was our 
water pipe that I dug up, and if I keep on 
shoveling I may eventually unearth the fur- 
nace and the coal bin and all of last fall’s 
preserves that she left in the cellar. My re- 
tort to this is of course: “ Yeh?”’) 

That is why I have buried Junior’s steel 
building strips in Mr. Simpkin’s potato patch 
next door. I want something myself to cheer 
about. —C. H.F. 


An Appeal to (entral 


YSTERIOUS Thrall, 
Respond to my call 
If such be your amiable choice: 
Pray, are you a bird— 
That’s Wordsworth, I’ve heard— 
Or merely a wandering voice? 


Or are you a fairy, 
With legions of airy 

And impudent imps of your own 
Who give me wrong numbers 
And harry my slumbers 

By asking for persons unknown? 





How oft when in wrath 
I leap from my bath, 
Bedraped in a shiver and freeze, 
To answer your ring. 
“Excuse it!” you fling, 
Politely appending a “please!” . 


How oft like a linnet 
You chirp, “Just a minute!” 
And when in the sweat of my brow 
And ravaging rages 
I’ve waited for ages, 
You tell me, “They don’t want you 
now!” 


Oh, Utterance, Tongue, 

Melodious, young, 
Unknowable Cry from afar, 

Hobgoblin or Elf 

Or Echo herself— 
Whatever, wherever you are, 


Complete my connection 
And hold in subjection 
Your minions who make it their task 
To drive a man dizzy! 
Don’t say, “The line’s busy!” 
But give me the number I ask! 


—ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


Caste 


HE man whose costly radio set 
Enables him with ease to get 
The programs from some distant place 

Without of static roar a trace 

Looks down with supercilious sneer 
Upon the chap who cannot hear 

A sound from stations farther, say, 
Than fifteen hundred miles away. 
This man, in turn, regards with scorn 
The common person, lowly born, 
Whose limit with his radio 

Is fifty dinky miles or so; 

While both of these, with uppish eye, 
Will pass the mere plebeian by 














HE—‘‘GOOD NIGHT! OUT OF GAS RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE OF TRAFFIC!”’ 
SHE—‘‘YOU CAN’T STOP FOR THAT, GEORGE; HERE COMES A CoOpP!’’ 











Whose set, a cheap and homemade 


s' ? 
Con any tap the a re : 
For concert stuff a! near. 
And thus is formed, ‘by Fate’s 
decree, 


A radio aristocracy, 
A middle class and peasantry. 
: —A. H. FotweE.. 


Scenario Writers, Attention! 


R several years, believing*that the mo- 
tion pictures are especially in need of new 
and wholesome ideas, I have been working 
out, from time to time, absolutely new plots 
and scenic effects, until I have collected at 
least a dozen which I believe will prove so im- 
portant as to revolutionize the industry. 
My intention has been, all along, not to 
destroy the cumulative effect by selling one 
idea at a time to the picture companies, but 
to turn them into the market in a bunch. 
I am convinced that had I done so, I could 
have become not only rich, but famous. 
But a few months ago an uncle of mine, 
whom I had never seen, died in Switzerland 
and left me his entire fortune. The posses- 
sion of this money, which I have not yet re- 
ceived, but which I expect from Germany 
Hacabury Paper Dallag: Conegane Mie (thos 
mburg Paper-Baling y that it 
consigned—will entail certain social 
obligations on me and take so much of my 
time that I cannot go on with my scenario 
work. Also, I no longer need money. 
Therefore, I shall be glad to present three of 
my ideas below, and to mail the rest to an 
earnest young writer on receipt of a self- 
addressed envelope. _ 


I. Titte: Mesquite Murpock 


This drama takés place on a cattle ranch in 
Texas. I have often wondered why some 
film re not taken advantage of the 
picturesque life of the American cowboy, for 
a film. I think the picture-going public would 
like to see something of this sort. My idea is 
to begin with the arrival of a pretty school- 
teacher from back East. The “boys” could 
be at the railway station when she arrived. 
One of them could be a wonderful bronco- 
buster, but very bashful. Then there could 
be a villain, in the form of a cowboy who is 
secretly a member of a cattle-stealing outfit. 
My principal idea here is to give an — 
tunity for some fast riding by real cowboys. 
Of course it would all come out right in the 
end. If the public seemed to like one of 
these cowboy pictures, perhaps one or two 
more could be made. 


Il. Titte: THe Goipen Bonp 


This title has a double meaning. It refers 
to the bond of wedlock, or of love, and also to 
the color of the Liberty Bonds. This is 
where my cleverness comes in, for the hero of 
this piece would be a poor but honest assist- 
ant teller in a bank. I have often wondered 
why a banking institution has not been used 
as material by scenario writers. A very novel 
plot suggested itself to me. Harold Simpson, 
this young assistant teller, is in love with 
Dorothy Williams, the daughter of the presi- 
dent of the bank. But he has an unscrupu- 
lous rival—Jasper Jameson, who is cashier. 
Jameson steals money from the bank and 
incriminates Simpson. In order to get what 
the writers call “continuity” it would be 
necessary to have the police and everyone 
connected with the bank so stupid that they 
would not take the trouble to find out who 
did steal the money. Simpson is sent to 
prison. Jameson, the villain, almost marries 
the girl, but the Williams house catches fire 
and the young hero saves the girl. This would 
supply a fire scene, which could be made 

ective. So far as I know this idea has not 
been used. If it could be arranged, it would 


be good to have a thrilling chase, in which 


one automobile pursues another. 
Ill. Titte: Farra 


phe aber pip top ee kg 
short and would look well on the 
besid 


ing itself to any sort of 
plot. My big here is a film which would 
employ several thousand . I believe 
that a mere mass of people before the camera 


(Continued on Page 216) 
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Claire Belle Dress of PENIKEES BENGALINE 
designed by Carl Bonwit 


The Tailored Fall Mode 
Expresses Itself In 


“Penikees <Bengaline 
cA Silk and Wool Fabric 


A fashion is no smarter than its 
fabric. The fall vogue for tailored 
dresses is best night shee in 
terms of the richest, softest, most 
iustrous corded silks obtainable, 
—silks whose ribbed surface is 
even and flawless, which have 
body without stiffness, and which 
adapt themselves graciously to 
every whim of the designer. 


Such a silk is Pen1kzEEs BENGA- 
LINE, exquisite example of the 
ribbed silk mode, coming in 
alluring new shades for street 
and afternoon wear. 

This and its sister-silks, PENtKEES FAILLE 
PopLIn, OTTOMAN, CREPE FAILLE, and 
EPINGLE,— together with other PENIKEES 


novelties and staples— can be seen at any — 
store. The name PENIKEES in the selvage 
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(Continued from Page 215) 


would be effective, no matter what they did. 
In this film there should be a scene where a 
train of camels walk along the horizon, in the 
desert. The film should impress the value of 
Americanism, and have a sort of moral. 


I have nine other absolutely new ideas, as 
good or better than these. Inclose ad- 
dressed envelope. —FREEMAN TILDEN. 


On the Campus 


” iva you do your English for today?” 
“Betcha. English ain’t hard.” 


Now that the flapper and her lipstick have 
left the countryside, the maples may turn 
red without fear of odious comparisons. 


Real Partners 


“ARE the Judsons happily married?” 
“They seem to enjoy dancing with each 
other.” 


A rusty and bedraggled bird hopped list- 
lessly over the autumn lawn and nobody 
noticed him. “Fickle, fickle fame!” he 
chirped hoarsely. “To think that I was 
hailed as last spring’s first robin!” 


“What invigorating air! It is like wine,” 
cried the autumn patron ecstatically. 

“This, sir,” said the hotel man severely, 
“is a strictly dry community. Our air is 
never more invigorating than unfermented 
grapejuice.” 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy, Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HoME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 





promety to insure receipt of the November issue 
efore it is “*sold out.” We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders or 
Bank drafts in remitting, All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions 
not received.] 


PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
NEw York: 366 Madison Avenue 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CuIcaGo: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
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She Wanted 
a Profitable 
Dignified Position 





HAT is why Mrs. Jessie 

Mack of California 
wrote to us for our plan. It 
enabled her easily to earn 


$2.00 ina 
Single Hour 


“T certainly would advise 
others to take up Curtis 
work,” says Mrs. Mack. “It 
is a dignified and congenial 
way of earning extra money. 
Another reason why I like 
your plan is that I can give 
as much or as little of my 
spare time as I find conven- 
ient. I spend the money on 
the little ‘pretties’ every 
woman loves, but which 
otherwise would be an ex- 
travagance.” Mrs. Mack, 
as you may have guessed, is 
our local subscription repre- 
sentative for The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


Like Mrs. Mack you, too, 


can earn 


More Money 


when you want it. We need 
more part-time represent- 
atives in your territory right 
now. For full details 


Mail this coupon today 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
997 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen: I am interested in a whole- 
some, dignified plan which will pay me 
liberally for spare time. Please tell me 
about yours, but without obligation. 


Name 





Street 





City. 





State 








October, 15 
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5 all you need. 


LO OBTAIN A HOOVER, complete with house- 
; hold cleaning equipment, with which you may 
clean every article of furniture and furnishings 
in your home, $6.25 is all you need, no matter 
nding where your home may be. 
This $6.25 will bring you: 


An Electric Carpet Beater , 
Every housewife knows that rugs must be beaten. So, The 
Hoover Beats! Every particle of deeply-embedded, nap-cut- 
ting grit is gently dislodged and vibrated to the surface. 


An Electric Carpet Sweeper 
As it Beats, The Hoover Sweeps ! Its soft-bristled brush gathers 
up all beaten-out dirt and even stubbornest clinging litter, 
straightens crushed nap and revives colors. . 


SORTER TOL EOTE OEE STEER HEH T ROE EE EEE T ER EES 


An Electric Suction Cleaner 


As it Beats and Sweeps, The Hoover also Air-Cleans! Pow- 
erful suction draws all the dirt dustlessly into the Hoover bag. 


Three kinds of cleaning, all combined in one operation! It is 
easy to understand why your rugs will wear years longer when 
you see how immaculately clean The Hoover keeps them. 


And it’s no task at all! You simply glide The Hoover back 
and forth, in long, slow, easy strokes. 


Then, your dusting. How many corners and crevices there 
are, in the home and its furnishings, where dust may collect! 


A Most Remarkable Set of Air-Cleaning Tools 


They snap together—and lock tight! In a minute you're ready 
to “dust” and air-clean draperies and furnishings. There’s a 
cleaning tool for every purpose.. No stooping or stretching. 


A swivel joint where the tool attaches relieves your wrist of 
any twisting strain. Every feature of design thus considers 
your comfort and convenience. And it’s dustless dusting! 


Just imagine housecleaning with a Hoover! No rugs to take 
up; no dusty beating or sweeping; no tired arms or aching 
back. And many, many hours saved, for rest and pleasure. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO — : : 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners : You need a Hoover! See your Authorized Hoover Dealer today. 

he i i i i 4 >) - . . a 
The Hoaver te sity RGR ee & Meaiied, ammo For $6.25 he will deliver your Hoover, complete. The few 
remaining payments are so small they’ll be no burden at all. 
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OW can any manufacturer know exactly what women 
of taste want their silver to look like! Would you be 
satisfied if a craftsman-artist just made up a design? We 


would be afraid it would not be beautiful, refined and new 
enough to please you women—especially young women. 


So we went to a great Fifth Avenue Specialty Shop and 
asked two hundred of the smartest New York women what 
they prefer. The result is—the Buckingham. 


The great jewelers and other shops that sell the best in 
solid and plated silver will show you this newest design in 
plate. They will call your attention to the graceful motif 
of the Georgian period which best harmonizes with other 
Colonial decorative schemes so popular today. 


The delicately hammered background and the orna- 
mental group are indicative of the luxury and refinement 
which cultivated women desire. Only the most painstaking 
care could produce such a design as this. 


And after admiring its beauty, you will be pleased to see 
that the finest quality of stainless steel blades is used in 
the knives. But really, you could take this for granted in 
fine Wallace plate, couldn’t you? 

A twenty-six piece dinner set of the Buckingham in the 
beautiful, just-created Blue Bird Box, which we give with 
our compliments, is merely $32.10. 











wer joy to have 
your friends join you 
at the exquisite wedding § 
table which has been set 
with such infinitecare. Down 
to the last detail of arrange- 
ment it should be correct if 
perfect beauty and good 
taste are followed. 

When you go to your own 
home you will take up the 
duties of housekeeper and 
homemaker. Do you know 
all those important little es- 
sentials that add so much to 
the success of three-meals-a- 


day home life? 


The Wallace Hostess Book 
will help you in countless 
ways. On page 24 “The Eti- 
quette of Weddings” will 
give all the information you 
need. You may have free 
the Bride’s Portfolio of De- 
signs to help in your choice 
of correct patterns. 

Send 25c today for The 
Hostess Book, addressing 
The R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. 
Co., Dept. 10 J, Walling- 
ford, Conn. 


WALLACE | | 


STERLING i 


A TTC BO GN dives 





















; Bluc Bird Box 


The handsome Blue Patents Pending 
Bird Box is a velveteen 
lined wooden box—not a 
flimsy pasteboard one. 
It is so compactly built 
that it slips easily into 
any buffet drawer. 

This beautiful, conve- 
nient box goes to pur- 
chasers of exclusive Wal- 
lace Plate. 














The Buckingham 
in Wallace Plate 
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suggests Some Simple Ways | 
to give 


your meals UNUSUAL ZEST 

















Wrile Me 


Of course you're going to have a 
Hallowe'en party! Itwouldreally 
be a pity not to, for you can so 
easily make it jolly and distinc- 
tive. If you want some new ideas 
on decorations, drop me a line. 


And even the food may convey 
the spirit of the night. For in- 
stance, a most alluring salad is 
made with stuffed apples and 
little candles in such a way that 
the apple peel is a part of the dec- 
oration and ready, too, for tossing 
over your left shoulder to show 
you the initials of your future 
mate! Write me and I'll tell you 
just how to make it. 

For other suggestions on Hal- 
lowe’en parties—or any kind of 
parties—give me an inkling of 
what you want and I'll gladly 
help you. 

Our free booklet, “Libby’s Lus- 
cious Fruits,” is full of novel 
salad and dessert recipes. Would 
you like a copy? 


Not Mar 


Cooking Correspondent, 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
160 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Mustard 


_ 


























You can hardly im- 
agine marring the 
rounded perfection 
of Libby's Queen 
Olives; but if ever 
you are justified in 
cutting them up, it 
is for a delicacy such 
as Salmi of Chicken. ¥ 
Recipe at the right 








AVE you ever sat down to a good meal 

with every prospect of enjoyment, only 

to find to your great disappointment that 
something was lacking? 


You liked every single thing on the menu; 
the food was deliciously cooked; and yet—. 
What was it that you missed! 


All at once, you knew—the spicy tartness 
of a bit of catchup or chili sauce with that 
juicy steak. 


With some other meat, it might have been 
an olive, a pickle, a dash of mustard. 


For true it is, as good cooks know, that 
certain foods require the accompaniment of 
certain relishes as inevitably as bread requires 
butter. To omit these important details is to 
leave the meal unfinished—without the full 
zest it should have. 


To make a good meal perfect 


And there is no reason why you can not have 
the appropriate finishing touches for every 
meal you serve. 


At Blue Island, Illinois, in the largest and 
finest equipped kitchens of their kind, Libby 
prepares them for you—sweet pickles, sour 
pickles, mixed pickles and dills; catchup, chili 
sauce, mustard and olives; jams, preserves, 
and more. 


All these condiments are available to you 
through your grocer. 





A dish you will want again and again; though 
Libby’s Chili Sauce is so delicious in itself that 
you may wonder sometimes whether you are 
having this combination for the sake of the 


omelet or the sauce 
Sibi ut 


Kra 


What a generous store 
of health and enjoy- 
mentinacanof Libby’s 
Kraut—already 
cooked, and needing 
only to be heated, to 
give you a perfect dish! 
It is a kraut of finer 
quality made from 
the crisp, white inner 













leaves of the cabbage; delicately 
shredded ; cured slowly and care- 
fully for the mellow flavor that 
has made it famous. Try it with 
boiled tongue. Just y te acan, 
drain, and put the kraut into 
the hot liquor in which fresh 
tongue has been cooked. You'll 
Jind this a whole meal in itself! 











Catchup on fried oysters 
is not an unusual com- 
bination at your house 
probably. But try Libby’s 
Catchup on them. Note 
the difference! 


Latchul 


Companion products 
—Libby’s Catchu 
and Libby’s, Chili 
Sauce. Both so good 
that when one goes 
into a home the other 
surely follows 





Three general favorites 


Here are three favorites of the Libby line that 
thousands of women consider staples—always 
to be kept in stock on their pantry shelves. 


Libby’s Catchup—the juice of choice toma- 
toes picked red and ripe, boiled down the very 
same day with savory spices, cane sugar and 
sparkling vinegar. Catchup with natural 
tomato color, with unusual richness of flavor. 


Libby’s Chili Sauce—with the tomato rich- 
ness of Libby’s Catchup but with a different 
blend of spices that gives it a piquancy wholly 
distinctive. 


Libby’s Queen Olives—that come to the 
Libby kitchen here direct from Spain, from 
old Seville, for centuries the olive center of the 
world. These particular olives are noted for 
the thickness of their meat and for their rich, 
tangy flavor. We sort them with extreme care, 
packing only the perfect ones under the Libby 
label. 


Try them in these dishes 


Libby’s Catchup, Chili Sauce and Olives can 
help in a score of ways to give new interest 
to your daily meals and extra luncheons. 
Especially timely, perhaps, are the following 
suggestions: 





How to fix fried oysters. Buy the large 
oysters. Drain them and dip in catchup, 
lemon juice or mayonnaise, then in crumbs. 
Use plenty of lard in frying. When done, place 
on paper or rack to drain. Serve with Libby’s 
Catchup. 


Spanish Omelet. Make an omelet in the 
usual way and cover one half of it with 
Libby’s Chili Sauce which has been heated, 
fold the other half over and pour more of the 
hot sauce over the top. 


Salmi of Chicken. Slice cold roast chicken 
and heat in brown sauce or chicken gravy. 
Add to the gravy, while heating, one-half cup 
Libby’s Olives, sliced. 


If you are wise, you will not stint on rel- 
ishes—particularly during the months when 
fresh fruits and vegetables are out of season; 
for condiments are more than good just in 
themselves. For suggestions on using them 
to “dress up” your menus, help to make a 
balanced meal, improve the flavor of meats, 
and. bring a welcome variety to your table, 
send for our free new folder “Tasty Touches.” 

Libby, M¢Neill «& Libby 
110 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill @ Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


What to serve with the various meats 


With steaks or roasts of beef serve catchup, 
chili sauce, sautéed olives, or horseradish in 
stiffly beaten cream. 

People expect mint with roast lamb; they 
don’t expect the mint sauce or jelly to contain 
grated orange rind—two reasons, then, for 
serving it. 

Pickles go well with veal. With chicken you 
will want currant or cranberry jelly or olives. 


For roast pork serve catchup, or apple 
sauce—with horseradish mixed in it. 


Ham just naturally demands mustard, 
though pickles or pineapple sauce go well 
when it is served cold. On special occasions 
serve it with thickened cider or grape juice. 


For fish the newest thing is lemon butter 


balls rolled in chopped parsley. Try, too, di 
cucumbers in whipped cream. 





Hallow-e’en—and 
tradition tells the 
maiden to peer 
into the mirror by 
candle light to see 
the reflection of the 
man she is to wed. 


To Keep the Beauty of Your Teeth— 


“Wash”’— don’t Scour Them 


Grit is the arch enemy of pretty, healthy 
teeth. It mars their luster. It may cause 
furrows and scratches* that are apt to be- 
come the seat of unhealthy, unsightly, decay. 


Avoid grit in your dentifrice as you would 
sand in your toilet soap. Then your mirror 
will reflect a prettier, healthier smile. 


Colgate’s “Washes”, Polishes, Protects 


The washing action is the action of pure 
mild soap, the ingredient that leading 
authorities endorse in dental text books. 


The polishing action results from the soft, 
non-abrasive chalk that loosens all clinging 
particles, and then brightens up the entire 
surface of the teeth. 


The protecting action is the combined 


action of the chalk and soap which removes 
causes of decay without scratching or scour- 
ing the thin enamel. 


Good looking people the world over use 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream —a safe, 
common sense dentifrice that cleans teeth 
the right way. Colgate’s contains no grit, 
or other harsh ingredients. No “cure-all” 
claims are made for it, for the function of a 
dentifrice is to cleanse, not to cure. A dentist 
should treat any unhealthy mouth condition. 
A dentifrice cannot cure disease. 


Colgate’s is on sale today almost every- 
where. A large tube costs only 25c. If you 
would like a generous sample—enough for 
two weeks’ use—fill out and mail the coupon 
at the bottom of this page. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 
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COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton St. 


Dept. 685 
New York City 


Please send me, free, a trial 
size of Ribbon Dental Cream. 
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ge O LGAT CREAM" 


CLEANS 
TEETH tHe RIGHT 


Authorities for Statements 
in this Advertisement 
es 
9 
tA Dentist recently wrote: 
dentifrices. 


do for the hands.” 





*The U. S. Public Health Service says grit in a dentifrice 
is ‘‘too hard for continuous use’’. 

“There are no ‘cure-alls’ in 
They are only cleansing agents performing 
the same function in the oral cavity that soap and water 
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ruth in advertising 


implies honesty in manufacture 





